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Ili'gO.'’ 

l’ago’2.''A lino 2.'), for “ prints” rend " iiunto." 
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. TlI.tN.’' 
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Pago 4ij 1, line from bottom 4» for “ IVimu*' rntd “ la main/' 
Page 47y, line 10, for “ officers' read “ otHces." 
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AGRA PROTESTANT HiGH SCHOOL. 


This Schoo) has now been in operation uearty four and already has 

above thirty PupiU. Its terms art 

Junior .Srhoinrit pff mrtww,. 1U» 4 0 (> 

.Vrnmr Jifio, ditto, . ,, 500 

Fr^uch, (fjeira) 9ditto, .. «. ♦. .. ,, 'i 0 0 

Uonrd iit reapet'Ublc familiea may be obtamed, by private arranacuKUt, 
tUroH<;h tbr Principal, at from 10 to 16 Uu|u*rb a month, aecordimr to nceom- 
modttiou rnpiiced. Mrs. Anthony, re Ur r of Ibe Inte 1C. Anihony, Fiiq., whosn 
lioti<»K ncYt to the lliah .School prcuiUca, U rvcomniemlcd aa Hlfoxliui; an 
unearcptiouublc place for bnya. 

KifcTvurr. may bn nude to J. Thornton, Emi.. H. II Unnnaton. 

V. S., W. Muir, Rsq.. C. S.. M. ». Ciibbius. Km|.. V S,, E (5. 
biH-vri V. H. Hehl, Km|*, J. V. T<«*dlje, HMj.. and \V. JofiiiMin. ICm^, 

\ nihl llie moht full ciuTniiintiou of »IJ particulars am reipic»lcd. 
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Hrv. H. S. PnixaHto:*. A. M., Principal. 
Mr. <*. H. DkMkii.o. IUmiI Mailer. 

Mr. M. A. IlKNsov. Fundi Tiachcr. 
Hndha Muiuhi. 

'iHih Junf, 
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, I’o nufir info rjfrcf on Me l.tf o/ Jufi/, ISfi'J. j 

.Xr 1 lnjoKa. naIuIIim recclicd nu Sn«v or tho T.ijw, vtill Ue pn('C<l ut 'i.*i pre 
»•' 111. oi\ xUc Ku^U-h pTire«.“ //iseoHiif Jur to fi^r i'thi, 

IV.Kiirric vi.s mipofirrt nt thrir own risk. ;im! the Siih.rnpllon U> whidi iiMy 
be fcmupiuhut at plrAMirc, wiU les rbiirgnl at ltd Amiaa (n tUo ShtlUiijf 
^oiuo jur C’uvA. I r» prr era/. 

Ai.i, Book.i ASn PanniDU'VM ord<rcd oul from Ei.^Uud. wiU be RuppIieJ for 
< .•-b. at ilu5 F 11 ^ lull prices, wiiU the addiUon of 15 ptj cent, on aucU as are 
St Ut rtfi Sue/. 

(T*^ Fhi/r .1/oafA*’ nnirve viU Ae requird hpfr,rr /Vdorh'c/ifif, eu’prrufi/ 
onUfd, na A* tiurunttnud, 

Ih.nktr, Spink ami i'o. (ica to |;oint o»it fo iPnw »h« b.ovr; hitherto 
been ^einu* Iluir "iipplna Iroiu Knptlaud ilm advaniaji a otlvicu bv (he above 
Kruu. iMiues may now obUiu tbcir lUn-k-. 4nd IVn-dua i», i,>crland. at the 
Kn;;li«h pTirra, -ailli the addition of only 15 per reuh, «bidi is 'iIaOuI (he actU/il 
cu-t of tr'nsmt.^sion, and the ineonvenirnce artr-nrUmj n rrorttspon/lrnra mih 
Kn^Uiid will he avoidid. 'Jo Huuk f.)lube these trim*> althrd ihr muaniage of 
inakin^ (lusr own adroUoju ai a very liillmi' oddhiocul coal, which is more 
hum oimpmsatnl frfr hy their not baviog at timea to pay f.ir books wbith tlicy 
would rather not ptHievs. 

. , , 0 TilACKtU, SnSK ANU CO. 

< atco/tti, 4(A June, IS>3. a 





/i tlre(^/ise tn nn h. 

. * J. L/8EAUm03«T, 

TAILOR, ilABlT MAKB, f.MHROlDKRKR, 
armu atcoHtremcnt iClanufacturer. 

A(iKA. 

. ‘ 29 , Von'iinuu-nl.i, next dmr hut one to the Aijra Hunk. 
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JULY, 185tl. 

PAPERS ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS IN THE NORTH 
WLSTP:RN PROAHNCES.—No. J. 

** Qan maU qu« bona lont apeeUi.*' 

The readers of Blackwood id 1848 may remember some 
papers beaded ^^Travebof Kerim Kban from the Oordoo 
MSS.'^ This native ('cntleman, arcsidcDtof Ucihie, visiteil 
England about eleven or twelve years ago to '^see the 
wonders of this world’^ abroad. The MSS. arc sufheicntly 
amusing, though the writer in somewhat prejudiced. 

Kerim Khan, though uot ill-dieposcd to the British Go- 
• Tcrnmcnt, was nevertheless on enthubiastic admirer of 
the Moslem rule. 

Historical facts,” says he, ''seem to be wholly lost sight 
'' of by those wlio talk of the Mahomincdun rulers in 
'' India, who, as 1 could prove by many instances, werecon- 
'' stantly solicitous of the happiness of their subjects. 
" Shah Jehan constructed a road from i^elbie to Lahore, a 
" distance of five hundred milcH, with guard houses at in* 
" tervalsofcvcry three miles, and at every tenor twelve miles 
" s caravan*serai, where all travellers were fed and lodged at 
" the Emperor’s expense. Besides this, canals were dug 
'' and public edifices built at the expense of railUons, 
" without taxing the people to pay for them as here” (mean* 
ing England). We differ from the author’s remark that 
the people were not taxed in order to complete the works. 
We suspect that Peter was robbed to pay Paul; that one 
set of men were plundered to supply the cost of food and 
lodging for another set of men, who were expected to exbi* 
bit their gratitude by spreading far ani.^ide the generosity 
and charities of* the Royal donor, we must allow the 
existence of ^hose splendid monuments which stand to this 
day as records of the spirit and taste of their founders. BnU 
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1 hough Uiesc mighty KmjicroTB raay have paid fur the ma* 
terial brought from afar, \?hat reason have we tV>r suppos¬ 
ing that tiicy recompensed to its full extent the labour o( 
ilje tiiif^crallc and pn^ssed labourers who were employed on 
tlic works? Our own experience in the ways of this coun¬ 
try is against the probabilities of the job Laving been a 
profiiablo one to those employed in building the Taj, the 
Dclhie or the numerous otlicr buildings still 

standing in the Vpper Province^. 

Mahomet AU, as great a man in his own day as Aurung** 
r.cb(5, Akbar, or Shab Job an, is known to have completed 
the Mahmudio Canal from AtfeU to Alexandria in an 
iiicrcdilily short space of time; but we also know that a 
very mnnerous b(Kly of the workmen never left the banks 
of tlnit ('anal which they had helped to dig. But Kurecin 
Khini f;o<*s on to ask the fr>Uowij>g(|uestion: During the 
** s(Mcnly yi'ars of the ](rilisl> doniiiuoii in India, what 
has been ilonc which would remind tbe people bfty 
yea>^ hence, if they shouhl retire from the country, that 
' such a nation hud ever held sway there? The only 
inciaovials they would leave wouhl be the numerous empty 
bottles scaltercrl over the whole ICmpirc to iinlioatc what 
had been doiu? in, if n<il for Iiidia.^* Kindly spirits of 
Bass and the elder Hodgson! what have you not to answer 
for! \Vickcd spirits of French and Knglish Brandy, t\o 
yon {vd no sliaine in seeing this in )»riut? We fear that 
iKdtlcs iiinst still be eontinunlly flung empty to tlie 
winds fr<nn I he cloor of carriage or pahinqnin, float down 
the inighfr (ianges, bo met with under shady groves, or 
be racked out from tlie iiiisccUaiieous and mvsterions stores 
of shop.keepers in Sadder Bazars. The traveller may still 
expeol lo see legions of empty bottles, but if intelligent 
and even moderately studious of acquiring knowledge he* 
will he able to see auieh more to his satisfaction. We shall 
now' endeavour briefly and slightly to describe some of 
tbe inonuincnts, gowl or bad, which, if the Knglisli betook 
themselves to the sea to-morro>v, would nevertheless be left 
to renuud the people of Hindoos tan that the Saxon had 
sojourned for a season in tlic tents of SUem. 

Wo will commence our examinatioa in the same order 
that Kureem Khan has followed; so first on the subject of 
roads, Ifave we no highway to compare with Shah Jehan's? 
Let the Grand Trunk Road, with its splendid hridges, 
.metalled from Calcutta to Nfeeru* and Uclhie, be a snffi- 
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cieiit answer—in length nearly doifblc of the road^ma^eby 
the Mahomeilan Emperor, with police chowkics every two 
or ohc and a half miles distant from each other; surli is 
the ease in these Vrovinres at least. Independent of tlio 
main line, have we uoi excellent metalled roads, branching 
off from it, to Puttchgurh, Agra and Delhic? On all these 
the same provision has been made for the due protection of 
travellers. Every fourteen or fifteen miles, com mod ions serais 
hare been erected, where supplies can be easily procured, 
where the way-worn can rest at night without anxiety 
respecting the safety of their property. We must be 
understood to be speaking of the North West Provinces, 
in which already we have a main line of rowl extending 
over nearly five hundred miles. We have no knowledge of 
the police arrangcracnIs fortheduc protection of tlvc public 
roads in Bengal. Of the real value of the superiority of a 
metalled over a mud road as a carriage way, even for lar.y 
native carts, we had no clear idea, until we read on 
extract from a letter addressed by the Post Master General 
of the North Western Provinces, to the Lieutenant Gover¬ 
nor on this subject. Mr. Riddell, In calling the attention 
of Government to the necessity which exists for metalling 
• the road from Ferozepore to Lahore, successfully illustrates 
the folly of leaving the line unmctalled and of submitting 
to the heavy coats of its annual repairs, when a compara¬ 
tively speaking trifling advance now would not only 
diminish after-expense,but be asourreof profit to the State 
in the increased rapidity with which the mails and Govern¬ 
ment stores, &c. would be conveyed. The following 
SatemcDt shows the number and weight of packages con¬ 
veyed from Allahabad to Cawnimrc, and from Meerut to 
JJmballah, during the month of May 1850, on the Govern¬ 
ment Bullock Wagons, together with the cost of estab* 
lishment on each road. The one at that time was a metal¬ 


led, the other a mud road. 



MiUi. 

Number 

and 

Pae](aXe$. 

Gross weight. 

Cost of 
CoTiTeyauoe. 















The result being that on the metalled road the cost of 
guarding and conveying one ton of goods is only Rs. 8-2-1, 
while on the unmctallc^road, the cost for the same dii-« 
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lance if Ks. 25-2-6^ and it must be borne in caind, that 
this^isthecostof carriage in dry weather only, in the raina 
the wear and tear being of course proportionately greater 
on the mud road. Now, since the difference of carriage on 
a metalled and unmctallcd road is Kb. 17-0*5 a ton, it is 
clear that all lines on which Government is obliged to 
send stores of a heavy nature, and docs so by the Post 
Oifice bullock carts, should be metalled. The costa of the 
metal and the annual repairs would be covered by the 
saving in the charge of weight conveyed. Whilst on the 
subject of the Grand Trunk Road, one might be permitted 
to remark that in spite of his supplying food and lodging 
to travellers, wc do not think that Shah Jehun made 
travelling so cheap as the Post .Master General has done 
in 1852, by the establishment of liorsc wagons, which 
convey native passengers,♦ chiefly at the rale of seven miles 
an hour for one ana a mile. In this respect, as in our high 
roads, wo decidedly must be looked upon as more enter¬ 
prising than Shah Jehnn and his brother Kmperors. In 
addition to the Grand Trunk Hoad and its branches, from 
Bhowgong to Agra, from Agra to Allygurli, from Ghoor- 
shaigungc to Ihiltchgurh, and from Meerut to llclhie, wc 
have good pucka roads in most of our districts, either 
finished or in the course of completion. The following 
districts are connected with each other by pucka roads. 
Futtehgurh an<l Mynpooric, Mynpoorie and iitawah, in 
two directions, Puttchgurh and AUygurh, Agra and Mut¬ 
tra, AUygurh and Muttra, Meerut and Mozuffernuggur, 
Banda and Futtehporc. In the Goruckpore district alone, 
bridges have been constructed on arches varying in num¬ 
ber from I to 11 at a cost of Co.^s Ra. 203,824. In the 
latter district also, a most expensive and useful work has 
been completed during the last six years, by the construc¬ 
tion of a bund across the valley of Amec, ^fhe neces¬ 
sity for this bund may be estimated from the following 
remarks of Mr. H. C. Tucker, then Collector of the dis¬ 
trict. ^'The city of Goruckpore is cut off from Asimgurh 
** and the districts lying beyond by the valley of Amee, 
which extends about twenty miles from Mr. R.M. Bird's 
noble bridge at Chuttaec, to where the Amee falls into 
the Raptcc below Couree Ram. TheArnee itself is a deep 

* A eurioQi local »ord hu tprMn% sp ia connection with thii confejanct. 
A clomattic sertaoC atked cur uaUtanco io aendlng 4 •* parcel'* to C^wnpore. 
Thu turned out to he hU motMtr. fo tiwtel b/the wijon it to fo “ parrel.'* 
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narrow river, and has two large fridges on the upper part 
of its course; but during the rains, the whole valley to 
a breadth of two and a half miles is full of water, and 
communication with the civilized world almost entirely 
cut off. It was no uncommon circumstance for a dAk 
traveller to be detained the best part of a day, and if 
there wag any wind the ferry became dangerous: as for 
carts or troops, Iheir transit was impracticable." The 
expenditure on this very important work has been as fol¬ 
lows: season of 18 .. Rs. 17,738 14 7 

.1647.. 18,140 1 5 

47-^18,. 4 11 

18-49,. 17,037 12 3 

49-50,. 6,704 15 H 

Co/h Rs. 68,565 0 lO 

VV*e have no doubt that large sums of money have been 
spent on roads, bridges or bundH in other districts, and we 
have alluded to the kulcha'’ roads which )mvc every¬ 
where been constructed in the ljpi>rr Provinces, and in no 
district better than iu Agra. Our object has boon to show 
that the Government and Local Committees have not been 
•idle or indifferent to the wants of the country in this res¬ 
pect. Wc must now pass on to the subject of Canals. It 
is, we believe, nearly thirty years since the old canals on 
the wcslcrii side of the Jnmna were surveyed and reported 
on, witlj a view to their being repaired. We have besides 
thc.so, the Eastern Jumna Canals, and tlicy are all a 
source of profit to the State, and of great advantage to the 
village communities. It is to be lamented t)mt these 
canals arc so deadly in their influence on the health of 
ihc inhabitants of the Dclliic territory; but now it cannot 
he remedied; the sickness caused by them is almost a 
necessary evil. The Western Canals have been very profit¬ 
able. In 1835, tlicir total income was Ks. 176,831-14-7; 
in 1847, it had reached to the large sum of Rs. 
302,885-3-3. Wc do not know the exact revenue derived 
from the Eastern Canals, but it most be proportionately 
great. We have also before us Captain Jones’report on his 
past operations for improving irrigation within thcTcrrhai 
lands of ziUah Sareilly, dated 1st August, 1847. This 
officer, it appears*, had presented to Oovernment in 1843, 
a brief statement of the lamentable and increasing detcrio- 
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Tution the Terrhai x^ergunualis, in which he proposed to 
adopt cert ain mcatsurch to increase cultiyation and diminish 
malaria. Captain Jones* o|)cration9 have been cmineatly 
snercssful ill rendering water available for the purposes of 
irrigation which had previously been wasted in fever-uou- 
rinhing swamps. Villages had been abandoned and depo* 
puUted. lie now reports a very general increase of culti¬ 
vation^ and the pleasing fact that many villages on 
wdii(h revenue for years had been all but nil, the improve¬ 
ment had been so great, that pftrehasers of laud had gone 
away, unable to meet with scUcra. Now, what were the in- 
structioriH given to this officer? Do they or do they not 
evince tlic earnest desire of our Government to ameliorate 
tlic condition of its subjccta? Ijct our readers judge for 
tlicmsclvcs. I,” writes Captain Jones, ^^was distinctly 
given to understand that iny operations were not set on 
'' foot with a view to any direct pecuniary profit to the 
(iovernment j that the benefit, the health and the com- 
'' forts of the people were the great objects to hear in 
mind.** He was further directed to make pecuniary 
advances, for tlic construction of canals and dams, to the 
y.emindar», niul lo make with them the most favorable 
Irruis consistent with security. He was also vested with 
civil powers that ho might bo enabled to settle all disputes 
summarily on the scone of his operations. There could 
be nomistukc about the meaning of the Lieutenant (jover- 
nor*H directions in this respect, and consetjneatly Captain 
Jones set about his work with the fullest eoutidenccin his 
beiug able to oircct a satisfactory result. The following 
statement show's tlic amount of money advanced by this 
ofViccr in thn-c years from 1841 to 1847, on account of 
works con nee led with irrigation in llohilcxmd. 

]?s. A. l\ 

Vox draining swamps, • • • • . - a,000 0 0 

For pile engines, • • .. • • 4,000 0 0 

For the Kitclia Canal and the building of 
a (lam across the river Kitcha. The vo¬ 
lume of water during the dry mouths at 
the site opposite the village of Kitcha be¬ 
ing about 120 feet per second, and sulfi- 
oicut to irrigate 30,000 llecgabs, • • • - 15,650 0 0 

For the Ueolui Canal, .. .. . 20,000 0 0 

Total Rs., 41,650 0 0 
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Captain Jones was furlbci* employed in re|;ulating Uie 
distribution of the waters of the xtvci*s Paha,* Kitchuj 
J)hora and JJliygool, besides Iiaviiig to superintend tlie 
Bijnoiir Canals aud sundry utlier works in progress in 
tliat district, (^a the Nugeeuah Canal in JUjnour, a corn 
mill has been act up, which has already returned a j)rofit 
of twenty per cent, to Govern incut. Those raunls are 
kept in repair by moderate collections from the agriculturists 
for whose bcuelit they were constructed. Captain Junes’ 
report will amply repay fcrusal; aud for the details of 
this oflircr^s laborious operations we must refer them to No. 
XXf. Part ni. of the Selections from the Puldic llx^cords. 
An KngincerOtKccr has also been employed for two years in 
clearing the River Ganges from Kcvclguuge lo Allalmbad 
from 1 lie obsl ructions which itii|iode(l its nai igation. hi dry 
weather neither Steamers nor licavily laden boats were able 
to reach that Imsy port. Tlic sums cx|»eii<leil in IH47-I8, 
and IH 19-50^ on this w'ork amuiinied t<i nearly Its. 2(),0l)<). 
The ScJcclious from the Publuj lleoonls are full ofvahnildi* 
reports on dainsi bunds, canals, &e. constructed for ibc pur¬ 
pose of irrigation^ into details of winch it would be foreign lo 
tlic purpose of this article to enter. We can only point the 
way to those who arc curious to learn what the Conijmny’H 
Governinent has done for the bcuelit of the people. Persons 
willing to be satisfied can easily be so: it is a matter of 
regret that tlierc arc so few eiujuirors in the country. 
We <;uiinot however eoncliulc this part of our nnnarks 
w ithout prominently alluding to the mighty work now in 
progress, which will Ikj a la.stiug iiioiunucat of the ardent 
desire of tlic Ihiglish iu India to benefit its inliahilanlH 
and to preserve tlicm, if liuiTiaii nu'nns ran be available, 
from the horrors of a famine such as occurred in 18J57-3H- 
'The Ganges Canal will travel over 180 miles in its main 
course, throwing out branches right and left to JJoolund- 
shnr, Puttehghiir, Allyghiir, ('awnporcund lltawah. Kvery 
preoautioii has been adopted in its structure to avoid as far 
AS possible, any interference with the natural irrigation of 
the cuontrv, and to preserve the iuhabiCants of the dis¬ 
trict s tlirougli which the canal flows, fi*om the influence 
of malaria and the siekuess which, from want of proper 
precaution, struck down the people of the neighbour¬ 
ing villages after the re-admission of water to the Jumna 
Canals. On this noble work, up to the !5()lh June 1850, 
Company’s rupees Slf^olO-lt-ll had been tulvauccd to 
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defray the charges of the establishment and contingeut 
expejiscsf A further sum of 607^320rupee5 will be required 
to cover Ukcsc charges until the 30th of June 1853, 
wlinn it is supposed that the water will be admitted into 
ihc cunul. The total estimate for the completion of the 
whole undertaking is Ra. 141,66,311-7«5. The amount cx^ 
pended on the works alone, apart from all other sources of 
disbnrHcmcnt, on the 30th of June, d850, was not less 
than Jls, 36,99,879*8*1. Thus, the amount still required 
to iiuish the canal is Rs. 104,60,431•15*4. Up to the 
same date, the enormous sum of Co.^s Rs. 53,74,111 •14-9 
had already been paid by Government to defray the 
charges of works, establishments, ordinary repairs, sun¬ 
dries, and advances for material and stock. Surely, thia 
will be a work, when accomplished, of a nature to keep 
alive in the people of the Upper Provinces, an affec¬ 
tionate remembrance of the English nation. It is an 
undertaking of which we have a right not only to be 
proud, but to exult in and boast of to our foreign and 
home vinitors. Its advantages cannot be calculated or 
realir.cd in a moment's thought. They arc and will be of 
too permanent a character to be estimated at once; they 
will he best understood and appreciated hereafter, when 
au agricultural population, redeemed from poverty and 
the danger of starvation by the fertilizing streams of 
the canal, and blessed through its influence with com¬ 
parative wealth, shall relate to their children the pro¬ 
gress of that mighty work which has surrounded their 
villages with smiling fields, and filled their granaries 
with abundant harvests, when in short it shall be said 
ol our time, as it was of that of Augustus, but with 
greater truth— 

** Tuft. Cmif. nUs, 

Frogei eC r«tulii ubera.*^ 

Whilst wc are reviewing this part of our subject, it might 
perhaps be interesting as well as appropriate to mention 
the amount of money expended by private individuals from 
IH47 to 1850, in constructing works of public utility 
«iMun the Upper Provinces, and Saugor and Nerbudda 
erntOTies. This statement exhibits the influence which 
imcrgctic and active officers of Government possess within 
heir several districts, and afforda gratifying proofs of the 
orcc of good example. The works generally constructed 
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are wella^ tauka^ gh&ts^ serais^ b^idgea^ aud pl^utalious. 
The following are the aums: • 

a* 

In 1848, • • 1,70,909 0 7 

1849, ..3,07,784 11 3 

1850, .. 1,31,241 0 1 

Total, .. 6,09,934 11 11 

# 

We muat not pass over >Yithout notice the liberal grant 
allowed by the Court of Directors for the improvement of 
irrigation and for other useful uiidertiikings in the Pun* 
jaub. Wc arc not in a position to show whui has been 
done across tbe Sutledge, and therefore can only allude 
to the fact that a sum of £500,000 has been set apart 
for the purposes which wc have mentioned. Cut moat of 
our readers must have seen L«or<l Dalhousie’s minute ou 
the scarcity of timber, utid tbe Board of AduiiDistra- 
tion's remarks and suggestions on the same subject. In 
both, such a decided regard for the improvement and future 
prosperity of the country is apparent, that we can conti- 
dcntly look forward to a wise distribution and employment 
of the funds, the use of which has been sanctioned by the 
Home Government. 

Yrom the consideration of what has been done towards 
irrigating the country, and opening out roads and com¬ 
munications with large towns aud markets, wc are natu¬ 
rally led to the venaia qure$tio of Land i^venne. 
perhaps will be disposed to deny the real intention of our 
rulers to benefit the people of the Upper Provinces by the 
formation of the present system of revenue; but many 
• jiersons will be found to question the success of the expe¬ 
riment. No one can blame those elforts which were 
directed to discover the original possessors and proprietors 
of the village communities, and to bring to light rights 
which had long remained in abeyance; still we fear that 
it cannot he denied that the greater proportion of our agri¬ 
cultural population is in a state of sad poverty, living 
on the minimum of subsistence, from hand to mouth. 
We admit that this unfortunate state of things is partly 
attributable to deficiency of rains, want of water, and the 
natural untbriftiness of the people, and that these evils, 
by providing for artificial irrigation and by endeavours to 
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stimulate the people to ^i-catcr exertions, may be remedied? 
yet U is li melancholy fact, that t!ic smaller proprietors of 
llic soil are ^^rufUmlly being dispossessed of tficir riglits, and 
their places occupied by the strauger capitalists and local 
money-lenders. We should he glad to think that this is not 
the ease. We have deprived the talooqdars of their y.einia- 
darce rights whom we found in possession of a large circle 
of villages, because we discovered that they were not tlie 
original proprietors, but had usurped in times of peace 
the position which military talcftts and ability to command 
assigned to them, when the country was distracted with 
inicstinc feuds or border warfare. They were captains 
and leaders of the people only in days of danger, but 
their services were so frequently required, that the people 
at last became accustomed to a state of dependence and 
learnt to rrgar<l with indiftcrcncc the rule of chiefs to 
whom in the first instance they had voluntarily bound 
themselves, 'fhc cultivators, indeed, continued to conduct 
their own alfnirs within the village in the primitive way; 
they hu<t no eonncctiou with the fiovernmcnt, but paid a 
oerlain sum to their immediate superior, who was answer- 
able fur the State demand. In removing the lalooqdars, 
we have of coarse admitted the village com muni ties to 
settle directly with Government: hut we have deprived 
them of the. protc<ttion and kindly assistance wljicli in 
times of dilficuUy they might have met with at the hands 
of a wealthy chief, T'hc State should have taken the 
taloo(jdar’s place; but it did not; and couscqucutly the 
people, \?hcn in need of money, arc thrown upon the 
money-lenders. Whore the poor proprietor cannot pay the 
Ciovcrumeiit demand» his rights arc sold; where ho ouniiot 
diHcdmrgc his debt io the bohra or usurer, the sauio 
result isiirriNcd at, through the instrumeiitality of tlieCi\il 
Gourls. We cannot help suspccliug that our assessment 
must press upon the people, lu support of this suspicion, 
wo will put before our readers a statement showing the 
unmbiT of eases in which coercive measures were resorted 
to in order to realize rcveinic,in 18 W5-17,18t7-‘l8, 18'W-4y, 
and I8ll)-r>0, to W’hich we shall also subjoin another state¬ 
ment, showing tlic number of proprietary mutations regis¬ 
tered iu the Collectors’ olfices by order of Court, or by pri¬ 
vate IranstevH consequent on sale, mortgage, &c., during 
a pevioil ol three jears. Some ofonr readers may he aware 
of the measures by whicli the Government demand can be 
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collected. For tlie benefit of tbo^c who have not this in¬ 
formation, we will explain that laud revenue is realized iu 
cases of default; 1st, by the sale of the estate or puttee; 
2nd, by tlic transfer of the defaulting pul tec to a solvent 
putteedar, or shareholder iu the estate; 3rd, by farming 
out the estate to a stranger; and Itii, by kham nunage- 
nicnt, that is to say, when the CoUcetor works tlie CKialc 
himself on behalf of Government, n'liesc arc the priiieijial 
coercive measures. The following Statement will sliow the 
result of them during the fhur years we have }«pccilicil above. 




Farms* 

7>«w*/sr. 

Putlces, 

KhwM Aolti* 

Ult/S, 

1 

KiUws. 

Estates, 

Estates, 

l$4C«i7, - 

IIS 

120 

238 

1C2 

1%47-4H» - 

ht 

It 


110 

184s 40, •••. 

hO 

tt> 

120 

121 

1810.60, 

74 

102 

3101 

373 

Total in 1 years, 

321 

317 

1 

1 8161 

605 


In 1848-19, it is stated that nearly all the estates sold 
were in llatidu, (one among many victims of over-assess¬ 
ment,) and a large proportion of the other cor reive mea¬ 
sures were resorted to in tlic same district, Iu 1849-i)0, 
4d' out of the 74 estates sold belong Banda, as also 
48 cases of transfer, 13 of farm, uiul 31 <if kham holdings, 
aud 108 eases of transfer occurred iu the Allahabad dis¬ 
trict, Now, it cannot be denied, although tin; [ucssuro 
was apparently great iu both these iU.striels, tliat the 
number of transfers aud kham holdings iu the districts 
is fearfully large. It should be remembered that our best 
test of the assessment is cliiefly to bo found iu bad sea¬ 
sons; that 1848-49 was dciicicut in ruin, and wo see 
accordingly an increased proportion of transfers and kham 
holdings in 18*49-50. The people could not in the former 
year at once pay the Government demand, support ihciii- 
selvcs and their families, aud feed their cattle. Jloes not 
this tend to show that the assessment is only good for 
average or fair years, and that the chances of a drought 
have not been euHieiently regardctl ? If our readers are 
not satisfied on this point, the next statement will pro¬ 
bably induce them to ^akc up their miuds on the subject; 
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for ia it they will discover tlie successful operations of 
the poney-Ieuders, who buy, at a price infinitely below 
their real value, the rights of their victimised coustituents*. 


Abstract Statement of propric/ary mufations registered by 
order of the Court or by pnvatt transfer consequent on sale, 
mortgogty i^e. in the North Western Promnees, and Snugor 
and Nerbudda territories for the years 1847-48, 1848-49, 
and 1849-50, 


Salt bs order nf Coetrt. 



O 

1 

Aniuunt. 

1* 

J9 

o 

^ I 

1 


1 

1 


lS'i7.4S, 

1S93 

Rf. A. P. 
$75925 9 4| 

1855 

IS48.40. 


301921 S 7 

2067 


2»30 

891496 S 3 

2901 


Prioott Transfer. 



J 


0 

'll . 

c 


"5 

Amount. 



Total No. 
Caies. 

aJ 


1 

1*8 
o> ^ 

1" 



Ytf. A» Pi 




3748 

243t 

2089418 9 2 

5C81 

1 

2761 

1 

11873 

4213 

2465 

1723211 3 6 

68373396 

j 

12698 

5451 

2867 

1 

' 2016378 6 2 

7927'41C7 

1496t 


These statements assuredly disclose very mclanclioty 
facts. We could say, if time and space allowed, much 
more on this subject. We shall however take an early 
opportunity of recurring to that pregnant source of dis¬ 
cussions the laud revenue; at the same time, before con¬ 
cluding our remarks on this particular head, we may ob¬ 
serve that one part of the system, at least, must command 
universal respect—we allude to the record of rights and 
holdings in every village, which arc deposited in the Col¬ 
lector's othce. Wo have no hesitation in saying that 
this record of rights, when prtiperly completed and under¬ 
stood by the people, wilt be one of the greatest safeguards 
trom wrong, which the Hriiish Government has ever vouch¬ 
safed to the poorer classes of proprietors and ryots of 
upper India. 
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A VOICE FROM THE TEMPLE. 

BY A BARRISTBR. 


Ten thonund minstreU sing 
Of in cense* breathing Spring, 

Or the soft spell of summer evening’s stgli, 

Of visions pure that bless. 

The muser’s loneliness, 

’Neath the still presence of the star-lit «ky. 

I know that spirits high 
Drink dreams of melody, 

From the wild voice of mountain*atnrm and sea, 
That strike a deeper tone» 

Of rapture from their own, 

Till all the listening world entranced be. 

But he who must abide, 

’Mid life’s swift cirding tide, 

Where toil and care and schemes tnmnltuoiis meet, 
May with attentive ear, 

’Mid that strange discord, hear 
Snatches of music elo<]uent and sweet. 

For all that smiling earth 
Pictures of bliss or mirth. 

With living impulse throbs in human hearts; 

There in sad earnest reign 
The sorrow and the pain 
That fancy to material things imparts. 

No sympathetic fears. 

For its brief-lived compeers. 

Lend the pale languor to the lily’s brow: 

Though maiden blushes speak, 

Fo» the young rose’s cheek, 

It hath not listened to love’s whispered vow. 
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Senseless (o fnorUil wop. 

The streams complaining flow, 

No poet’s doom the gpcenwcojl’s sigh <Ieplores; 
And ocean waves, whose tone 
Might seem creation’s moan, 

Beat passionless on dull unheeding shores. 

Blit in yon living wave. 

Is purpose pure and brave: 

Victorious patience: noblest poverty: 

There arc true hearts whose beat 
Makes melorlies more sweet 
Than wandered through the woods of A ready. 

And thoughts that cannot die, 

Of happier days gone by, 

Best in lone hearts armd those crowded ways ; 

As some serenest star. 

On waters cold and far. 

The livelong night its pitying look delays. 

Nor think that love doth dwell, 

Only in Sylvan dell. 

The priest of nature’s holy solitude; 

Into the sunless room 
’Mid the tall city’s gloom. 

Oft will the gentle visitor intrude. 

No costly prize of yore, 

The Hellenic victor bore. 

Yet none believe he strove for empty praise: 
Braved danger, toil and death 
To win a parsley wreath, 

Or twine a weary brow with withering bays. 

As through the shouting throng, 

Silent he passed along, 

What bade his cheek with deepest crimson burn ? 
In some CEgean isle, 

A dark-eyed maiden’s smile, 

Would proudly greet her chosen one’s return. 
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Wo win from musty l>Ag^ 

Frosts of untimely Hgc, 

Blit not for fortune or for lame we sigli ; 

'riie loneliest will not part 
*WitW dreams that haunt hia heart, 

Of one whose love shall bless lum ere he die. 

In days that iie*er may come* 

Kach hath his pfomiscnl home, 

A smile of welcome waiting at his door, 

And faces full of glee. 

To cluster round bis knee. 

And songs to soothe when day*d duU toil is o^er. 

None would grow old alone, 

Strong arms to lean upon. 

Kind words to cheer, the fading desh will crave. 
And in death’s chill repose. 

Soft liands our eyes to close. 

And gentle tears to dew a father’s gravel 
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ROSALTK. 

Rosalie B^Argonne was an orphan: her mother had died 
\n giving her birth: her fatherj though a brave officer and 
of high family^ had brought himself to a premature end by 
a more than usual indulgence in the profligacy of the age— 
that of Louis XV.—whilst she was a mere child. Well- 
—an orphan—poor—the ideas of the time suggest¬ 
ed but one asylum for Rosalie—the convent. Accord¬ 
ingly, when she was five years old, she was permanently 
placed for residence and education in the convent of 
the Holy Heart at Paris. As she grew up she gave signs 
of great beauty, and at sixteen her rich chesnut hair—yet 
preserved to her—her pale alabaster complexion—more 
than all, the largo half timorous, half confiding eyes, gave 
an interest to her appearance, which few who saw her 
ronld easily forget. Reside an indistinct remembrance of 
nn old chateau—a terrace—and the trees of a park, 
where her extreme childhood had been passed under the 
rare of an aunt—her whole memories and associations 
centred in the cloisters and garden, the chapel and 
graveyard of the convent, the school-room, and the calm 
society of the sisterhood. Amongst the nuns, there was 
one who had more especially undertaken the care of Ro* 
Haliers education: this was Ther^. Therese still pre¬ 
served traces of great beauty, and the belUlikc tones of her 
voice were heard above the rest in the plaintive harmonies 
of the chant and the anthem. For this sister Rosalie 
entertained the greatest affection, and delighted to be in 
her society. One evening they were walking in the garden 
together: it was summer, and the day, which had been 
very hot, was closing in golden lighta and with a rich and 
calm magnificeiice. Rosalie was then fourteen, and had 
almost grown into a companion for Ther^c. And it was 
there and on that evening under the spell of the beautiful 
hour, and no longer able to restrain the yearning for sym¬ 
pathy, that Thei^se broke the silence of years and told a 
tale in the attentive ears of her young friend. It was an 
old tale—one that many could tell—but it was new to the 
listener. And the strangeness of it seemed enhanced by 
the emotions with which it was narrated, the thickness of 
voice that arrested utterance, ant} the tears that despite 
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nil efforts, would sometimes trickle (k)?rn the pale cheek. It 
^as an old tale; it was a tale of one who was young cmd 
handsome, with a clear loud laugh and a debonair mien, 
who bad whispered soft words and pledged his troth, and 
gone otf to the wars with a lock of hair in his bosom and 
eternal promises on his lip, and then, in the racket of 
camps and the gaiety and the whirl of foreign cities, had 
forgotten all this —and married another. 

nicrcsc never alluded to this story again: nay,she often 
afterwards seemed to try and counteract the effect of hav* 
iiig told it, by exhortations to abandon all interest in world¬ 
ly adcctions, and fix the heart on that mystical love where 
its desires could alone be satisfied. But the story had been 
told and could never be cancelled from the mind where it 
had made its own impression. 

Amongst the pictures with which the convent chapel 
was decorated, there were two which had a most singular 
influence over Rosalic^s imagination. Une was the licne- 
diction of the Little Children, and the other was the Buf* 
feting of Christ. In the first, the Saviour was represent¬ 
ed as seated under a tree with a child on his knee, and 
other little children were being led towards Him by their 
nurses and mothers. The Saviour seemed to be teaching 
something; for his hand was raised, and one Kngcr stretched 
out as if to impress a word or thought, and the child was 
looking up into His face, and its lips were apart as if try¬ 
ing to say what it was bid. The piece was the work of an 
Italian Master, and inhisdivincst manner. There was in¬ 
deed no verisimilitude about it: the Oriental had not been 
attempted; the countenance of the Saviour was of Italian 
cast, and the children were such as the artist had seen 
every day playing about in the vineyards of his own land. 
In truth, the face of the child on the Saviour’s knee was 
painted from recollection of a son who was dead, but whom 
the affection of the father recalled from the grave often 
and often by producing his little delicate lineaments on the 
canvas. But though no trace of the (Cast appeared in 
the picture, there was a holy spirituality so pervading it, 
a fervent light of poetry and piety so completely illuminat¬ 
ing it, that all incongruities of scone or circumstance 
were wholly absorbed in the one beautiful idea of the whole. 
* The other picture--:-the Buffeting—was a much larger piece. 
It was from a Flemish studio, aud, though much admired, 
was chiefly excellent for ^he Imidiiess of ih^ grouping and 
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the richness of the colours. The High Priest in all his dra- 
perj had started to his feet^ the Council were frowning and 
gesticulating angrily from their places)—in the midst was 
the Man of Sorrows^ plainly clad and looking calmly on the 
ground. The foreground figures were servants and others, 
in different attitudes of menace and insult. The faces of 


all except the Saviour were coarse and stern, and even His 
expressed little but manly resignation. 

In the inexperienced conceptions which poor Rosalie 
formed of the world, the twd principles which seemed to 
her to conflict, the gentle and the coarse, were always asso¬ 
ciated in her mind with these two pictures : the good and 
kind with the Benediction—the hard and rough with the 
Buffeting. 

Beautiful weather and the spring time, and music, and 
prayer, and the affection of Therese or the kindness of 
other sisters, she associated with the Saviour and the chiU 
dreu. Unkind words, a harsh action (for these intrude, 
alas! sometimes even into consecrated houses,) howling 
nights of wind and rain, death and sickness, all that she 
dreaded, all that she shrunk from, seemed inseparably 
wrapt up with the image of the rude bad meu and the 
cruel and angry Council. What a puzzle it all was to her ! 
What a strange world it is, she thought) flowers bloomin4 
into decay, beauty flourishing into uncomeliness, life cuh 
minating into death! and then the story she had been 
told of the outer world,—what was it? Love and hope fuN 
filled by oblivion and despair! Oh yes, the sisterhood were 
right, she at last concluded, this world with its joys and 
sorrows roust be abandoned, and we do right to strive and 
forget it, and wait in prayer and hope for a better. 

With this she managed for a time to console herself; bu( 
at length the dark thought came, if good is so mixed up 
with evil-—nay more, if evil seem so often to be the natural 
termination of good, are we quite sure that God is love, 
and that there is a bettcrworld? And so, poor child, she 
went on, sometimes in hours of prayer and gentleness fully 
relying on the goodness of the Creator: at others almost 


puzzled into despair at the permission of sin and sorrow. 
About a year before the incident which forms my anec¬ 
dote occurred, Rosalie had begun to experience the failing 
of health. All the symptoms attendant qpon that relentless . 
disease, which outs off the blossom whilst yet merely pro¬ 
phesying the fruit, were upon her. The lassitude—the 
1 • 
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deep, l)ul unrefresiling slumbers, loss of naturnl appe¬ 
tite, the apathy to what was going ou around—all stfdly 
marked the inevitable approach of the '^shadow feared of 
man/^ Still in the silent and listless hours constantly 
was present to her the thought—Oh for tlic aHsnrauco 
that the good is the pcrmancut, and the bad merely the 
accidental! Then the idea came vividly before her, that 
perhaps in the outer world, which I know of only by re¬ 
port, I might be convinced that the design of the world 
is gentle and good. * 

The last days were come. It was one forenoon, and 
the sister who had been watching by Kosalie’s bed had 
left the apartment for a few minutes. Rosalie awoke 
from heavy sleep, she felt an unusual vigour—almost a 
supernatural return of strength. The thought flashed upon 
her mind, I will see this outer world before 1 die. She 
rose from her bed, she passed down the stairs and through 
the cloister. She had wrapped a cloak about her, and was 
now at the gate. It stood a little ajar—she went flrst into 
the lane where the gate opened, and from thence into the 
public street, and now she was in the scene of all her 
boundless anxiety—the outer world! 

The state of Paris was at that time perhaps the most 
*awful that history in her most tragic passages has to 
relate of any city. A deadly and fearful antagonism 
existed between the rich and the poor ; the poor hated 
and cursed the rich, and the rich despised the poor. 
The rich were lost in affectation and profligacy, and 
the poor were muttering under their breath unceasing 
lamentations till it was finally stopped by hunger or 
death. The crisis was slowly approaching—there was in¬ 
deed at present a silence and a hush, but it was like 
that mysterious and appalling pause that precedes the 
tempest of the Tropics. Talk of festivity in the plague 
city—what was that to the noble biiffoons and rakes of 
France dancing and laughing and intriguing and gam¬ 
bling, with disgrace, destitution and death Just stand¬ 
ing behind them, ready, when Time should give the signal, 
to hale them to the judgment. Vive la bagaitlley^ cried 
the intoxicated victims, and retribution answered with grim 
and terrible mirth a la lantenUi a la laniemeJ^ 

Such was the state of the city when Rosalie went forth 
into its streets. It had been a wet morning, and was now 
cold and raw. There were but few people about, and those 
. " c 2 
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lookingrsulky ami in a*1iurry. She moved rapidly along— 
past a churchy and now into a square. On a door step, she 
happened to observe a gaunt and haggard woman sitting, 
who looked fearfully ill. She stopped and addressed her, 
Poor woman, are you unwell 
Dying,’’ was the abrupt answer• 

What complaint have you got 

'' A common one,” the woman roughly replied. 

What would do you any good, poor creature?” 

Pood!” 

'' But why do you fast, if it makes you ill, the church 
does not require that.” 

The woman looked up in Rosalie’s face, and saidfiercely, 

You arc x\ot joking me?” bx\t assured by Rosalie’s expres¬ 
sion that such was not the case, she added I am poor, 
Miss! I cannot get work or money or food, and as I 
cannot eat the paving stones, I am dying.” Just at this 
moment a handsome carriage passed with servants in splen¬ 
did liveries and outriders. A bon mol had just exploded, 
'xnd a fine young girl was seen laughing inside, vis d vis to 
two gaily <U*es8cd young men equally amused. 

The woman to whom Rosalie hud been speaking rose 
iloggcdly from her scat, and in alow thick voice cursed the 
i^ay and brilliant party by her God, und predicted that 
tlicir hour was near. 

Uosalic, frightened at the woman’s manner, but inwardly 
determined to send her some relief from the convent, pass¬ 
ed swiftly from the spot. The poor starving, the rich 
iaiigbing—this was terrible, no assurance of the goodness 
of God here. She pursued her way all round the square, 
then back again towards the convent, past the old church. 
Slve met some boys, they hooted at her strange appearance, 
she lied, thinking of the rough men buftettiug the Sa¬ 
viour, All was dark and discouraging. It came on to 
rain. When she reached the convent, the door was still 
ajar, but standing close by it for shelter was a youth in the 
dress of a theological student. Ho was lame, and not 
liandsomc in countenance, but a singular glow of intelli¬ 
gence lighted up the eyes and the upper part of the face, 
lie spoke to her; asked her name, and how she came to 
be out iw such weather. And he was very gentle with her, 
and told her she was too young and fair Cor a nunnery, and 
that he should be always happy if such eyes as bet’s shone 
upon him. And yet though he,praised her, it was with 
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the courtesy of birth, and he puthi^ arm guarding^Iy round 
her, and so they stood for some time conversing together. 
Then he gave her one kiss on her cold forehead and bade 
her take care of licr health and remember the stranger. 
She went in. It was enough,—she had had one faint glimpse 
of how the awakened heart has a world of its own, where 
Christ and the Children have conquered. 

When the attendant sister—it was Tlicresc—returned to 
the sick chamber, llosalie was not there. In surprise and 
wonder she was sought for*everywhere : at length, in the 
chapel was she found: she was lying dead in the aisle 
before the picture of the Benediction of the (Miildrcn. 

A day or two after, the student whom Ilosalic had met 
in the gateway colled to ask how she was. As the gate 
opened, a swell of music was heard: they were chanting 
the funeral Mass. 

A strange fate awaited that young man : hr was then 
expecting a dull ecclesiastical career, but it was not so 
ordered, lie was to tread a more splendid path : he was 
to be with Kings in the hour of their glory, and in the 
day of their distress. The cold truths of Machiavel 
were to be familiar in his mouth as household words. 
He was to shine as the unfailing oraclu of n court f 
*and whilst others were to rise, flourish and fall around 
him, the glory of his own reputation Avas to last long 
enough to illuminate the close of a protracted life. But 
there were pauses for memory and reflection oven in the 
brilliant and perilous career of this extraordinary man, 
and when the gentler mood was on him, there were some 
who have seen the cold calm eye glisten as he told the tale 
of Rosalie. 
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Altliough several explanations have been put for^vard 
both of the system pursued at this institution as well as 
of tlic results which have attended it, a very general 
misunderstanding seems to prevail on the subject. Any 
one indeed who had chosen to^ peruse a certain scries of 
papers in our Sister Maga of Benares, would have had lit¬ 
tle difficulty in perceiving the drift of the operations which 
l)r. Ballantyne has sot ou foot; but as we know that some 
have not perused those papers, under the impression that 
they were entirely scholastic, whereas in truth they wore 
mostly popular; and as others of our readers may not sub¬ 
scribe to our valuable cotemporary, we shall attempt to 
place before them in a succinct view, both what has been 
done at the Benares College, and the principles which 
guided the direction of the work. The tninundcrstanding 
wc have alluded to has been almost ludicrous. Some of 
the most superheial have conceived a mysterious idea that 
J)r. Ballautync ignores the advantages of the Baconian 
philosophy, and has gone back hopelessly into the arms of 
Aristotle. Others in a bewildered way have taken up one 
of the explanatory femlleions, and having hit upon a pas¬ 
sage of this sort,—** One of the nicest points in regard to 
absolute non-existence is that involved in the question, 
whether the absolute non-existence of absolute non-exist¬ 
ence is a non-existence or an existence,” have concluded at 
once that they had got amongst the irrefragable and in- 
€'.omparablc doctors, and have laid down the book lest 
they should come suddenly upon all the difficulties of an 
angel in vacuo. And even those who have taken the trou¬ 
ble to enquire into the subject, appear to us by a strange 
fatality to have formed an unfair view of it. Thus, an 
intelligent writer in one of our local newspapers* speaking 
of the report of the Benares College for 184^49, thus ex¬ 
presses himself. ** The perusal of this report has led us to 
the conclusion that in their notions of education some of 
our Colleges are at least a century behind England. At 
this very time a crusade is being preached against the 
English Universities for clinging too closely to the lau- 

• DeUie Gitette, Jal; X&d, IShU 
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guages and philosophy of aotiquity and the middle ages. 
Commissions of enquiry said to be illegal, are forced i^ou 
these bodies, and the rights of private property invaded for 
the sake of obtaining a course of education more in conso¬ 
nance with the light and requirements of modern times. 
Yet here we have a Government College, whose course of 
education consists in wading through the quirks, quibbles 
and absurdities of the Sanscrit philosophy 

Now, this, though wc make no doubt it was written in 
a good spirit, appears to us* a one-sided statement, because, 
in the first place, the Sanscrit studies alone do not obvi¬ 
ously form the course of education at Benares, nor in the 
second is wading through the quirks, &c. of Sanscrit phi¬ 
losophy” at all an adequate or appropriate description of 
the line of instruction adopted with the Pandits. 

The principal point to be distinctly kept in mind iu 
judging fairly of Dr. Ballantyne’s system is this,—that the 
question between him and the public is not whether a San¬ 
scrit College is or is not a desirable institution, but 
whether, \mder the circumstances of a Sanscrit College 
existing, such and such modes of teaching arc likely to 
prove useful or otherwise. All declamation against the 
folly* of returning to obsolete languages and exploded 

' philosophy, is beside the mark, would apply equally well 
to the Calcutta Mudrissa, and is in fact really upon a 
diflerent subject. 

The Sanscrit College at Benares was founded in 1798 
'^for the cultivation of the laws, literature, and (as inse¬ 
parably connected with the two former) religion of the 
Hindoos,^^ and it was added that the discipline was to 
be conformable in all respects to the Dharm S’istra in 
the chapter on Education.^^ 

• Dr. Ballantync has remarked in hisHeport for 1846-47, 
'‘‘These terms appear to contain the germ of notliing be¬ 
yond the conciliating the natives of India by paying a 
graceful compliment to tbeir language and literature, and 
of perhaps providing better educated Pandits to act as 
legal councillors than could otherwise have been always 
met with. For many years all the efforts of the various 
gentlemen who took an interest iu the College, appear to 
have been directed to the increasing of its efficiency in 
these respects.*’ It seems, however, that in 1844, Mr. John 
Muir, C. S., during a temporary incumbency as Principal, de¬ 
livered lectures in Sanscrit on Moral and Intellectual Phi- 
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losophy, and thi^ must be considered the first movement 
in the direction towards which Dr. Ballantyne^s labours are 
all turned. At length arrived the present Principal, who 
having recorded his impression in looking back on the year 
18*14-47 that in the studies of the Sanscrit College all im- 
provcment at present must be in the way of addition not of 
substitution; proceeded in 1847-48 to try an experiment. 
What was the experiment? To translate Duns Scotus into 
Sanscrit probably? On the contrary, to introduce the 
study of Engluh into the Sanscrit College. Tliis experi¬ 
ment with a little difficulty at the outset gradually succeed- 
edj and an English class of Pandits was formed. For their 
use the Principal prepared an English Grammar in Sanscrit, 
existing Grammars being as be himself expresses it, ''with 
reference to the Pandits, at once redundant and defective, 
inasmuch as these manuals take for granted that the 
learner knows nothing of grammar as a science, and that 
his TCrnaculnr is English or a language of a similar 
In the next session then, after the experiment was tried, 
the students of English consisted of the regular pupils of 
that department and the Sanscrit students who had 
been induced to begin English. Between these two bodies, 
though speaking the same vernacular, no interchange of 
conversation on the subject of their studies could take 
place, for, as the Principal observed, " the technical 
terms with which they were respectively familiar, being 
the product of opposite theories, were not convertible 
by one who was not conversant with both/’ He goes 
on to say, " The consequence is that the Pandits, 
in full reliance upon a dogmatic, and, as they think, 
inspired philosophy, which has stood the discussion (such 
as it has yet encountered) of centuries, look with calm 
superiority on the pretensions of a more modest pldloso- 
phy, which avows that it is only progressing towards that 
perfection which it cannot hope to reach j whilst on the 
other hand, our English students, struck by the imposing 
methodical completeness of the brahminical system, which 
they cannot comprehend in detail, and bewildered in every 
attempt to cope with the dialectical subtlety of the Pan¬ 
dits, who, they see perfectly, though unintelligible to the 
English student, are quite mtelligiblc to each other, be¬ 
come possessed by an uneasy feeling, that there is more, 
if they could but come at it, in the Sanscrit philosophy 
than is dreamt of in ours.” 
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In some way to remove this bar^;ier, aud to ciaahlc the 
English students in some degree to judge of the where¬ 
abouts of their Sanscrit compeers in mental cultivation, 
the Principal prepared an English version of the Sanscrit 
School Grammar^ the ^^Laghu Kaumudi,” with references 
and comments. This book is an abridgment of the 

Siddhfinta Kaumuili/’ which again itself is an arrange¬ 
ment of the celebrated work of Panini, a sage^ who, with 
great ingenuity condensed the canons of grammar into 
so small a space as to render them utterly uuiutelligible 
without the aid of a conjectural commentary. Tlic pe¬ 
culiar advantage,” says the Principal/^ of studying the Sans¬ 
crit grammar in the shape in which it is presented in the 
^ Kaumudi/ is this, that the learner is thus prepared to 
avail himself of the rich treasures of Sanscrit philology.” 

Besides the publication of this (Jrammnv, tlie Principal pre¬ 
pared and delivered a set of lectures on the Nyaya philoKophy, 
This system was selected, because whilst the Vedunta at¬ 
tempts to form a phih>suphioalthc<»ry of tlic universe from 
the inspired pages of the Vedas, and the Saukliiya (having 
suppressed the Deity) to dream a gradual development of 
the universe from the primordial essence, the Nyaya* is 
^ an attempt to present a physical and metaphysical theory 
of the universe in the shape of a philosophical arrange¬ 
ment. This system was therefore beat suited to the Prin¬ 
cipals purposes. Of it,” he says, have chiefly made use 
in laying the foundation of an attempt to present to the 
students of the Sanscrit College an equally comprehensive 
view of the universe, divested of those errors, in their own 
Nyaya, which modern observation and experiment have 
shown to be such, and giving somewhat of its due to the 
physical departments of science, which were much less 
•prominent in the original ex position of the Nyaya doctrine 
than its metaphysics, to which the physics were entirely 
subordinated, as they have ever since remaiued.” The 
text book taken was the ** Tarka Sangraha.” Sentence was 
read by sentence, translated and commented on in English, 
so that the regular English stiidenta could easily follow. 

During the same session, the Principal also delivered to 
the class of Pandits part of a course of lectures in Sanacrit 
on the Mutual Uelatious of the Sciences.” When, in the 

* A practice prevailed of celliog the Nyeya eyatem, Hindu logic,” Imt 
logic it only e pert of U. However, till Itler ywi the word baa bceo looaely uted* 
Dr» WatU beptiaed bit emaaiog fabjecC.^** Logic." 
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due exposition of this siibjcct^ he came to Part 3, Meta¬ 
physics/’ some natuTal astonishment fell upon Ids audi¬ 
tors^—the pudding bag was discovered in the midst of the 
puddings—they having been accustomed to look upon Meta¬ 
physics as the one science which formed a receptacle for alt 
the others. 

To silence, however, objeclions» he promised that he 
would afterwards give a full exposition of the sciences with 
an arrangement modelled on their own. This promise he 
is now fulfilling in his Synopsis of science’’ for which 
the arrangement of Gautama’s Aphorisms has been adopted as 
a frame-work. 

It is erroneous to suppose, however, that these Aphorisms 
can be made into a frame-work without planing and chiselling 
and dovetailing and hammering of an extensive description. 
Take an instance. Take a subdivision of a Nyaya cale- 
gory—Karth,—this is stated to be of two kinds, ^^cternal 
and transient,—eternal in the form of atoms, transient 
in the form of products.” To this subdivision the Prin¬ 
cipal has to join three others, water, light and air. Then 
for atom and mass he substitutes chemical and iion-chc- 
mical. Matter, not in the form of atoms, is subdivided 
into organized body, organ of sense, and organic mass.” 
The Principal’s chisel scoops out the middle division, and 
from the organized bodies, his plane has to shave off fiery, 
aqueous and aerial. Under the head of organized bodies come 
in our Zoology and Botauy, the Hindoos admitting that 
animals and plants have both organized bodies, their 
difference being marked by the absence or presence of 
the power of locomotion, with which distinction the Prin¬ 
cipal expresses himself generally satisfied, though wc 
should think some of the molluscs, and the zoophytes 
would trouble him here. Then, under the inorganic 
mass, he places his Geography, Geology and Astrono¬ 
my. From this specimen, it may be seen that a vast deal 
of alteration and adaptation is necessary before the frame¬ 
work can be in any way made to serve the purpose 
required. 

Subsequently, the Principal has prepared for the use of 
Ihe students in the Knglish department, a lecture on the 
Sankhya and a lecture on the Vedanta philosophy. The 

Sahitya Darpana” also has been selected as a portion of 
the course of Sanscrit study designed for the Bnglish de¬ 
partment, This work, it appears, is a treatise on the 
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graces of language and their employment in rhetoric; it was 
from the pen of VUwanatha Kaviraja, and is considered 
the standard of taste among the learned Hindoos. 

Enoughj we think, will now have been said to show that 
the system which the Principal of the Benares College has 
been pursuing, if a mighty maze, is not at any rate with¬ 
out aplau. 

For this system he claims that it tends to make 
the English and Sanscrit departments of the College un¬ 
derstand each other on 8u1^ect8,m regard to which hither* 
to the students of the two departments, though speaking 
the same vernaculars, could as little understand each 
other as the inhabitants of separate planets with sepa¬ 
rate natural laws.’^ He claims also that he has enlisted 
Sanscrit on the side of progress, and that he has endea¬ 
voured to make the learning of the Hindoos a strong ally, 
instead of a stubborn opponent. And wc think lie has a 
fair right to the admission of all these claims. We have 
purposely reserved to this place the notice of another view 
of l)r. Ballantyne, which, as it docs not seem to us in 
the least degree connected with his great plan, had bet¬ 
ter not be confused with it. He considers the Sanscrit 
^ language would be the best source for the supply of com¬ 
pounded words to correspond with our philosophical and 
scientidc terms, in communicating modem knowledge by 
means of the vernacular languages. Here we gladly take 
his opinion as a guide, and believe, on his authority, that 
the Sanscrit would prove abundantly opulent for that pur¬ 
pose. And now that wc tliink wc have both discerned, 
and (after a feeble fashion), narrated what is being done 
at Benares, let ns warn whomBOevor has followed us thus 
far, that we are entering the region of coraiacntary,8othat 
• he may swiftly make his escape if he should be indifferent 
to our opinions* 

We know no fresher or more agreeable hand-book 
of Metaphysics than Mr. L»ewes* Biography of Philosophy, 
but yet he speaks (in his preface) mournfully of this wis¬ 
dom, as Solomon Jiad spoken far more mournfully of all 
wisdom before him, that it ends only in vexation of spirit, 
And we hope it will not prejudice the candour with which 
we have sought to understand operations at Benares if wo 
confess that, to our mind, after full consideration, it appears 
that this also is vanity. 

In the first place, wc pannot bat thiuk that the influence 
oHhe Pandits on the public mind of the native populaiio^i^ 
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ia greatly over-rated, apd here we join issue with the wri¬ 
ter-in the Dclhie Gazette, whom we before quoted. 

Where is it cjcerted? We know that it prevails atljcuarcs 
and Nuddeeah. But what is its weight at Allahabad, 
at Agra, at IVfcerut, at all the large towns in these Pro¬ 
vinces? Something very small. Really, from all we can 
learn, something very small. There is nowin this part of the 
country a tolerably successful native Press. Much occurs 
in the pages of these journals on the subject of Musselman 
tenets, and, surely, if in all quarters there was a stealthy, 
watchful, skilful influence a broad on the part of the Pandits, 
like that attributed (rightly or wrongly) to the Society of 
Jesus, this means, such as it is, would not be neglected of 
strengthening the ancient faitli in the minds of a con¬ 
sider able body of such middle classes as the present state 
of native society affords; for the very small circulation 
of the native papers is not a fair criterion of how many 
read them, as they arc often lent. 

But we arc constantly in the habit of inspecting these 
little journals, and can testify that no advantage is taken 
of them to entrench the ground of Hindooism. In fact, 
the only paper which seems to view with alarm our efforts 
towards public enlightenment is a Benares one, which has 
recommended parents once or twice not to send their chil¬ 
dren to Missionary schools where Christianity is inculcat¬ 
ed, but rather to the Government Colleges where there will 
be no danger of their picking up religious heresies of any 
kind. Now, we hold that if the efforts of the Pandits 
were mysterious, uuited, universal as some allege, the 
progress” spoken of by Dr. Ballantync would be very soon 
detected, its tendency discerned, and resort to the Benares 
College finally discouraged. 

Only thirty-six miles north of the city where this 
Magazine is published, is Muthra. Every one knows 
that place to be the scone of the incarnation of Vishnu 
as Krishna, the darling of the milk-maids and tha 
hero ot the Mahabharata. To it and to its sister town 


Bindvabun, many Bengalis and others retire in the 
close of life. The latter place especially is considered a 
propitious spot in which to die, and indeed any one who 
had once encountered its monkeys, and passed through 
its bazars would naturally conclude it was not a place in 
which to live. The neighbourhood of Muthra is the mys¬ 
terious and sanctified district of Brij, and to make the 
.evreuit of llic Twenty-four Woods, us it is culletl, mrny 
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thousand persons arrive yearly from jliftfereut parts pf India. 
Surely this is a locality which the Pandits, were they* in¬ 
fluential as described, would not omit to make serve their 
purposes: yet we are enabled to say with confidence that 
there arc very few persons in and about Miithra who un^ 
dorstaud Sanscrit at all. And such as do, chant the 
Gita Govinda, mumble a litany, peruse a few stories out 
of the Puranas, and that is about all. The principal Brah¬ 
min caste at Muthra is the Chobe, and they arc by profes¬ 
sion merely beggars. YonVould not in deed naturally look 
for the learning of the cloister amongst mendicant fri¬ 
ars: but enquiry has been made amongst other brahmins 
there resident, and we have every reason to believe that 
Hinduism, in a high theological or philosophic sense, is 
utterly unknown in Brij. We are now speaking from our 
own observations: if any one can contradict the inference 
we draw, from their experience, we shall be glad to bo 
convinced, but until we can have fairly placed before 
us something like a statistical account of the numbers and 
ramifications of the Pandits, their organisation and their 
operations, wc must retain our opinion that their intluenoo 
us a body in these Provinces has been estimated with ex¬ 
aggeration. 

^ And then, with every respect for the extraordinary abili¬ 
ties and high earnestness of Dr. Ballantyne, has he made 
fair allowance for the weakness of ordinary minds ? The 
Pandits are to be brought up in an elaborate and infalli¬ 
ble system up to a certain point, and then that system, 
during the process of being fashioned into the possibility 
of usefulness, is shown before their very eyes to be partly 
defective, and partly false. On the other hand, the Eng¬ 
lish students arc to be brought up in a simple practical 

•system of knowledge up to a certain point, and then in¬ 
troduced to an entirely artificial arrangement, which till 
understood, (and surely some will not look below the sur¬ 
face), must seem and indeed be to them, perilous word¬ 
gambling and splitting x)f sounds. If Dr. Ballantyn© 
could remaia with us for ever, if his pupils had not the 
allotted tasks of life before them, and could continue in 
the attitude of listeners for the long novitiate of the 
Grove or the^orch, we have no doubt his genial ta¬ 
lents would at last sooth the despair of the one party, 
and clear up the confusion of the other, and both might 
then go forth in an ^vanced stage of enlightenment; 
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But ala%! ark is long, ijud life short. 

and moreover, in this instance, the teacher has probably 
1i]iiropeau distinctions in store, soon to call him from 
the scene, and his pupils have each and all speedily to look 
after that truly unphilosophie and troublesome business, 
daily bread. However, in judging I)r. Ballantyne’s plans, 
we must always remember that he necessarily begins from 
the stand point (standpunkt) of a Sanscrit College. He 
was summoned not to advise whbthcr thci*c should or should 
not be a Sanscrit College, but to lend his abilities to ren¬ 
der useful the existing one. If the idea of a Sanscrit 
College is a false and chimerical one, the fault must not 
be laid at his door. If his position remind us of Socrates 
in the aerial basket, the basket was already floating in 
the clouds, when he ascended into it. 

The question whether a Christian people in 1798 or 
1863, ought to be paying "delicate compliments” to the 
T)hurm S^dstra, seems to us to be one which cannot l>c 
asked alone. For a proper answer to it would involve the 
decision of that other most momentous question,—can In¬ 
dia be regenerated whilst any of her existing institutions 
remain? 

Can we prop and plaster the old building till it wears 
the semblance of a habitable fabric?—we speak with the 
greatest possible deference for opposite opinions,—we think 
not. The laws, language, customs, religion, traditions 
and ideas of former Hindustan, it should, we humbly be¬ 
lieve, be our steady, undoviating effort to eradicate from 
the face of the land. * There is an incurable rottenness in 
the estate. It may sound a Vandal proposition ; there is 
naturally something solemn and affecting in the ruin of 
that which time hath in any measure consecrated,— 
much more so when such vast antiquity—but these considera¬ 
tions are more fitted to have occurred before wc came here. 
Now, here we arc,—spread over the country with our bottles 
and OUT buggies, and her destinies in our keeping—with 
tremendous duties to perform, and no time for sentiment. 
God forbid that we should understate what has been done 

* Thi$ U of coQTM th9 ** tahnid w/a*’ ^ew« thould it be otUsd 

sn ** indolent end iaperciliooe'* ecbeme* lie indoUnce depend! upon the 
se*l with which it it protected • tod ei to it! aoper^outnest, U it too pruuxnp* 
tuou! to My you may tear np Menu If you have got MaoanUy, or the Vedai, 
when you have got tU New TeiUmont ? 
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hy those who hold the exactly opposite opiiiiou ! ^ We do 
not mean for a moment to deny that much sound infojm- 
ation and knowledge have been spread abroad by means of 
the vernacular languages. But where alone of any place 
in the country has the living moral lifcj the end of all 
education, begun really, bopehiUy, to show itself! Surely 
in Calcutta, Surely in those men who are beginning 
to see how the female element, given its proper influ¬ 
ence, would purify society; those men who come for¬ 
ward to heljF in charity amd consideration for the poor, 
and who arc anxiously seeking to take an upright and 
honour able and active part os householders and citisens* 
Their number may not be large, but there are such men, 
and have wc any like them in those Provinces ? And how is 
it then these principles have taken root? simply because 
their circumstances and interests have urged them to the 
English language, the adoption of Knglish habits, and 
the apprehension of Knglish ideas. That closer connection 
with our nation has had its bad effects too, no one can 
deny: that Baboos have picked up bad English habits is 
true; but surely the moral of that fact is not that Baboos 
should not imitate the English, but that the English 
should amend their manners, ^J'here is nothing to laugh 
at in Young Bengal'* getting tipsy on Champagne, for 
the joke is not his drinking it, but the excess, and it must 
always be sufRcicntly humiliating to remember the hint 
of—that came from us also, Wcknowit has been a subject 
of alarm to some people to observe that very few of the 
educated natives of Calcutta, who have turned out upright 
and worthy men, have embraced Christianity, And these 
would ignore that the light which has arisen iliere, was 
either the dawn of a true hope, or a beacon to guide the 
► direction of our future exertions. But wc cannot believe, 
if the Moral has come, that the lleligious can be far off. 
The heart, if really in earnest about goodness, must be 

* Even SfrHfnrv EUiott cmiflescendj tosne«rftt the*'Bombastic BaboM** and 
the " young Bnituaes and ntcciooa'’ of Calcutta ; in bis preface to ** BiogrsphU 
c\l Index of Mahnmedsn Hisroriaoa.*' Surely the ^atiSeaCioo at leeiog the 
native he^n to think at all should dispose ua to overlook a little extrSTaganoe. 
May ve say, look un the preface as Uttla worthy of so valusble s work. 
The somewhat contenptuoua comparison between ouraelvea and our predeces¬ 
sors, if but sorry work. We, the Vreemen of the 19th Century, with our UvUh 
advanUfes of CbrUtiatutyi Scieuce and Art. and they, poor purblind Kings, with 
bad religion, bad law and no science, with autocracy to tempt them, flattery to 
deceive there—vice ni one elbow aud crime at the others—Qod help them I 
they did pratty well. 
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panting,for truth and the cousolutions of devotion. And 
more especially in these latter days, when inen are begin¬ 
ning to look more narrowly into what Christ himself 
taught^ and to ask whether long lapse of days has not 
mingled with the real matter some unesisK^ntial things^ 
more especially do we think now, will these honest and 
worthy natives who are striving to effect social reforms, 
be led soon to see that the whole guide and manual of 
social reform lies in Christianity itself. 

A late Quarterly Review, in asi article on Widow Burn- 
nig” has this passage. Thc'direct extrusion of one re¬ 
ligion by another absolutely distinct, after the fashion of 
the pellets of a popgun” (not a particularly choice simile 
by the way!) is too rare and exceptional to be anticipated 
anywhere, least of all in India. Nor can the miraculous ex« 
tension of Christianity in primitive times beso good a guide 
to us as the local experience of our own propagandists. 
There is, we fear, almost of necessity, a sceptical period 
that supervenes on the tearing up of the old belief which 
has wound its roots round all a man’s thoughts and asso¬ 
ciations 5 and he is happy in whose life the truth can 
spring from the soil so disturbed by the eradication of 
falsehood. It is perhaps possible that our efforts to edu¬ 
cate the Hindoos may not do more than destroy idolatry 
in one generation; and that the intolerable want ofsome- 
Mn// lo hold by will not necessitate the adoption of Chris¬ 
tianity in its place till the next.” 

It may be so: and though it is a saddening thought 
that a generation should pass away and make no sign, we 
can only hope that those who have striven to do good 10 ay 
be foiuid amongst the many, who have fed and clothed 
and visited the Lord unconsciously. 

But whilst wc would advocate the adoption of every 
measure which should tend to deaden the inflnenre of his 
Father-land over the Hindoo,* we naturally wisli to see 
no sudden and sweeping changes introduced; wc would 
merely desire that that should be the fixed direction to¬ 
wards which all efforts should be turned, viz., not the graft¬ 
ing of the young bough on the old stock, but the digging 
up, root and fibre, of the dead trunk, and planting the 
fair young sapling in its place. For the whole of Indian 

* Thit lounds rsiher but the MiMionaHei wlllet eny ntc join ime 

with HI here 1 it u the policy they elveye recotfiBeod—entiie aeparetion of tlie 
new convert from former mocieijone. 
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life, fts the system is now constituted, seems to us to be one 
religious act; from contemplating thel>eityin austere sdli- 
tude and silence, to exhibiting a puppet show in the ba¬ 
zar. Men cat, men drink, they rc^, they pray, they sing, 
they dance, they lie, they cheat, they toss up for cowries 
or murder a passenger, on strictly religious principles; 
precede the act by prayer, and follow it up with thanksgiv¬ 
ing. If such is the case, and our ultimate object is, as 
we hold it to be in both secular or religious education, to 
iutroduco Christianity; surely little will be done till the 
whole fabric of Indian institutions is levelled to the 
earth. Surely we caunot set up the crucifix, whilst there 
is a very stump of this Dagon left. 

We trust nothing we may have said would seem at all 
to indicate a depreciation of the value of oriental learn¬ 
ing- For Sanscrit, as for all highly interesting topics, we 
would desire to cherish a respect. Be it cultivated^ at 
Gottingen and forgotten in India. Let the philological 
doctors take their delight therein, but hush it up where it 
may serve to connect the present with antiquity, and 
strengthen the wretched old cause: here, at any rale, let 
the dead past bury its dead. 

In conclusion, we wish l>r. Ballantync every success: as 
fong as he is Principal of the Sanscrit College, there is no 
doubt the best will be made of what (wc think) a bad 
business. 
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1 . 

** She xuovfd upon tlk>j e«rik a ibape of brightnest.*'— 

Could I, rapt, gaze upon thj loveliness, 

As eVn T might, if I could gaze unken'd. 

Tins world to me would grow a nothingness; 
Heart^buried muser on thjr charms which blend, 
Expression’s holier ray with beauty’s beaming light. 
Resigning Heaven (what time the sons of Heaveni 
In earthly love would gentle pangs assuage) 

No scra|»h for My earthly smiles had striven 
Enchantress! had been thine that earliest age, 

He would have homage piud, deeming thee angel bright. 


11 . 

What ailfth thee, Xaiifa V*^Spanith Daltarf, 

Conceal the care that feeds on thy young heart I 

As fain thou wouldcat with that calm smile which plays 
Koiind the closed lips so lately wont to part. 

Only in bursts of joy. That smile essays. 

Like a thin veil floating o’er a brow of grief. 

In vain to hide the true expression there. 

Now, lo! a glance of pleasure—brisk as brief! 

E’en as the lightning flash in night's black air 
Recalls one moment the departed light, 

That glance illnminuig thy spirit’s gloom,— 

Thy dark eyes flashing tranriently bright,— 
firings back the lustre of thy wonted bloom. 
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fTrofuMed /or UiteellaHy). 

A pleasing strangeness, and yet a deep and peculiar 
interest, hangs over the tales vhicU the old relate to us 
of their own youth and childhood. To the listener it ap¬ 
pears as if the past and present were flowing into one. The. 
arbitrary divisions of time trhich wc call years form, so 
to speak, a vast and mighty ocean. Yet in the murmur of 
its most distant billows, the skilful ear can still catch the 
unchanging music—the old human song—whose burden is 
joy and sorrow.* Thick mists may rest over this sea, but 
Love's eye can pierce them, and can detect in the Far as in 
the Near the immutable conditions of humanity, If by 
the recital of his own experiences, one individual is en- 
abled to excite within us the feeling of universal relation- 
sliip, why should this not bo the case even more when 
Nations reoite to us the history of their youth? They may 
mingle, as old men do in their tales, dreams with reality \ 
still the delineations of fancy are in character with the 
truth; and the legends of a people the embodiment of 
{heir national peculiarities. History will always find a 
supplement in tradition, one indeed itself actual history, 
because it has been and is regarded by a whole nation in 
that light. 

1 am going to tell a tale now. 

Venice was not as yet Empress of the Sea. No kings as 
yet had wooed the smile of the Island Queen. Her mighti¬ 
est palaces had not yet risen from the Lagoon—those pa¬ 
laces, the reflection of whose ruin and desolation is now 
pictured on the blue waters. As yet the Republic was only 
in embryo. The Lion of SL Mark was gaining the vigour 
of his youth; but it was, so to speak, in the silence and 
obscurity of a cave. But thousands of hearts were already 
filled with the presentiment that He was destined to 
might and splendor and future greatness lay already as an 
iiLspired belief in tbc breasts of men. 

It was at this period that a high festival called the .in¬ 
habitants of Venice to church; many also from the neigh- 
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bouviiig islands, (h:)ving no places of worship,) had as¬ 
sembled to celebrate the day in a consecrated spot. These 
were for the most part tishermen, and could be, women 
as well as men, easily distinguished from the denizens of 
the city, by their costume,their powerful build, and bronz¬ 
ed faces. In the ranks of the pious at San Marco 
knelt a girl, whose coarse apparel might well have been 
taken for a disguise, so slender and graceful was her form, 
so tender and sweetly pensive her countenance, winch no 
passion or sorrow had as y6t deprived of the enchant¬ 
ing enamel of innocent youth. She knelt and prayed 
without raising her eyes, in silent devotion which had 
nothing in common with the fervor of an oppressed heart 
imploring salvation, or a sin-laden one, forgiveness. Her 
devotion was as pure as herself, her prayer was for her 
deceased parents, her departed brother ; for herself, she 
only offered up thanks to God for his protection of the 
desolate orphan, and for the means of sustaining life He 
had given her. 

*WhilBt her thoughts were thus piously occupied, a long 
and brilliant train entered the Church. Gina did not 
remark it, for her mind was far away, abstracted from the 
things of this world. It therefore also escaped her notice, 
that those kneeling near her stood hastily up, and fell 
back, and it was only when a rough voice whispered 
angrily to her, Get out of the way,-^on’t you see who 
is comingthat she started up in alarm. Sut ere she 
had time to accomplish this, she heard another, a mild, 
earnest voice, say, Let the child pray Hhe looked 
quickly round, and it was as if she had caught sight of 
the realms of bliss, so immoveable did her glance remain,— 
entranced by the majesty of the countenance on which it 
rested. Her heart stood still: she breathed not, she saw 
not the train which followed the Unknown, only him alone. 
Their glances metas if from magnetic influence, and in the 
breasts of both, an undefined feeling of dread trembled. 
There are moments of eztasy, from which the soul starts 
back uneasily 3 fearing to perish under their overwhelming 
power, as Semele perished in the too splendid bliss of Jove. 

All this had been the work of a few seconds, and except¬ 
ing the two beings, into the innermott recesses of whose 
hearts a 'spark had fallen, no one observed, no one surmis¬ 
ed, that Fate had here issued one of her decrees. A shade 
suddenly overcast the features of the Unknown; with his 
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head bowed down, he strode on to •the High Altar, The 
multitude closing in behind, withdrew him from the gaze 
of Gina. It appeared to her as if darkness had suddenly 
set in; she fell again on her knees, and covered her face 
from which the colour had flown. But she could not pray 
now—she could not think—not even weep; she felt an un¬ 
known world unfolding and forming itself in her heart. 
Her supplications were no longer addressed to Heaven 
above—Heaven itself seemed to have descended to her. 

The sacred ceremony was over—the crowd rose up—Gina 
alone remained immoveable. T)ie train, at whose head 
was the man with the noble and pensive countenance, 
moved on. Gina dared not lift her eyes, yet she, saw him 
and felt the ray of his glance. Kneeling thus with folded 
hands and glorified expression, she resembled a victim, 
offer in g itself up a willing sacrifice at the altar of Love. 
The church was cleared: she still lingered; for she dread¬ 
ed to leave the spot, and return to her usual course of life, 
whh^h for tlie future she felt would no more content her. 
But at length, as the last taper on the altar was being 
extinguished, she could not remain any longer: so fetch¬ 
ing a loug breath, she tore herself a way, and turned towards 
Ahe entrance. She was about to step through the door 
when she started back with a half stifled scream the 
Unknown stood before her. 

He hud divested himself of the magnificent robes he 
had previously worn, a simple garment enveloped his form, 
i\ single black feather ornamented his sad coloured barett. 

A casual observer might not have recognised him; Gina’s 
heart cuuld not be deceived. The sensation of happi¬ 
ness which pervaded her bore witness that it was he, 
himself. 

And the same mild, serious voice, which she had heard 
before saying Ijct tlic child pray,” again penetrated 
her ear, low, almost inaudible, and yet sufficiently power¬ 
ful to awaken nil the slumbering energies of her life. 

The voice whispered to her '*Ere I thank Heaven that 
I came not too late to And you again, tell me, had it not 
been better, I had never found you at all ?’* 

She answered not; but he understood the radiant smile 
with which she crossed her arms humbly on her breast. 

Then lead on!” said the stranger. '‘I will follow 
thee—be thou my guiding star, once risen never to go 
down!” • 
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WitR the silcat ubedicncc of love, Gina did as the 
stranger told her. They were soon on the way, where 
Jicr boat was fastened; she sprung into it, her companion 
followed her; the next moment, the little skiff pushed off 
from the shore, and floated along on the blue expanse. 

As she was thus alone, and no eye from the shove 
could any longer recognise her, the stranger with a rapid 
movement, took the paddle out of Gina’s hands. Leave 
it! leave it,” he exclaimed; ^'Givc up the skiff to the will 
of the waves. That power alone which guides our lives, 
shall guide it.” 

Forgetting all fear and danger, she left the oar un¬ 
touched ; like a dark swan, the boat glided over the deep. 

The sea carried it along with a soft beating of the 
waves, and rocked the pair in their new found happi¬ 
ness. 

What Giulio said to the maiden, what Ginn answered 
him, who would undertake to relate? Perfume and sound 
cannot be described, still less what exhales or vibrates 
from two blooming and glowing souls. Sorrow has u 
terrestrial origin, it can therefore be grasped and analys¬ 
ed; but happiness, the daughter of Heaven, floats along 
free, and what she whispers in the most sacred hours tq 
her chosen ones, that they themselves even cannot 
again betray. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Close to the sea-shore at San Giorgio stood a lonely 
cottage, far apart from the dwellings of others. There 
Gina’s parents had lived and died, there she had remain¬ 
ed afterwards with her brother, until the Shadow-Bo atm an 
ctamc to ferry him also across the unknown sea. After 
that, she continued to dwell there all alone, not merely 
because she had no other relations with whom to live, bujt 
because her spirit was a lone one, not understanding the 
actions of the rest of the world around her, and as little 
understood by them. The people in the island knew 
not what to make of her, when, instead of joining with 
them in their work and their amusements, she rowed out 
alone to cast the nets which furnished her with her 
livelihood, and then on her return sat either alone in her 
cottage, or on the shore, contemplating the stars, or 
listening to the murmuring voice of the ocean. 

For some time she was assailed with questions, as to 
•what it all meant: she herself knew not, and wondered 
at being blumcd for her strangeness, at the same time 
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not comprehending how s!ie couid^ be otherwise. • When 
the others at length perceived that she was not in fact 
one of them, they pi'csaed her no further^ but left her 
to her own devices: Gina then lived there like a stran¬ 
ger, But as she was so good^ so mild and friendly 
towards all those^ with whom accident brought her in 
contaotj and rendered assistance whenever she could 
do so willingly, uo one bore malice against her. They 
allowed her to do as she pleased, and co)itcutcd them¬ 
selves with pitying her. THcsc poor people had no concep¬ 
tion of Gina’s happiness, who was only excluded from their 
community, because she belonged to a higher otic. Her 
friends were the stars, the waves of the sea, the roseate sky 
at evo, the soft breezes. When picking up the l)cautiful 
shells and tinted pebbles of theses beach, or when hU% had 
caught a painted butterfly, who, exhausted with his flight, 
had dropped upon some wild flower of the sea rock, or wlien 
rowing home in the evening, she saw the thousand phon- 
phoric sparks, scintillating with each stroke of her oar, 
then had she companions and playfellows in abundance, 
and never felt lonely, but rather amidst a crowd, in a va¬ 
rious and wondrous world. That she herself was the 
most beautiful and attractive of all its wonders, was far 
from her thoughts. 

So it had been for a long time, but it was to be so no 
more; for though not unmindful of her old friends and 
playfellows, yet they were thrown into the back-ground 
by the new feeling which had gained possession of her i 
that, indeed, of all-powerful love. The invisible spirits, with 
whom she formetly communed, had assumed a shape—— 
it was that of Giulio.'* It was not accessary for her 
to become gradually acquainted with him, she had 
* already long known him; for his eyes, his features gave 
bodiment to what her dreams had pictured to her. There¬ 
fore, uo doubt, no question arose in her mind 5 to doubt 
him, would have been to mistrust herself, she loved him 
with the innoifcuce of a childish, with the force of a pure 
heart, and fell that all else lu the world was false, com¬ 
pared with the holy truth of her love. 

When twilight set in, a gondola was now frequently seen 
pushing ofi from thclUva, and hurrying over in Ihc direc¬ 
tion of San Giorgio. A single rower sat in the prow; whom 
he rowed, it could uot be seen. The gondola rushed along 
as if impelled by the stqrm’s fury, or flying from before the 
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red flag of the pirate. ^ The man himaclf whom it bore, 
fek also as if he were hurrying towards a haven of secu¬ 
rity, after having braved a thousand fights and storms, 
and therein lay the difference in Giulio’s feelings and 
those which animated the maiden. To Gina her love was 
no harbour, but the high sea itself, with all its delights 
and perils. A thin plank bore her life, the shore had 
disappeared from her view, she only beheld the glittering 
sky over head, and the unfathomable deep at her feet. 
Giulio loved her deeply and fruly, and more than every 
thing else on earth; but she loved nothing else on earth, 
but him alone. 

One evening, the gondola had again arrived at San 
Giorgio. Giulio sprung on shore, and knocked at the 
low ^oor of the cottage. A cry of pleasure answered him, 
the door opened—and Gina lay in his arms. A lamp cast 
its rays around the confined space, and rendered the two 
beauteous forms locked in one embrace visible. My 
Giulio! my life,” whispered the maiden resting her head 
on his shoulder, which seemed too weak to bear this 
weight of happiness. Am I really thy life?” asked he, 
and a smile, like a sunbeam over dark forest heights, ex¬ 
panded itself over his grave features. 

You know it well 

Well do I know it, but yet cannot bring myself to 
believe it!” 

I myself comprehend it not, and that makes my love 
more precious to me, that it should be thus before me 
like an everlasting wonder. As a child I ofteu thought 
and wished to know why the sea at certain times rushes 
up against its shores ? Why, on a fine day, the chrysa¬ 
lis became a butterfly ? Now, I smile at those wishes; 
now, I know it: wonders can be only understood when 
they are looked upon as such. See, my love it is which 
teaches me this; its mystery is so deep, so great, that 
it comprises all others in it. But you are more serious 
than usual today. What ails you?' • 

More happy am I than usual, and therefore more 
silent. My mind has had many an inward strife, of 
which thy gentler soul has had no suspicion. But now, 
I have come to a determination within myself, and the 
thousand wilbo-the-wisps of the world shall not hinder 
me from following my star! I have something impor¬ 
tant to tell thee.” 
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Oh! speak not of it,” sheened with earuestuc^s. I 
am so completely happy that I dreaA to hear what you may 
wish to tell of new 

And, if it be a greater, higher happiness ?” 

There can be none,” said she with fervent sincerity. 

It may be though! Have you not often complained 
of the days which I must spend far away from thee?” 

That have I, and I acknowledge my error. There is 
much, doubtless, which with a stronger claim kee]>8 you 
away from me. I will compfain no more in future, forgive 
IOC, and do not repeat your reproach.” 

/ mean it as a reproach to thee? that thy innocent 
lips give utterance to what mine with dilheulty repressed, 
the wish never to separate from the bring in whom my 
whole soul is bouD<i up. If thou didst but know, my child, 
what the world and men arc, then only could you estimate 
the ardent desire which draws me to your heart, ns the one 
spot where hatred, treachery and hypocrisy arc unknown.” 

^'Is it possible that there are men who hate you?” asked 
she, her expressive dark eyes fixed in astonishment on 
him. ‘^Wliat harm can you have ever done them?” 

** liccauHc 1 will not the evil they will, it is therefore 
they hate me; because I will not how down to their idols, 
*thcy call me godless; because 1 endeavour to execute jus tier, 
they complain that I injure their rights. My life lias 
never known peace. In battles has my youth been spent; 
and now, when arms are laid by, now it has become 
iiecossBry to war with other foes, foes in the State 
itself, who urged on by wicked desires endeavor to reap 
the advantages of those victories themselves alone, and in 
despicable scldahness require that the blood of so many 
heroes be only shed to further their own base views. 
That I will not allow; and the end and aim of my life 
sliall be to counteract their efforts. I look into the 
future, it presents a prospect of sleepless nights, restless 
days, innumerable anxieties. But thou shalt be my re¬ 
ward, the only one who still will Jet me cling to a 
in happiness, in days so full of 1 rouble and annoy. 
Be thou my reward, and be it for ever!” 

She regarded him with a smile full of humility and 
devotion, and the childish lips gathered not the weighty 
import of the words he had spoken. 

Our love cannot die, for it is true, and death is ouly 
for falsehood, You require that t shall be your reward? 
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How cj^a I? Your^fi am, even as the blood which flows 
in^your veins, as the hand which must obey your will: 
your’s, not as reward and prize but as a drop belongs to 
the ocean, sunk in its flood and lost in its depths j neither 
of us can alter this.” 

And that we do not wish to do. On the contrary, wc 
will so shape our outward life, that it shall correspond 
with the inner.” 

You alarm me, Giulio, for your words convey to me, 
that the bliss which so Alls my heart, as to leave no room 
for any other wish, does not content your^s ” 

''It may content thee, my Gina,because thou art an angeh 
I often think thou wilt unfold thy wings some day and soar 
aloft. It suffices thee to love, and whatever else there is 
of liappmcas, is to thee like the dust under thy feet. But 1 
belong to the earth, and long for human happiness. No 
longer will I sip from the cup in secret, by stealth, but 
drink its inspiriting contents in long draughts, to strength¬ 
en me for each strife, and guard me against every power 
on earth. Thou oanst not know how necessary thou art to 
me, how dark and dreary all often is within!” 

" 1 never saw you so!” 

'' Because I am not so when thou art by, for thy presence 
chases away the evil spirit, then bless me ever with thy 
presence, before which my darker genius must give way. 
Bo mine not for a few fleeting hours, after which the soul 
awakes as if from a sweet dream to bitter reality, but 
mine like the air I conatautly breathe, like the light which 
is ever present to mine eye. Be mine as the companiou 
of my life. In the pride of thy love, thou hast disdained 
to ask who I am, though- 

'' You are my Giulio! what care I by what name others 
may call you. I should not understand it, and do not wish 
to know,” 

" Thou shalt become acquainted with it in the moment 
that it becomes thine own.” 

" No! oh no! that were not possible!” exclaimed Gina> 
modestly nestling against her beloved. 

" Uost thou reject me !” 

" I only reject that, which is not you, yourself. The 
strange splendour alarms me. I will confess to you: if it 
were possible, I would gladly forget how I first met you 
in the church, earnestness and majesty in your looks, your 
form arrayed iu gold'Cmbroidered robes, followed by a 
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train of proud and frowning nien> ^bove all of whom you 
towered commanding and majestic. That was a lie«vy 
moment!” 

But it was the one, though, of our first meeting!” 

Yes! be it ever blessed for that, but heavy it was never¬ 
theless, for when 1 saw you thus before me you seemed to 
be so far from me, that I felt as if I could never reach you; 
and I almost now believe I could not repress a secret feeling 
of awe, were I again to behold you surrounded by such 
strange and dazzling magnificence.” 

Thou art a child, a sweet lovely child, my Gina, why 
wilt thou allow the toys of the world to have power over 
thy feelings, and doubt my heart, when it happens to 
beat under gold brocade!” 

Oh! rather let it beat on mine, as in this hour. Here I 
understand, here I know you. Here you do not require to 
descend from your height and raise me up from my lowli¬ 
ness : in the land of love we arc of one descent, of one rank! 
but out there in the world, the chasm can never he filled 
up, which divides the mighty patrician—for that you 
doubtless are—from the poor fishermaiden.” 

My will is all that is required to fill up this chasm. 
, Tell me, Gina, were I poor and despised, wouldst thou 
hesitate to give thyself to me?” 

Can you ask me?*' 

Then speak! why dost thou let the accident of my birth 
have more weight, because it happened to favor me! If you 
love me, me —art thou not then indifferent whether I wear the 
mantle of a prince or the rags of a beggar? Go to then with 

this proud humility. Not exalt thee ! shall I-how 

could I do this ? A more brilliant halo surrounds thee 

than it is in the power of earthly splendor to bestow- 

*and dost thou shake thy head, Gina? Yes, truly, guileless 
angel that thou art, thou knowest not of thy own peer¬ 
less beauty and purity. What does the flower know 
of its perfume and its gift of colors? Its being is just 
the same and cannot be changed! but he who cherishes 
and refreshes it knows its worth. He plucks it not, for 
that would destroy it; but part from it he canuot, he digs 
it with careful hand from the soil where it sprang up 
and transplants it into his garden; there it soon takes 
root and blossoms, perfumes the air to his delight and 
the delight of all who come near it. See! my Gina, so will 
1 deal with thee, tenderly loosen thee from thy homely 
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soil, and adorn the garden of ray life with thee through 
all* time for evermore. Wilt tliou not have it so 

You will it—how could I wish otherwise ? Arc 
you not my all^ does not God himself speak to me 
through you 

Her words died away in a long embrace—inarticulate 
tones, only to be caught and understood by the car of love, 
supplied their place.—The greatest joy borrows the outward 
sign of sorrow: tears trickled down Gina’s cheeks. GiuUo's 
eye also gliatcucd as, raising ^himself up, he said, ''We 
must now part! 1 shall soon return to fetch my bride 

A lovely blush brightened her beauty, as she, letting 
her arms fall by herside, whispered" Your bride?” 

" So it shall be. For the last time I part from thee to-day* 
When we see each other t^aiu, eternity will commeuco 
for us,” 

" And when shall wc see each other again?’’ asked she 
in a tone of childish entreaty. 

"Soon ! soon ! Hut not as heretofore, shall 1 corac, 
when night is closing in, under cover of a gondola, liko 
a criminal going forth to rob. No! when the sun mirrors 
itself in the blue floo<l, and its rays tremble dancingly 
over each wave, then look out for the ship wliich shall 
bear you to your new land. One last kiss ! Gina! My 
bride, tluuk of me and lie ready.” 

She went out with him—the gondola received him, and 
he soon vanished from her sight in the darkness; but 
Gina remained standing a long time on the shore, and lis¬ 
tened to the plash of the oars, which became fainter 
and fainter tiU at length the sound *died away in the 
distance. Then she returned to the cottage, and sinking 
on her knees, cried with outstretched arms, " God ! my 
God! how have I deserved it that thon shouldst render 
me so happy* 

It was day—a bright cheerful morning; the waves glit¬ 
tered like diamonds, the air was so clear that the sound 
of bells in Venice reached over to San Giorgio; Gina heard 
it in her cottage, and her mind was so happily and fes¬ 
tively disposed, that she doubted not in the least, that 
to-day the beloved one would come to fetch her. She had 
adorned herself gracefully but fantastically; crowned she 
was with wreaths of strange flowers like the beautiful 
mermaids of the deep, with one of whom in her dreamy 
and fabulous loveliness, she might almost have been com- 
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pared. Standing at the open casement/ she saw one 
ing boat after the other leave the island^ and sail out*to 
secure good ground. The com men cement of their daily 
labour atforded a lively shifting prospect for half an hour; 
after this little interruption/ the sacred stillness of nature 
again resumed its course unbroken/ and the brightness of 
the heavens and the sea became blended in ono another 
like the glauces of two lovers. 

A sound/ as of approaching oars, disturbed this holy sU 
lence; a gondola became visible/coming rapidly along/ and 
making for the island. Gina’s heart thrilled with delight/—* 
who else could it be but GiuUo? Loud knocks resounded 
at the door of the cottage. Gina opened quickly/ but the 
joyful greeting died away on her lips/ wlmn she beheld 
a stranger; a stranger with palO/ disturbed countenance, 
and eyes which pierced her like adagger. She was retreat¬ 
ing, but the stranger called out to her; Your terror 
apprises me, that you arc her whom I seek—the unhappy 
one, who with her arts has so entrapped a noble heart, as 
to render it deaf to the precepts of duty, and the voice 
of honor!” 

You know me as little as I know yon/^ answered 
Gina, snatching her hand from his grasp. What want 
•you with me? and of what crime do you accuse me?” 

Let me ask in teturn, wliom were you erpccliug, to 
whom did you think to open the door?” 

1 am expecting my Giulio!” answered Gina, and as 
she pronounced the beloved name, a feeling of heavenly 
security came over her. 

Do you not know any other name for j/our Giuiio 
sneered the stranger. 

As truly as that God may help me, and save me out 
X)f your hand/ No!” 

The stranger stared quite perplexed at the maiden, he 
read angelic innocence in her countenance, her mild eye 
was enquiringly and beseechingly fixed on him, like that 
of a wounded deer. 

Should I have condemned her unjustly, and she her¬ 
self be the one deceived P’' murmured he to himself. Then 
turning to Gina, he continued/ Can you swear that 
you do not know, who, or what Giulio U ?” 

I swore to it, when I called God to witness my words I 
But what I know not yet, I shall soon learn; for Giulio 
LB coming to carry me home, as his bride.” 
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He (Will come, but siiall no longer find you bore. You 
inuEt come away with me." 

That 1 will not 1" cried the maiden in terror, that I 
will never do, and no power on earth shall force me!" 

** Then die!" thundered the stranger, and tore a dagger 
from his vest. Gina had sunk on her knees, her eyes 
closed at the sight of the glittering steel hovering over 
her head. She let her arms fall, and awaited the death¬ 
blow in silence. Her countenance bore the expression of 
a virgin martyr. He who could have slain her at that mo¬ 
ment would nothavebeen merely a murderer, but a cowardly 
executioner. The stranger felt this, and could not strike tlic 
intended blow; the dagger glided from bis hand, a ray of 
pity illumined his dark countenance, and he said, Stand 
up! as you tremble not at threatened death, you will also 
be strong enough to offer up a greater sacrifice than that 
of your life, when Giulio’s safety depends upon it." 

What danger threatens him? Speak ! oh speak!" 
exclaimed tlic tortured maiden. 

You yourself are this danger; you arc the rock on 
which the vessel is about to be wrcck^l" 

** That T cannot be. 1 have only loved him unbounded¬ 
ly, immeasurcably loved him." 

And this love will be his ruin; for it has caused the 
conflagration in his breast, in which his future and more 
than hie future will be consumed to utter destructiou. 
He wishes to possess you, to call you bis own, and forgets 
that he may not, that an insurmountable barrier sepa¬ 
rates you, that he belongs not to himself." 

God of heaven!" said Gina in despair. Is he mar¬ 
ried ?" 

He is married to Venice, the republic is his spouse! 
Learn then what he concealed from you; the head which* 
bent itself before you, bears a prince’s diadem, the lips 
which whispered burning vows to you, give out laws to a 
people. He whom you loved, whom you imagined your 
own, is Giulio Malipiehi, the Doge of Venice !" 

With a low but heart-rending sigh, Gina sank down. 
Manfrin’s dagger would not have inflicted a more deadly 
wound than his words did. She bowed hex head, and 
folded her hands like one dying. The breast of the stern 
man was touched at the sight of her misery. He remain¬ 
ed silent till Gina herself said in a feeble voice: Speak 
on, I hear all!" 
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Tie continued; " You are right tq remind me, that on 
each passing minute depends the fate of a State, the self¬ 
same State to which Matipieri and I vowed ourselves. He 
has not hept his word. He has forgotten Venice in you, 
but I will remain true to my oath, and also lead my friend 
back to his most sacred duty! Gina! you must resign 
him.** • 

Only one thing, tell me: did he send you?” 

I will not deceive you! No! it is not he who sends 
me, and if he knew of my being here, he would perhaps 
curse me, for attempting to snatch the cup of poison from 
his Ups. We arc friends, united since childhood’s days, 
matured in the same storms of life; once, I was Mali- 
pieri’s companion in arms; since Venice raised him to the 
ducal throne, I am the most faithful of his servants.” 

And this fidelity you preserve now?” asked Gina, 
bitterly. 

That do T t not to you is it given, you poor, unhappy, 
deluded child, to judge of my actions, that may only He, 
who looks into my soul and sees what motives impel me* 
Even from me the friend of his youth, did Malipicri keep 
his secret, till to-day; he might have felt that it was not 
^praiseworthy; might have guessed that I would leave 
nothing untried to overcome this baneful passion. There¬ 
fore was he silent; only to-day, when beseemed so near the 
goal of his wishes that he thought already to have attain¬ 
ed it, did he forget his prudence, and fell on my breast 
as in former days, and confided in me what was to hap¬ 
pen to-day. Greatly shocked, I represented to him the 
madness of hU undertaking, yes, my proud knee bent 
before him, to conjure him not to take the rash step, which 
would inevitably hurl him from the throne, and thereby 
fcxpose the Republic to all the horrors of anarchy. My 
words, my prayers, moved him not; in the pride of hia 
self-reliance, accustomed to victory, he thinks to struggle 
successfully with a world. He motioned me aw'ay, and 
remained fixed in his purpose. I had nothing more to 
hope from him, and was oblige to look to myself for aid. 
There still remained time to hasten here: 1 came with 
the determination to kill you, if you hesitated to follow 
me; now, you know what has happened; kill you, I can¬ 
not, for you look as innocent as an angel, and your afflic¬ 
tion grieves my inmost soul. But, if you believe in God, 
if Giulio is dear to you, follow me and prove, whilst sacri- 
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ficing yourself for that you are worthy of hi^ 

loreP^ 

She raised herself up with diihcuUy. Never have I 
aspired to greatness and magnificence/’ said she feebly; 

they would ever have remained strange to me. Giulio 
himself I loved^ him alone; all that was not Giulio inspir- 
<id me with a seerct dread. Oh my prophetic soul! Thou 
didst not cheat me! But before you quite destroy me, tell 
me why musl you do it? What danger has Giulio to fear, 
if he be ruler of Venice?’ 

He is, but still under the condition of obedience to 
those laws which the very height of his rank prescribe: 
You, poor child, who have grown up here in solitude and 
poverty, far away from the bustle of the world, without a 
conception of the motives which guide the destiny of men 
and nations, how am I to make you understand that 
which you arc totally ignorant of ? M^ill it not suffice 
you, if I assure you by the living God and tho salvation 
of my soul, tli^t from the moment that GiuHo should 
dare to unite his fate with your’s, the same arms which 
now support and defend him, will be stretched out in 
enmity against him, his friends forsake him, those that 
are envious of him will rise up with victorious force 
against him, and he will be precipitated from the sum* 
mit of his power?” 

But why? gracious Heaven! why?” 

Why? I will tell you: wonderfully as the houses of 
Venice rest on the waves of the sea, so even does the exist¬ 
ence of tho republic secretly depend upon the distinction 
between noble and • base blood. Never may these be 
mixed. On the day that it happens, a new devastating 
element will break out to destroy what has been long found¬ 
ed with toil, war and bloodshed. One ruling power thereJ 
must be—were a second to rise, contention would ensue, 
and disunite all those who ought to be working together 
for the welfare and greatness of Venice. A nobility must 
exist to order, and a poople to obey silently. But if the 
people saw their children dwelling in the palaces of the 
patricians, and offshoots of their families bearing the 
names they were wont only to utter with bowed heads, 
think you, they would much longer content themselves 
with the part of dumb obedience ? Exalt themselves they 
would, consider themselves our equals, wish to share 
power and infiuence with us, and later, drive us outaltogo^ 
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ther, that they might take our placee^ Who can ahiy the 
course of the furious rushing stream^ when it has onceburSt 
its dam? Therefore must the barrier remain intaoti there¬ 
fore must each and all arise to defend it) and he who dares 
to lay his hand on the protecting bulwark, must fall, 
however noble and illustrious his head may be 

That is your opinion P exclaimed Gina in anger, *‘\ou, 
who also call yourselves nobles! Your halo will fall upon Giu- 
lio because he is more just and humane than you all?’^ 

This is no matter of virtue or of vice. With us a 
crime becomes a virtuous act, when it is committed for 
the good of Venice, and a just act, a crime, when in its 
accomplishment it undermines the foundations of the 
State. GiuUo is dearer to me than a brother, but if he 
dares to mingle the red blood of patrician lineage with 
the black blood of the people, I should be the first to 
renounce him, and war against the apostate witli all my 
mighU Will you let this happen? Shall your love bring 
shame and ruin to GiuUo? Then remain I await him ! let 
him bear you home as his bride, and purchase a few 
days of criminal happiness with his downfal, perhaps 
with his curse on you!” 

'' Stop! stop!” shrieked Gina wrought up to a pitch of 
u'SesperatLon. 

** Will you follow 
will!” 

You renounce the beloved oneP^ 

I resign him to save his life, honour, and position. 
B^t ■■ why did you not kill me? It had been better.” 

No, Giua! you'shall live, and some day be revered 
by Venice as a holy guardian angel. For its good have 
you offered up your happiness. Oh! why were you not 
born the daughter of some illustrious house? With what 
pride and pleasure would I lead you to GiuUo, from 
whom I must now tear you away.—I have your promise 
to accompany me, so let us not lose a moment. The hour 
is at hand in which the nobles of Venice are to assemble 
at the I>ogc^s palace for an object with which they ate 
not acquainted. Surrounded by his brilliant escort will 
the deluded one come to fetch you. He must not And 
you! If you intend the sacrifice, if you do not wish to be 
the cause of Giulio’s fall, delay no longer. Come! Come!” 

She tried to start up, but her knees would not support her; 

Manfrin: raised her and led her out. As they were crossing 
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tlic tltpeslkolil* she tiii^ncd rmind once morr, to take a lin- 
^ring look at the spot which had witnessed her happiness. 

Kill me!'’ she gasped out. I cannot go from hence 
with life.” 

She sank down. He took her up in his arms^ and car¬ 
ried her fainting to the gondola. 

To Chioggia and with all speed!” he cried to the gon¬ 
doliers in waitings without perceiving a fisher lad sitting 
in the shade of a cypress tree, and sportively engaged 
iu casting his net into the sck. 

The gondola took the course pointed out. Manfrin 
had laid the insensible girl in the covered hold; he made 
no attempt to recall her to life, for he knew what a sorrow¬ 
ful gift it would be to her in future. "Wrapt in gloomy 
tlioughti he sat near her. W'^henat length she opened her 
eyes, ho bent over her, and said as softly as he could, 

You have now gone through the worst, what remains to 
1)0 done is easy.” 

She sighed deeply, and turned her face away from him 
Ijike a fallen statue she lay there, no sound escaped her 
She heeded not when Manfrin told her that she had no¬ 
thing to fear for the future, that he wo^dd bring her t*i 
(Miioggia to a convent where his sister presided as abbess, 
that she would there 6 nd rest and peace again. What 
could she have answered him? Does a dead body care 
whither it is being borne? 

But w'hilst the gondola speeded towards Chioggia, 
another splendid and glittering vessel was wending its way 
toward the island of San Giorgio. A double set of row¬ 
ers caused it to glide with magical* swiftness over the 
[jagoon. lu the prow of the richly gilded, purple-covered 
ship stood a tall, nobly handsome man in princely apparel, 
hiw grave countenance seemingly illumined with some 
inward feeling of anticipated delight, his glance hurrying 
on before to the little island. Around him stood the nobles 
of Venice in their magnificent costumes, with proud 
bearing and looks, but in which an extraordinary expec¬ 
tation was depicted j for they knew not to what end the 
Doge had invited them, and assembled them around him 
in so festive a manner. GiuHo Malipieri had not revealed 
his secret to them; they were to find the solution of the 
enigma in Gina and her wonderful beauty. 

The goal was attained. Giulio left the ship, having 
requested three of the most illustrious of his retinue to 
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follow. They did ao. Their astonishment increased ai 
they beheld the Doge entering the low cottage^ the dobr 
of which still stood o\}en. What can this mean?’’ whis¬ 
pered they one to another. A cry of surprise from Uiu- 
iio interrupted their questions; pale and perturbed, ho 
darted out of the cottage, which no longer contained his 
jewel, and iu the terror which his love inspired, for- 
getting his companions, he called out, ''Gina! Giua! 
where art thou ?” 

As he glanced searching!/ around, his eye fell on tlic 
fisher boy who attracted by the strange sight, had left the 
shade of the cypress to* obtain a closer view of the splen¬ 
did ship. He stood by Walipieri, who enquired of him 
with vehemence, 

'' Have you not seen Gina?’’ 

'' I saw her, ray lord, but you need not seek her on our 
isle, for a strange man came, and took her away.’’ 

** You He, boy/' thundered Malipicri. 

Why should I lie to you, illustrious lord? With uiy 
own eyes I saw the black gondola putting ott' from the 
shore, with Gina/' 

No! you He! never would Gina have followed astran- 
gev/' 

* Nor did she follow him. He carried her out of the 
cottage into the gondola. Her eyes were closed, her arms 
hung loosely down; yes, I almost believe she knew not 
what was going on, and heard not how the dark man who 
carried her off, ordered the rowers to pull to Chioggia." 

Enough! Enough!" cried Mali pieri in fierce auger. 
villainy has been cennmitted, and force used towards the 
poor girl! Antonio! Is this the return for my confidence, 
for my friendship? So you punish me, because I would 
dot submit willingly to your bliud prejudices; but ^am 
still Ruler in Venice! ToChioggia, did you say, the traitor 
went? Away then. The dove shall still be rescued from the 
vulture! There—take this,” continued he, throwing a 
purse full of gold pieces to the perplexed lad, if I owe 
it to your words, that I regain her who has been carried off, 
know that thenceforward, the Doge will be your debtor. 
And now away!" 

He sprang on board. To Chioggia!” was the word 
which flew from month to mouth, and as quick as thought 
the vessel shot away towards the south. Not Malipieri's 
heart alone trembled in anxious expectation; excited and 
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uffeotcd by all the extraordinary events of the day, the 
patricians burned with eagerness to obtain a clear insight 
into the secret, the importance of which they surmised* 
All eyes were anxiously directed into the distance 
without sighting any thing more than a few open fishing' 
l)0at8;—the black gondola did not appear. Manfrin had 
too considerable a start to be overtaken so soon. 

The sun rose higher and higher—the exhausted rowers 
were scarce able to ply their oars—the sweat poured from 
their brows—and a terrible fear that it might be too Iate> 
convulsed Malipieri* A dark point showed itself at the 
furthest boundary of the hori/on: the eye could not de¬ 
fine it as yet, but olear-secing I^ove could. There,” 
cried Malipieri, stretching out his hand in the direction 
whither his eye was magnetically attracted. 

There! strain every nerve,” he called to the rowers, 
your lust efforts for your last toil! For if you succeed 
in bringing me up to that gondola, your reward shall be so 
rich a one, as to exempt you from all labour in future.” 

Animated by his words, the almost exhausted oarsmen 
roused themselves to fresh exertions; the strokes followed 
each other rapidly, and the ship gained on the black gondola 
more and more, although the latter kept still flying along. 

Malipieri had notdcceived himself; it was Manfrin,who, 
now fiirlons, called on his men for more Imstc, but his com¬ 
mand could not be obcycnl; for one of the gondoliers, ex¬ 
hausted by his almost superhuman exertions, fell down, 
and a stream of bloo<l gushed from his mouth. The re¬ 
maining one, however energetically he laboured, could not 
long continue the race with the ship. 

Lost! lost!” murmured Manfrin, lost! and so near 
the goal too! Giulio, I wished to save you and Venice, 
button seek your own and the Republic’s destruction.” * 
In a last despairing attempt he himself seized sn oar, 
but his inexperienced hand failed. Malipieri’s ship was 
already so near, that the features of those it bore could be 
discerned, and that the cry, Gina? Gina!” could pene¬ 
trate to the inner part of the gondola. 

And Gina heard the loving, melodious tone, and it rous¬ 
ed her from her deathlike state, and poured fresh life into 
her veins. Irresistibly attracted, she sprang up to see 
Giulio. So, she suddenly stood by ManlVin’s side, who, 
on seeing her, called out in bitterness, You have ob¬ 
tained your object? See here your Giulio! Behold him 
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in the splendor of lus might, and iiqpress the present pic¬ 
ture well ou your mind, that you may have it before you, 
on the day when by your fault, shame and contempt have 
dcsecrate<l his head! 1 curse you, as the whole of the present 
age and all posterity will curse you, that you have brought 
ruin on the most excellent man of his time 
She remained silent, trembling all over. 

J/flve brought?*^ she cried at length. 

** ¥ca, brought! You it is, whose love hurls him from 
his throne and converts hin fViends into enemies. You it is, 
for whose sake he risks the welfare of Vcuicc and his own 
honour!” 

Her features took a strange niysterious expression. 

A narrow strip of water still Kepnrated the ship from 
the gondola. 

Gina! my bride f” was heard across. 

Giulio!” she called out. Her eyes met those of her 
beloved, she extended her arms towards his, which were 
stretched out, and a smile passal over her face—a smile so 
beaming, so heavenly, as only those dying in peace exhi¬ 
bit. Her dark hair floalccl in the hretxc, her white veil 
surrounded her like a light cloud; and, ever more Iream- 
ing, more heavenly became her smile. 

• Giulio! thus marry 1 myself to you for ever!” «!ie 
said, and threw herself over into the sea. 

Giaa!” shrieked ilalipieri, falling down in an agony of 

grief. 

In vaiu did expert divers spring down into the dark 
flood; in vain—in vaiu! it would not give up its moat 
beautiful and precious pearl. 

All who had witnessed this scene stood pale and af^ 
frighted; Manfrin alone, leaving his gondola, stepped up 
gravely and fearlessly to the Hoge, who was lying at full 

length, with his face covered up. 

Giulio!” he said, “ be great, as this sainted one was! 

Malipieri paid no attention to him, his sorrow was too 
great to leave room for anger. He rose, went to the side 
of the vessel, and taking a ring off his finger, threw it 
into the sea. And so, do I marry you for ever!” he 
gaid. The ring which was to have united us at the 
altar, I throw it after you, into your billowy grave!” 

Another man than he had been, did Malipieri return to 
Venice. His life lasted long enough to allow of hie gam¬ 
ing many more crowns of victory, and to surround his 
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Darac with the impcr^hablc lustre of fame. He did not 
revenge himself on Manfrinj but nevermore was a word of 
friendship heard from his lips—never more was his heart 
opened to confidence or love. With Gina^ the life of his 
soul had departed; thenceforward nothing remained to 
him; but to rule over Venice^ and gloriously and nobly he 
arcomplisbed his task. 

Each year^ on the anniversary of Gina^s deaths he 
sailed out accompanied by the senators and patricians^ and 
threw the ring of betrothal Into the deep; as a token of 
inviolable friendship, till death should unite him with 
her, who had preceded him* 

In the meantime a new generation had arisen who did 
not understand the meaning of this ceremony correctly^ 
<md thought the Doge went forth to marry the Sea; 
those who were better informed, allowed this interpreta- 
tion to pass current, as expressive of the maritime domi- 
nion of Venice. So the custom was established, and Ma)i>* 
pieri’s successors went out every year, on a certain day, 
in the golden Bucentaur to celebrate this symbolic mar« 
riage. Rut what, at a later period, diplomacy used for its 
own ends, was originally only the sad dream of a heart 
deserted by all earthly happiness! 

K. 
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'^'rwas At close of the day* when the iun fast derlining; 

Had shed hU last ray4>^er the Isles of the West, 
That an Exile of Erin, thus lonely repining 
In sad Csean numbers his sorrow exprest. 

Dear country! alas! by adversity driven 
An exile to pine on a far foreign shore, 

Ev’ry tie of endearing affection now riven, 

Pm doomed to revisit thee, Erin, no more! 

When the fond recollections of thee are returning, 

Of hopes vainly cherished, and pleasures mne by, 
The big tear of anguish rolls down my cheek burning, 
Aly bosom, too, heaves with a labouring sigh. 

For a moment I dream that I still am enjoying 
Tlieir friendship by whom 1 am haply forgot. 

But truth the illusion of fancy destroying— 

1 wake to a sense of tny desolate lot. 

For the days of my brightest ambition are ended, 

Hope throws o*er my path but a cold, cheerless ray, 
And tile friendship of one upon whom 1 depended 
Is as the JaUe Cght in the marineris way. 

Unsuspecting, alas! I have followed the beacon 
That meant to illude, and but dazzled to blind, 

And by him whom IWe called benefactor forsaken 
Have found but remorse and delusion behind. 

But oh! if there still be a faint hoperemainiug, 

A hope that the days of affliction will cease, 

Cruel fortune! no longer thy suitor disdaining 
Restore me once more to the haven of peace.* 

That the heart of the exile with grief now decaying 
May beat from the pangs of adversity free,— 

While the balmy oblivion each sorrow allaying 
He basks once again in the sunshine ol' thee. 

L. 
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OS CALCtTTTA HOM<EOPATHY. 


** When tik«s 
To b« weU vbakeD.*' 

** A lulir of the dog that bit you/^ is a popular remedy 
for Hydrophobia. We have great respect for old sayings 
and popular remedies. « 

^'Similia aimilibus curantur/^ says the homceopatli/'like 
cures There U nothing new under the sun—this is 

an old friend with a new face, liomceoputhy has been 
much talked of in Europe^and India has had^ of late ycars^ 
some zealous amateur homoeopaths. The result of the 
treatment^ however^ did not compensate for the incompre- 
hensibiUty of the theory, and in the Mofussil the practice 
expired of a liomoeopatluc dose of common sense. Wo were 
rougratulating ourselves on the sound sense of India, when 
wo saw, in the Calcutta Quarterly Review, that homoeopathy 
had found a resting place in Calcutta, and dud it lias an 
admirer in a neighbouring Friend. 

There must be something in the atmosphere of Calcutta 
congenial to the growth of mystical theories. Mesmerism, i 
which dulled the sense to present pain, and read letters at 
the antipodes, did not flourish in the Mofussil. The great 
magician himself could not call up spirits outside the ditch; 
or rather he did call, but they would not come. Atmos¬ 
pherical causes were supposed to be the opposing influ¬ 
ences; but he regained his power on returning to Calcutta. 
Are we to infer that his mantle has not /alien on the shoul* 
dcTS of any worthy successor—that the ditchers are flirt¬ 
ing with a new love ? Certainly it is but a small one, but. 
^‘it is better to be off with the old love before you are 
on with the new.” They should beware lest the dream¬ 
ing magician return, and with a wave of his hand 
their eyes, as they appear still in a Mesmeric trance, under 
which any vagaries are excusable. 

Tlicir fickleness must disgust him t To desert him for 
the fraction of a milliontb part of a grain, to shut their 
eyes, open their mouths aud swallow it! 

A slave that is not the twentieth part the tithe of tfieir 
precedent lord.” What may this light love be that rivals 
Mesmerism in the changing fancy of the fickle denizens 
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of the Ditch. Pray, sober cltiaeas, do not suppose we con¬ 
sider you all subject to this monomaoia. 

According to the Calcutta Review, the homceopathist 
considers all illness to imply a deficiency of vital power^* 
(that is, all disease depends on debility), andmost chronic 
disease to arise from suppressed Psora’^ (itch ! God bless 
tlio Duke of Argyle). His principle of treatment like 
cures like,” would lead reasoning mortals to expect that 
the practice would be debilitating remedies and counter 
irritation; but what say they! The strength must be sup¬ 
ported by the most nourishiog diet, and no depiction used, 
nor debilitating remedies, but the fraction of the millionth 
part of a grain of matter, whose virtues have been 
strengthened by shaking ! We say matter advisedly, hm 
it is iudiifcrcnt what kind of solid or liquid called by them 
medicine is given in the millionth part of a grain: and yet 
they talk of exhibiting medicine containing only the mil¬ 
lionth part of such a dose with cficct, on proof like the 
following. An ardent homceopathic student in our 
younger days,—he was a German—swallowed a homOBO- 
pathic dose of charcoal in the morning, and minutely 
recorded all his sensations, thoughts and corporeal actions 
during the day, and called them the effects of charcoal; 
though he cat his usual meals he attributed none of his 
disagrecableness to the garlic and sour-krout on which he 
dined, nor his dreams to his having passed the even- 
ing with his sweet-hcart; it was all the charcoal, the mil¬ 
lionth part of a grain of charcoal. 

Iseusec says, (Geschichtc der Medccm, Vol. VI. P. 169), 
that Hahncmanii^s own symptoms may be all referred to 
sobriety, fasting, ill-humour and sleepiness caused by 
continual attention to nothing, mixed with those innu¬ 
merable sensations which crowd every hour of our life.” 

A fertile imagination might suppose any incompre¬ 
hensible theory, pleasing to the mystic German, or any 
c;hftngc amusing to the fickle French; but that calculating 
Englishmen should forget the experience of their fathers 
and follow such aforcign fancy is pro-di-gi-ous.” We allude 
to what the homoeopaths say is the characteristic of their 
treatment; the use of remedies such as in a healthy person 
would produce the disease, and the minuteness of the dose. 

The regulation of the diet, air and exercise of the invalid 
forms the foundation of the physician’s practice. The im-* 
proper use of powerful medicines has produced, and doubt* 
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less *wili produce injury in unskilful hands, and in those of 
amateur doctors, and it would be a public benedt if their 
practice was condned to homoeopathic doses; but we are 
not for that reason to discard medicines that have been 
proved moat beneficial, when skilfully applied, since science, 
the result of experience, was first recorded. 

On removing the exciting cause, nature will cure many 
of the diseases to which civilised man is subjected from the 
mode of cultivating the brain, pampering the stomach and 
restraining the free action of ^he body, whilst breathing a 
confined and impure air. It requires intelligence and 
experience in the physician to find out what organ ha^ 
been deranged, and what part of this artificial mode of life 
has caused the disease. 

Though such knowledge is essential, this alone does 
not constitute the physician. With the artificial life 
of civilisation came diseases which required artificial 
means for their removal. From ancient times, when great 
men were thoiiglit demt*gods, to the present age of rail* 
ways and electric telegraphs, some of the clearest intel¬ 
lects of the time have always devoted their lives to the 
study of these diseases, and their remedies; but says the 
homceopath in the Calcutta Review, they discovered 
nothing; in fact, the greater the experience the worse they 
got, till Hahnemann arose, and discovered that a millionth 
part of a grain was too large a dose, and ordered it to be 
reduced to the 80th degree* liook here upon this picture 
and on this/’ The allopathist enters into a violent 
contest with nature taking little count of the constant 
tendency of the vital powers themselves towards efforts 
for healthand again, but the success of Hahnemann’s 
syftem has been equally great in the treatment of dis¬ 
ease generally; and in cases of hooping cough, bron¬ 
chitis, croup, scarlet fever, threatened convulsions after a 
severe fall, dangerous low typhus fever, to say nothing of 
tooth-aches, ear-aches, violent head-aches, sickness, colds, 
coughs, sore-throats, quinsies, diarrhoea, the teething 
attacks of infants, eruptions, and disorders of children 
which either nipped in the bud, or cut short, often by 
the administration of one or two doses of the remedy, 
render the advent of a homceopathic physician into a 
family one of blessing, and astonishment to its inmates/’ 
No connection unth the shop round the corner ; see Advertise¬ 
ment, would be a natural conclusion to such a sentence. 
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Hahnemann in hia later days gave up the infinite' 
simal doses, and the most active aldvocates in England 
do not insist on Ae like cures like” principle, but 
adhere to the infinitesimal doses. Like the mesmerists 
they leave reason aside, and rely on results shown in 
the reports of hospitals, and private practice. 

Statistical returns form the foundation of sound rea¬ 
soning, and every dilettante dabbler in figures of the 
present day thinks himself a statist, or at least that he 
can understand comparatite Tables. Without knowing 
the analogy of the cases, he looks at the figures, and 
gives hia opinion. It is not more difficult for a clever 
lawyer to drive a coach and four through an Act of 
Parliament, than for a clever, unscrupulous writer on dis¬ 
eases, to prove what he likes by figures. The returns in 
the Calcutta Review look fair and convincing, and the 
Reviewer believes them to be true. The details are too 
vague for just comparison. Supposing the numbers to be 
correct, we have no mcaus of testing the comparative 
severity of the cases, which alone would give value to 
the numbers. Let us analyse the return from the 
homcsopatbic hospital at Vienna, which he praises. Thin 
is one of the best; it is under charge of Dr. Rlcischmann, 

* and is situated some three miles out of town, with 6B69 
admissions from 1834 to 1843, and a mortality of 0 24) 
per cent. This mortality is small, compared with that in 
the hospitals of large cities. The return of diseases 
treated is most formidable, Pneumonia, Pleurisis, Cyn- 
auche Tonsillaris—825, whilst in Edinburgh, with a 
similar number of»admissions, there were only 149 froru 
these diseases. Colds and sore throats are more com* 
mon in Edinburgh than Vienna, but in the former only 
*the severe cases are admitted into hospital, the others * 
get medicine and go home. We have no proof that 
such discriminatioa is used io the homceopatliic hospital, 
whilst the number of trifling diseases as Herpes and the 
absence, or very small proportion of serious organic lUs- 
eases, would indicate that if discrimination was used, 
it was not exerted in the selection of the most severe; 
cases. The statistical returns, from the Government dis¬ 
pensaries in India, are leas vague. Every person who 
applies receives medicine, and some of the most dangerouM 
cases are admitted as house patients. In the last pub¬ 
lished Report from the 1st April to the SOth Septem- 
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ber, 1850; tliere were 104,489 sink treated, of whom 
were house patients, and there were 598 deaths 
or 0.56 per cent., not one-tenth the mortality of Dr. 
FleischiiuuiQ’s homoeopathic hospital; thus proving clearly 
hj jUjartBi the great superiority of the practice of the Sub- 
Assistant Surgeons of Bengal. 

The rationale of a millionth part of a grain being 
more etHcacious than a grain, unless the grain was too 
taiye a dose, is not clear to ordinary people, who would 
infer, that a dose of any medicine, sufficient to produce an 
effect on the system, would prove fatal if increased a million 
times. We want stronger proof than assertion that the 
composition of the globules is as described; particularly, 
as homceopaths complain of the want of efficacy of the me¬ 
dicines, which they do not themselves prepare. Many have 
undoubtedly benetitted by taking their globules, but this 
implies leaving off other medieines. How many igno¬ 
rantly physic themselves, and who will say that all, who 
prescribe pills and potions, give that which is necessary, 
and no more. The practice of paying for the number of 
visits and the quantity of physic consumed, so common 
in Knglaud and elsewhere, renders s]>eedy recovery unproiit- 
able to the practitioner. The true physician will tell the 
rich luxurious hypochondriac to regulate his diet, take’ 
exercise and throw physic to the dogs; but when pinched 
by the res angusta iiomi, he may order a bread pill. Some 
lack knowledge and order palliatives; and some, we fear, 
lack honesty, and make a Californian mine out of the rich 
man’s stomach, up to the seventh degree, i. c. keeping the 
victim always sick, and swallowing as much medicine as 
he can contain, without killing him outright. Wo in- 
teuded giving all the seven degrees of doctors, but for the 
present wc must be satisfied with describing the ex-* 
tremes. Wc are subject to the ills that flesh is heir 
to,” and doctors are necessary evils. For the infor¬ 
mation of the inquisitive wc give the fourth degree. He 
who when bis patient focls weak, loads the stomach with 
light nourishing food, keeps him sick, lie never starves 
his patients,” and did not nature take away the appetite, 
and create a loathing of food, the millionth part of a 
grain of Tartar emetic first pounded and then shaken, would 
not prevent his getting like a goose une foie gras.” 

The Chinese custom, where the Court physician gets no 
pay \Yhilsi the Kmperov is on the sick list, is good; but wc 
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prefer tlie good old Knglish nystem, of having the family 
physician. He shares the joys and sorrows of the parents; 
Lml the children loTO him; his heart is with his duty, 
and it is his interest as well ais pleasure to make them 
well. The honorarium, at Christmas, was a friendly gift. 
This is not suited to the costerroongoring spirit of this 
cotton age. They get advice when sick, and thinking they 
consult the physician for his physic, calculate that the 
more they get tlie better bargain they make. The sick need 

the physician, torcstorehenlfh. Nature requires assistance to 

remove the disease, and the physic is hut the least of two 
evils. It would injure* a healthy person. Tlie expectant 
mode of treatment, vis. regulating the diet and exercise 
and leaving the rest to nature iamorcsuccessfuHn Kurope 
than in India, where the climate is ill adapted to the con¬ 
stitution of the white race. 

We have met several homccopaths, who had lately 
returned from England, and their seal for the new crotchet 
was strong and burned fiercely till they had a serious attack 
of illness themselves, then they sent for the old doctor; 
after this poor homoeopathy! “ Ilium fuit.” “ Alas, poor 
Vorick!” 
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A SKKTCH IN TWO LETTERS. 


Letter I* 

Dkar M.—You said one day when you, Henry F,, 
Hud myself were at Futtehpur together, that thougli 
yon had general ideas connected with the history of the 
place, they were not sufficiently distinct to enable you to 
fill up its imperfect outlinej and to restore to what is now 
decayed and forsaken the liring spirit by which it was 
once animated. You are an artist, and it is therefore your 
gift to behold all things with a creative and an imagine* 
tiveeye; yon doubtless, then, had re-pcopled and rc*ani‘ 
mated this desolate scene in some fashion or another, and 
all you could have meant, was, that you distrusted your 
imaginations, not knowing whether they accorded with 
the spirit of the place. Neither my reading nor my abi* 
titles are such as could supply you with what you found 
wanting to yourself, and therefore at once disclaimiug all 
power of presenting an historical picture of value, let uic 
offer you a little imaginative attempt to put hack for a 
brief while the shadow on the dial, in the hope of elicit¬ 
ing in return from your pencil or your pen a similar baga¬ 
telle. Let us begin with examining the position of the 
ruins. This ^cient palace, which stood to the imperial 
Agra of Akbar’s time in the same relation which Windsor 
and Versailles now bear to London and to Paris, was 
situated upon a ridge of rocks of secondary sandstone. 
Lpon one side of the ridge is now found the village of 
Futtehpur, upon the other, that of Slkrl: hoth were in¬ 
cluded within the lofty walls, six miles in circumference; 
of the palace-town. Upon tlic highest part of the ridge, 
excepting that afterwards oenupi^ by the Tomb of tlie 
Sheikh Selim Chishti, stood the body of the palace, now 
adapted to the purposes of a Tehsili, This I presume to 
have contained the domestic apartments of the Emperor 
and his suite, exclusive of the zan&na. To the immediate 
west of this may still be seen the gracefully carved and 
cupolaed apartments of the Raja Blr Ral, whilst again to 
their southwest ai*e those which tradition has appor¬ 
tioned to the two celebrated brothers, Feisi andAbul Fezl, 
—buildings now employed for the use of a (ioveniment 
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School. On the eaftt of the body of the palace abovemen- 
tioncd was the zandna^ consisting Jf some separate and 
cdher conjoined chambers for the ladies of the household, 
and also the khwdbg&h of the Emperor in which was a 
tank with fountains and a garden. On one side of the 
zandna outside the walls, stands the pictiircstiue paeh- 
mahalld, which is of a pyramidal shape, formed by five sto¬ 
ries or platforms supported by open pillar-work, each story 
lessoning from the lower one, so as to leave a broad gallery 
all round. It was perhaps used for servants to sit or 
sleep upon. The diw&n-i-khdss adjoins the front of 
the khwdbgdh; it is a large enclosed oblong space; here 
are still to be found the privy council chamber, the 
pachUi board, the gnra^s seat and the hide and seok. 
The first of these in a most unique building. Though 
apparently from without of two stories, on entering 
you find that the upper chamber consists only of the 
summit of a massive pillar rising in the centre of the 
lower floor, from which summit narrow causeways ot 
stone join the four angles of the building; at each ot 
these, there is a door and a staircase, and the angles arc 
ronnected with each other by a shallow gallery running 
round at the same elevation as the top of the pillar. This 
•central pillar is most richly clustered with carved stone 
ornaments, and is bordered above with a little balustrade. 
Imagination could perhaps be scarcely authentically con¬ 
tradicted in suggesting any origin for this curious design; 
nor does it seem likely that the arrangement could ever 
have been of any utility, or intended for more than an 
allegorical purpos(k The least difficult explanation may 
then seem, that the emblem signifies the ministers of the 
Emperor coming from the four quarters of the compass, 
^0 give their counsel, and receive his commands* The 
paclusi board is another quaint whim, though certain¬ 
ly imperial in its eccentricity. The squares uf the 
board are formed by large slabs of stone, sufficient¬ 
ly big for a person to stand, or even sit upon, in the 
oriental fashion. The game is usually played by four 
persons, each of whom is supplied with four wooden 
or ivory cones, which arc call^ gdts” and are of dif¬ 
ferent colours for distinction. Victory consists in get¬ 
ting these four pieces safely through all the squares 
of each rectangle into the vacant place in tlie centre,— 
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the difnculty* beins, that the adversaries take up iu the 
saiue way that pieces are taken up at backgammou. 
Moving is regulated by throwing cowries” whose aper¬ 
tures falling uppermost or not^ affect the amoimt of the 
throw by certain fixed rules. Hut on this Titanic board 
of Akbar’a, wooden or ivory gdts would be altogether lost 
~what was to he done? Sixteen girls (1 suppose slaves, 
or dancing girls),dres3eddistiiictively, say fourin red, four 
in blue, four in white, four in yellow,—were trotted up 
Hud down the squares, taken Op by an adversary and put 
hack at the beginning again—and at last after many dif¬ 
ficulties, some fourof the samceolour would find themselves 
giggling into their dopatta’a ail together in the middle 
space, and the game would be won. The fancy was cer¬ 
tainly indicative of oriental views of woman—but as it 
must have been productive of many a merry laugh, in 
which [ have no doubt the i>oor girls licurtily joined— 
why, perhaps no great harm was done! Akbar prided 
himself on his latitude in religious opinions, and, accord¬ 
ingly, entertained a guru. asan of this holy man is 

a handsome stone throne, Indian in its style of architec¬ 
ture, being exceedingly massive in all its proportions. 
(Mose by it are the passages, where some of tlic ladies used 
to beguile an hour or two of .their long day witli a game* 
at an kb michnnli/^ or blind man’s bulT. On the east 
of the cliwAn-i-kliAss was the diw&n-i-am. and a 
communication through the wall which divided them 
enabled the Emperor to take his scat at once on the 
covered platform, from whence he could be observed by 
all present. To the south again of the zau&na stands 
a chamber with a pillared verandah in front, which may 
have been a cutcherrv or duftar kh&na. These were 
probably the principal original buildings. It is recorded 
by the historian Abdul Kadir, that the palace was 
finished in the same year in which the Sheikh Selim 
Chishti died,his durgah was therefore not built till a later 
period. Rut surrounding what I have attempted to des¬ 
cribe, and covering the slope of the hill on either side^ may 
still l)e found the remains of a mint, of baths, of streets, 
of aarics, of private houses, whilst the space between 
the foot of the hill and the walls, in most directions, was 
doubtless occupied by a swarming and dirty b^ 2 llr, exhibit¬ 
ing that curious propinquity of squalor to magnificence 
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which U &o essential an element in e^ery oriental scene^ 
and forms generally a sad emblem of the state of society. 
The principal streets leading up to the ridge of the hill 
must have presented a striking appearance. TVe should 
not however confuse our idea of the scene with European 
notions; for instance! there was probably nothing very 
showy about the shops. The druggists with their coloured 
bottles, and tinsel decorations, the drapers with a show 
cloth or two hung up before their stalls, the saddlers with 
their ornamented trappings *and horsings, and those who 
made up puukaa of gay feathers or banners of silk embroi* 
dered with gold,—^all such might tell in scenic effect. 
But that branch of trade which is so peculiarly connected 
with onr ideas of the costliness and splendour of the East— 
the jewellersj goldsmiths, silversmiths and filagree workers, 
present no public '' S/orr and AforHmer^^ exhibition of their 
resources. Those merchants who dealt in jewels and 
ornaments had them safe at the bottom of closed trunks; 
whilst the shops of those who were themselves working 
jewellers oifeved nothing more exciting to the imagination, 
than what might be called forth by a whitesmiths forge 
at homo. The interest of the scene doubtless chiefly con* 
sisted in the different races of men by whom all avenues 
were thronged, distinguished by their different costumes, 
and divided by habits and prejudices into separate groups. 
Here the fair complexion, Jewish features, fine form, 
and ample rol)es of the Afgh&n—there, the round and 
vulgar little figure of the money-changer from Gooser&t, 
with his soiled chupkun and his yellow pagri. Here the 
bate head and beadtiful muslin of the Bengalee with his 
quick eye, rapid speech, his effeminate bearing and his 
feeble frame—there the red turban, the thick moustache, 
the broad shoulders, the sturdy calves of the Rftjpftt. 
This fat porpoise of a man with no more hair on his head 
than Mr, Micawber, whose vast breasts rest on his vast 
stomach, and whose vast stomach rests on his vast thighs, 
is a Chauhe from Muttra. He is copying Sanscrit (which 
he does not understand) for the Sheikh Feizi, who is read* 
ing with a pandit. The Chaube writes a little on odd 
pieces of paper, then stops and ch aunts what he has. 
written, rolling his body in time to the strain. In 
another place, a pale graceful youth, by profession a 
khush navis, is writing out an e^ogy of the Emperor for 
a young poet who hopes to lay it ornamented with 
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scrawls and illumiifatioas before Abul FazI, or Aziz. 
Something like this, perhaps, though of course the merest 
outline is here given, was the picture to be daily seen in 
the busy thoroughfares of Futtehpore. And now having in 
n manner prepared our theatre, let us bring on one or two 
of the principal characlers, and let us, as a way of doing 
so, imagine the conduct and drama of a single day in the 
paJmiest time of good king Akbar. We are told that 
the palace of Futtehpore was completed in the year 979 
Hijri, which answers to out year 1571. Akbar would 
then be scarcely thirty years old; it will suit us better, 
howerer, to put our day at a much later period when the 
]i)inperor’s sons wore grown up around him, when his 
power was thoroughly established, and the effects of his 
genius had manifested themselves. M'c will not specify, 
however, any supposed date, lest wc entangle ourselves 
with historical anachronisms, merely generally laying the 
time as being when Akbar was advancing in years, but 
when the chief ornaments of his Court were yet left around 
him. 

It would be very easy to describe the events of a day in 
such* a manner, that an oriental scholar should be able to 
point out few mistakes, for the information afforded us, both 
by the £mi>cror’8 own son aud by AbulFuzl,is so minute, 
that following it wo could not well be wrong; but as the 
object of our day is merely to illustrate the place, the 
events we shall imagine will l>e immediately suggested by 
the uses to which we suppose the different buildings were 
appropriated ; we beg pardon beforehand for all blmidcrs 
that we may unconsciously commit. 

It is scarcely day. But already a roll of drums is beard, 
and cannon discharged break rudely and abruptly the si¬ 
lence of the solitary morning*” The Emperor is an 
early riser, and the moment of his rising from his couch is 
announced in this noisy fashion. You will remember that 
there is H door opening to the south in the khwdb-gah, into 
the space on the opposite side of which the daftar khana 
stands. Before this doorway, shortly after the roll of 
drums, a considerable crowdassembles; immediately at the 
entrance are drawn up double lines of chobdars or macc- 
bearers, each carrying a silver stick; outside of these are 
burkundazes and other armed attendants. In front, and 
conversing together in groups, stand haudsomely dressed 
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men, who are evidently both by theij deportment and by 
the respect they meet with from the miscellaneous crowd 
which girds in the whole scene, courtiers of influence and 
reputation. One feature of the ensemble must not be omit' 
ted; no one wore beards, except indeed such strangers as 
might be casual spectators, and whom neither interest nor 
necessity had compelled to conform to the etiquette of court. 

The door of the khwhbgfth opens, the large drums 
thunder from the noubutkb&na over the great doorway of 
the palace. A nakib issues f&rth, mace in hand, and pro* 
claims, in that monotonous tone so familiar to dwellers 
in the East, the titles of his master. Immediately after 
him appears in the doorway, a broad*chcated man of some¬ 
what advauced years. He is simply dressed, but there is 
a certain chasteness in the simplicity which shows that 
some little care has been taken to pr^uce it. The mate¬ 
rial is white muslin, but gold thread is introduced in 
many parts with a very tasteful effect. You remark his 
arms—they are so unusually long—his face is very clear, 
and the color of the blood so discernible as to give a rich 
tinge to his olive complexion; his eyebrows are joined and 
lowering, which tends to give a severe expression to the 
excessively bright eyes, which they half eonceaU This 
is Akbar. 

His appearance is the signal for a loud and general 
cry of ‘^Alhlho Akbar,’^ to which the Kmperor standing 
btill in the doorway for a moment and bowing very slight¬ 
ly, answers ^STilli JcUHhu.’^ 

This mode of salutation and its answer had been intro¬ 
duced by himself, alhd it will be observed that the two 
phrases include liis name Jelil-u-din Akbar.” The cour¬ 
tiers now pressed forward, and were severally noticed 
\rtth kindness; then forming a ring round the Emperor, 
the whole procession moved on foot towards the durgfth. 

Akbar was very early to-day, and the Az&n had not yet 
been proclaimed. Whilst they were moving slowly along, 
the voice of the Muazzin was heard from the high-up 
cupola of the durgith gateway. The first words he utter¬ 
ed were the same as those which the submissive multitude 
had just repeated, “ AU&ho Akbar,’’ God is great! But 
coming from the serene height and in a slow solemn chant, 
they seemed to bear a more pregnant meaning, and to 
. suggest to a contemplative mind the full interpretation, 
wliich the eloquent Massillon once gave to them; who, 
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when prearthiiiR the fttneral .sermon of the 14th Louis, 
comiuencecl in a deep under-tone, Louis est mort! Lieu 
seal est grand !” * 

There was one amongst the attendant courtiers, who on 
hearing the first sound of the Az&n stood perfectly still, 
lie waa a man of sharp, screre features, and noted us the 
most rigid Mahommedan about the Court. It is dii'ected 
in the Iladdts, that if a person be walking when the AzAu 
is sounded, he stand still and reverently listen. Abd-<ul- 
Kadir, the bigotted historiitn, for it was he, was not one 
tightly to omit obedience to the sacred ritual. A gay 
man of most polished appearance, who was walking by the 
-Emperor’s side, looked round when Abd-ul-Kadir was left 
some little distance behind; and catching the Lmperor’s 
eye they both laughed. This was the celebrated Abul 
Fuzl, well known to have been as lax in matters of faith 
as Abd-ul-Kadir was rigid. The whole party had now 
reached the Eastern gate of the Durg&b, on the steps of 
which an uttcndaiit received the Emperor’s shoes, as no 
one was permitted to pass within that sacred precinct except 
with the feet bare. The beautiful quadrangle which was 
now entered has been justly admired by strangers from a dis¬ 
tant and more civilized continent as a very perfect work. 
On the western side, is a lofty and noble mosque, 
on the soutliem a massive and imposing gateway, rising 
high into the air and seen for many a mile of the level 
country beneath, standing up against the brightues.s of 
an eastern sky; on the north, but erected apart from 
the cloisters which run all around the building is the 
shrine, the tomb of the Sheikh Selim Chlahti, who is 
said to have predicted the birth of Jehangir and from 
whom that prince previous to his accession bore the name 
of Sellm,’^ The actual tomb is of mother-of-pearl, but 
enclosed in a small chamber of white marble, which is it¬ 
self again enclosed in a larger chamber of the same mate¬ 
rial. This outer chamber is lighted by large squares of 
that lattice work which has rendered the Moresque archi¬ 
tecture celebrated throughout Europe, and beautiful ruins 
of which still astonish, whilst they delight, the wanderer 

** Sic tfiud Ijord Bronghim. Rut t im not qtiU« tare whether his lordship 
hti not thrown in « hnllitnt touch of bis own. The sermon wm on the teit 
Eeclea. 1. 16, end bcfmi in my copy thus: ** Difu §tut tit {frond, mu 
/rirti,ti dam ea dtrniin iurtout oh it pr/Hdt 4 la murt du tots 

h ftrrt, Ac.** 
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in Spain. The rich creamy tinge of the marble, the elabo¬ 
rate yet exact design of the tracery, the complcteneaa of 
the finish, render these lattices perhaps unrWailed in India. 
A support to the roof outside somewhat in the shape of the 
figure S” of which there arc scrcral, strikes one as out 
of character, being evidently of Indian design. 

In the middle of the quadrangle, prayer carpets were 
spread opposite to the mosque, and the relative of the 
Sheikh who was now the mutuwatic of the durgah, was 
present to read the prayers. *Tbc Kmperor and his cour¬ 
tiers formed themselves into one long liuc, at one end 
of which, standing a little in advance, the mutuwalie 
repeated the morning prayers. All the Mshommedau 
attendants behind formed themselves into other lines, 
and the prostrations and other attitudes were performed 
by the whole assembly in concert, whicli formed a curious 
scene. After the prayers, the Kmjmror passed for a mo- 
men I within the tomb of the Sheikh, for whom he enter¬ 
tained an affection ale remembrance, casting upon it the 
simple tribute of a jessamine tlower. When he return• 
od to the gateway by which he ha<l entered, elephants, 
led horses, and mounted outriders, were found in attend¬ 
ance. As the noble elephant upon which Akbar mount¬ 
ed rose from the ground, guns fired, drums were loudly 
rolled, and the procession swung into motion to the voice 
of the Ujtkib, whose sonorous compliments and adulation 
wore taken up by a large crowd of spectators. As the 
Kmperor passed along, his train was swelled by many 
courtiers, dependants and others, who having made their 
salaam from some Conspicuous corner pxit theit horses in 
line. The name of the Hiran Minar** having been 
whUpered about, it became generally known that the 
^Impcrorwas going toindnlge in a little match-lock shooting. 

The Deer tower is within the walls, immediately under- 
the hill in a north westerly direction. There is a paved 
road leading down tp it from the palace, which passes 
under a large gateway, called the '' Hhtbi Pol,^^ or ele¬ 
phant gate, from two of thoseanimals sculptured in stone, 
which stand one on each side of the entrance from with¬ 
out. Akbar appears to have thought the massive shape 
of the elephant an imperial and appropriate ornament to 
u gateway; for it will be remembered that after the defeat 
of Jeimal, the ‘Rmperor caused figures to be cast of that 
chief and his brother, which hr placed upon carved ele- 

Y 3 
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plianis crc4*tc*4l by tb^ gateway of tbe fort of Dclili; and 
many years* after, tbe French traveller, Bernier, visiting 
that place, was impressed by these vast statues with feel¬ 
ings of respectful awe. Tt was a gay sight, when Akbar 
passed under the llMlii Pol. First a troop of cavalry, 
their spears glittering, their horses fretfully champing the 
bit; then chobdars And chiiprassees with red turbans 
and sashes on camels, amongst them the nakib still voci¬ 
ferous; the leading courtiers surrounded the Kmperor’s 
elephant on elephants also, and the mighty animus roll 
along, tinkling with hells and waving their rich trappings 
ns they go. Other courtiers and officers of the palace, 
follow on horseback, each with their own burkundas^es 
and attendants on foot. A band of the rude, but not 
ineftcctive music of the country accompanies, and their 
drums arc most briskly answered by those of the durba- 
nhn from over the gateway. The " Hi ran Minar^^ is a 
single lower, standing by itself on a small raised plat¬ 
form. Tlic lower part of the shaft bristles with tbe not 
very pretty ornament of imitation clephanPs tusks. They 
arc of stone, covered with chunam, and the tusk is squar¬ 
ed ofVas they usually are in large animals, perhaps the 
ends were gilt in imitation of the brass clamps often at¬ 
tached, which may have improved them. 

The Emperor ascended to the top of the tower attended 
only by an old chuprassie, who carried two matchlocks. 
After Akbar had amused himself for some time firing at 
deer, which were driven across an open space at a fair dis¬ 
tance from the minkr, he sent down word that he was now 
satisfied with sport, and ordered a revieVv of cavalry to com¬ 
mence, which had been arranged for that morning. 

A man now ascended the minhr, richly dressed, his 
countenance not wholly nnpleasing but still baunt^ by 
that terrible expression of uncertainty of temper, which so 
marked his character; for it was Prince Selim. He saluted his 
father, and stood byhis side looking on as the cavalry came 
into sight. There was a fine young man leading the troops— 
mounted on a showy horse, who every now and then 
glanced up to the minkr, asif for approval—this was Prince 
Khusru, Selim's son. He had recently got his mansab, and 
was as proud of it as lad could be. 

The inspection of cavalry concluded, Akbar and the 
Prince came down, and mounting on elephants moved in 
procession towards the palace. There is a large seraie on 
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the right of the min^r^ as you rcturu to the HMhi FoL Tra« 
vcllors of many nations were stamlljig in front of this 
(ilacc^ having come out to sec the Kmperor pass. Amongst 
tliem, were two men of swarthy hue dressed iu ccolcsiasti* 
cal cassocks. Tlie Emperor’s eye immediately caught 
thcm> and hc> apparently knowing what nation and calling 
they were of^ gave an order for them to attend him iu the 
evening. 

When Akbar arrived within the palace^ he alighted at 
the gate of the build iug, wMch is now the Tahsili. Here 
lie partook of u repast, and afterwards sent over for the 
Haja Bir Bah The Hindu chief, a man of agreeable and 
cheerful features, came over, plainly dressed, in a iialki or 
large open Utter, accompanied by his secretaries and a few 
footmen, and was soou hard at work with Akbar, in politi*^ 
cal papers and couversc. It was now a busy time in the 
town—marketing was going on briskly in tlie streets, tnon 
were washing and dressing in the public manner the Kast 
admits of, some were cooking and others eating their food 
with the peculiar solemnity .of oriental meals. In one 
place was loud haggling about a bargain, in another some 
bunuiah was vociferating '^dohoie Padshah/’ against a . 
trooper, who had taken much more atta than was right for 
*hi8 money. Everywhere noise, everywhere bustle and life. 

At twelve, Akbar dismissed the Raja after a hard morn* 
ing’s work, wishing to he left alone, as ho said, for a me¬ 
ditation on the orb that then stood at meridian height. 

And now came on that time so full of unaccustoiued 
imagery to an European mind, the noon of an Indian 
day—imagery indeed whose picturesque features fami¬ 
liarity has not concealed from the perception of native 

• The Baja Sudraka in his drama of the Toy Cart’’* 
thus describes the mid-day scene. 

» *^The cattle doung in the shade 

Let fall the unchampeil todder from their mouths : 

The lively ape with slow and languid pace 
Creeps to the pool to slake his parching thirst 
In its now tepid waters; not a creature 
Is seen upon the publie road, nor braves 
A solitary passenger the aun/’ 

And more poetically the great Kalidasa says in the 
'^Hero and the Nymph.” 

* Prom WiUoa's clurmiof Specineoi of the Hioda Theatre. 
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<« *Tis past mid-day. £xhauat«d by the h«4t, 

The peacock plun^js in the scanty pool, 

That feeds the tall tree’s root: the drovsy bee 
Sleeps in the hollow chamber of the lotus, 

Darkened with closing petals: on the brink 
Of the now tepid lake the wild duck lurks, 

Amongst the sedgy shade ; and eren here,* 

The parrot from his wiry bower complains, 

And calls for water to allay his thirst.” 

Can this be the Futtehpoor of three hours ago all slumber 
and silence! drowsy 8hroude4^ figures stretched on every 
shopboardj acarce a soul in the streets. 

” The very houses seem asleep.” 

Pompeii could scarcely be calmer. 

At there is nothing to be seen out of doors let ua peep 
in imagination into forbidden seclusions^ let us enter the 
seraglio. There is a chamber prettily carved with gra[>e8 
and other ornaments in a corner of the zenana which 
they tell you was occupied by the Turkish wife. Wc 
are not cold critics but warm believers in every thing 
just now; therefore we must not scrutinize too severely 
the probabilities, but call up to imagination's eye the 
lady of Constantinople. 

It is a difficult thing to describe female beauty^ and ori¬ 
ental beauty especially can only be caught by glimpses, aud 
much must always be left for fancy to fill in. Look at 
any of the heroines of the Waverlcy Novels, a phrase or 
two is all the great artist often gives of external portrait. 
Sir Culwer Lytton’s picture of Lucretia is one of the 
most elaborate descriptions of personal appearance perhaps 
we have. The following passage from Aubrey DeVerc’s 

Picturesque Sketches of Greece and Turkey^^ contains 
a portrait of an oriental beauty which shall be here tran¬ 
scribed. A curious adventure took him into a Turkish 
harem, and this was one of the inmates. 

The favourite wife was a Circassian, and a fairer vision 
it would not be easy to see. Intellectual in expression she 
could hardly be called ; yet she was full of dignity, as well 
as of pliant grace and of sweetness. Her large black eyes, 
beaming with a soft and stealthy radiance, seemed as if 
they would have yielded light in the darkness; and the 
heavy waves of her hair, which, in the excitement of the 
tumultuous scene, she carelessly flung over her shoulders, 

* Th« U a gardea. 
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gleamed like a mirror. Her comploxion wan the most 
exquisite I have ever seen^ its smootli and pearly purity 
being tinged with a coloar, unlike that of flower or of 
fruit, of bud or of berry, but which reminded me of the 
vivid and delicate tints which sometimes streak the inside 
of a shell. Though tall, she seemed as light as if she had 
been an embodied cloud, hovering over the rich carpets 
like a child that docs not feel the weight of its body; and 
though stately in the intervals of rest, her mirth was a 
sort of rapture. She, too, hhd that peculiar luxurioutness 
of aspect, in no degree opposed to modesty, which belongs 
to the East: around her lips was wreathed, in their still¬ 
ness, an expression nt once pleasurable and pathetic, 
which seemed ever ready to break forth into a smile: her 
hands seemed to leave with regret whatever they had test¬ 
ed on, and in parting to leave something behind; and in 
all her soft and witching beauty she reminded me of 
Browning^s lines— • 

swan-.soft womsn, rubbed in lucid oils, 

The gift of an enamoured god, more fair/’ 

With the exception of Browning’s lines, which T cannot 
say I like, this seems to me very beautiful, and as far as 
•1 can judge gives a correct idea of oriental beauty gene¬ 
rally. If you are not satisfied, I must refer you to Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu’s fair Fatima;” for I dare not 
try my hand after DeVere. 

The lady of Constantinople was seated on cushions of 
white silk and dressed in a caftan of pale blue and 
silver, a Turkish waistcoat of pale pink, and drawers 
of pale blue and white stripes. She seemed lonely aud 
distressed, a sitar lay on her lap, she took it up and 
.struck a few irregular chords, and then passing into a 
simple melancholy air, she sang some Turkish words, 
which bore a burden of this sort. 


THE SONG OF THE LADY OP CONSTANTtNOPLJS. 

I. 

I pant for the azure Sea, 

And Its breezes fresh and free. 

For the home I would view once more, 

Sits by the gusty shore. 

And my heart turns to thee, 

Oh! IstambouU 
To the City of the Sea, 

And the home of my soul. 
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I 

Tho gleams of the sultry noon. 

Brood o’er the Andaroon ; 

Perfumes of Indian lowers. 

Breathe tliro’ the dizsy hewers; 

And my heart turns to tUce» 

Oh! Istamboiil i 
To the City of the Sea, 

And the home of my aouK 

iih 

I|ope came with the sea-horn gale, 

Cheering, if doomed to fail, 

Comes with this slumberous air, 

A deep tho* a calm despair! 

And my heart turns to tliee, 

Oil! lstAml>onll 
OKI City of the Sea! 

^ Uh ? home of my souh 

There was a Circck slave asleep in a corner of the apartment, 
a dark-eyed ^l^gcan islander. Tlie music fell noftly on her 
ears, and helped to aid the beautiful illusions of slumber, 
that ehc was far away and happy again iu tier own bright 
home. 

So now, dear M. half our day \h described, and my second 
letter must finish the sketch; till when, farewell* 
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1. Report on Hie State of Indigenous Education in eight /)u- 

iricU of the North IVeHtem Provinces of India. Rg H* 

S. Reid, Eitg,, Visitor General of Schools. 

2. Notification doted the Sth June, 1852. 

Tlic Uvo publications at the head of this article afford 
satisfactory proof that in the department of education wo 
have, at last, past through the stage of barren discussion 
and coutroversy, and have commenced a real, practical 
work. Reams of foolscap have been wasted in the battle 
between the Vernacularisis, t)ieRomun*typist8 and the ex- 
cliisivoly-EngHsh-educationalists; hut during the many 
years which intervened between the arrival in India of 
Lord William Bcntinck and the publication of the circu¬ 
lars issued to Collectors nudMagistratCR in 1845, little or 
nothing had been done to advaucc the education of the 
mass of the people, or even to ascertain the actual state 
of instruction iu the North Western Provinces of India. 

It is true tliat four English Colleges have been cstab* 
lished which have supplied many English writers to Go^ 
•verument offices and produced a few useful public officcTR; 
but as yet these institutions have had no perceptible effect 
on the general state of education throughout the country. 

In 1845, the present Lieutenant Governor directed 
the attention of all district ofliccra to the subject of ver¬ 
nacular education, and the improvement of the rude 
indigenous village schools, and called on them to furnish 
statistical details of the actual state of education in their 
several districts.* All available information on the subject 
being thus collected, he submitted for the approval of the 
Court of Directors, a plan for establishing in every village 
of a certain size, a school to be endowed by Govern¬ 
ment with an allotment of from 5 to 10 acres of rent-free 
land. The school-master was to be nominated by the 
zemindars and other residents of the village, his appoint¬ 
ment being subject to the approval of a Visitor. The 
maximum estimated cost of this scheme was to be a de¬ 
duction from the land rent amounting to Rs. 366,000, or 

* The returns were csllecte^. compiled snd pobUshed with a cneoioir by R. 
TbornDo. E<q., C. S« Tbe tide of the work it** Memoir on the Statittici of 
Indigenous Educstioo withlo the North Wettern Erovinces of tbe Bengni Pro* 
tideiicy, 1850.*' 
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£36,000 per annum, supposing that an endowed school 
wtre established in each of the 18>000 villages in which 
there arc more than 100 houses, This scheme was not 
approved of hy the Court of Directors. Their chief 
objection was to the ejidowment of land, but while 
objecting to the particular plan before thorn they 
fully recognised the necessity for giving some pow¬ 
erful impulse” to elementary education in the North Wes¬ 
tern Provinces, and expressed their willingness to con¬ 
sider any comprehensive plan, having for its principle 
the remuneration of teachers by money payments. Wo 
cannot regret tlie determination of the home authorities. 
Apart from the speciHc objection to endowments of land, 
the scheme had too much the characteristics of linality; 
there would always be great danger of gradual deteriora¬ 
tion whenever the district officer might be lax in his super¬ 
vision; and above all, no provision was made for systematic 
visitaiiou by trained inspectors. In accordance with the 
views of the Court of Directors, the Lieutenant Governor 
revised his scheme and matured that detailed in the reso¬ 
lution of Government No. 149 A, dated 9th February, 1850, 
and the sanction of the Court being obtained, no time was 
lost in givuig it effect. Eight districts were selected, and 
Mr. Ucid appointed Visitor General of Schools, and direct-* 
cd to organize his stafl’ of 74llah and pergunnah visitors, 
and to choose teachers for the tehsili schools which were 
to be established at each tehsildarce station, and to serve 
as a model to the smaller schools in the neighbourhood. 
The chief excellencies of this plan appear to us to be its 
elasticity and its organisation of an educational depart¬ 
ment under a distinct head. 

The above is an imperfect sketch of the steps which led 
to the appointment of a Visitor General with a special mis¬ 
sion to improve and encourage the exiension of elcnient- 
ary vernacular education. Mr, ileid seems to have per¬ 
formed his task with zeal and ability: he has siirmounled 
all preliminary difficultieR, and with the small means at 
his command has done much already, and has shewn that 
when proper measures are adopted there is no active 
opposition to be feared from the people themselves. 
The report which we have placed at the head of our arti¬ 
cle is the first fruit of Mr. Reid’s labours. It contains a 
full and graphic description of the existing modes of in¬ 
struction, and minute, and apparently accurate, statistics 
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of th« present state of education; these ilifiergreatly from 
the returns sent in by the districl officers of the same 
tract of country; but we can have no doubt that the in¬ 
formation collected by Mr. Reid is more trustworthy than 
that furnished by tehseeldars, who had no iatereat what¬ 
ever in the subject. The report would have been 
read with much greater pleasiJre if it had not been so 
rigidly cut up into a series of short paragraphs, each pre¬ 
faced by an abstract of its contents, or, when the subject 
is continued, by the word ''•ditto.” Wc know not whether 
the plan is a device of the author's, or a freak of the prin¬ 
ter's. The effect is sometimes ludicrous, but generally 
most irritating. We give an example, paragraphs 288-— 
289 run thus t 

" 288. Ramsaran Da$^ series published and circulated btj 
" Government.. These useful books, best known as Kumsarait 
"Dass' series, had been published aud extensively circulat- 
"edby Government through its local Officers, in the hope 
" that the uttciilion of teachers might be directed to more 
"practicalstudies than those pursued. 

" 289. But not taken up by village teachers. But the 
" experiment though well designed, did not meet with the 
" success it merited. The books purchased were bought 
^ " principally by putwarrccs, for whose enlightenment, in 

truth, they were specially compiled, but who purchased 
" them at the bidding of their superior officer, and probably 
" with a groat number tlicy have never been opener I 
“ since,” &c., &c. 

The whole report is divided by Mr. Reid into six divi¬ 
sions. The first is preliminary, the last, following the prece¬ 
dent of all despatches, is devoted to the acknowledgment 
of assistance received from other functionaries, and a recom- 
•mendation of deserving subordinates to the favorable no¬ 
tice of Government. The second, third, fourth and fifth ex¬ 
hibit the actual state and extent of vernacular education 
and describe the condition, the mode of teaching, and the 
cusloms prevailing in village schools; show the working, 
progress and prospects of tehsili schools, and the course of 
instruction prescribed; the steps taken and in contempla¬ 
tion to produce a supply of school-books, and the measures 
adopted to improve and increase the number of village 
schools and school-masters. All difficulties from the 
prejudices and fears of the people appear to have been 
successfully combated, and by the 1st of May 1850, 
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eight zillaU visitors, thirty-three pcrgunnah visitors, and 
iifty-eight teachers of^tehsili schools were appointed, and 
the system fairly set to work. Tlie tehsili school being 
intended to serve as a model for the surrounding district, 
the success of the scheme depended in some measure on a 
judicious selection of teachers; bntatthesame time it was 
)icccssary to enlist on the side of improvement the vested 
interest represented by the already existing 3,()00 village 
teachers. Mr. lleid, therefore, very wisely chose his first 
teachers from the most populiAr and efficient of the school¬ 
masters of the surrounding villages. The standard of qua¬ 
lification was necessarily very low; but it is said that many 
have improved themselves, some have been dismissed, and 
that as a body tliey are now efficient.^' The object of the 
cstabUshmciit of these schools has wc think been mis¬ 
taken by Mr. Reid. He states (paragraphs 233 to 235), that 
it was to place within the reach of all, a sound elementary 
education/’ that is to say, the amount of instruction ge¬ 
nerally understood by the terms reading, writing and 
arithmetic. In some schools, however, it is staled that 
several boys have commenced algebra, and geometry 
(having mastered arithmetic, mensuration and pntwnrrec’s 
accounts), the history of India and topography of their 
own district.’’ It is dilficultto understand how this amount 
of Instruction can be imj)urtcd by teachers whose quali¬ 
fications arc such as described lu paragraph 16. 

On the 30th April, 1851, the fifty-eight tehsili schools 
were attended by 2390 boys, and the number was increas¬ 
ing. The establishment and management of tehsili schools 
has probably occupied the chief part rf Mr. Reid’s atten¬ 
tion. He must have felt that any sudden improvement of 
village schools was hopeless, and that until the scale of 
remuneration was raised, properly qualilled teachers could* 
not be obtained. The tehsili schools have been success¬ 
ful, and are a step in advance, but they cannot by any 
possibility fulfil completely the object of their institution 
as stated by the Visitor General. If there were 100 scholars 
at each of the fifty-eight tehsili schools, the number under 
instruction would be 5,800 out of a population of 5,200,000, 
and even this number could not be instructed properly un¬ 
less the number of teachers were at least doubled. It 
must not be supposed that the above remark is intended 
to depreciate the merit of the exertions which have been 
made. These schools will be most useful as models and 
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as nurseries for teachers^ and their iaftnence will no doubt 
be extensively felt, but they cannot ” place within the 
reach and means of all a sound education,’^ and it should 
be clearly uuderstood that this is noi their objeot. 

The agrioultaral and petty shopkeeper class of India will 
probably never, certainly not for many years, entrust their 
children to the care of strangers in towns at a distance 
from their own villages; if, therefore, these classes are to be 
instructed at all, it must be in village schools; theimprove^ 
ircnt and encouragement of Ihcse ought to be, and wc be¬ 
lieve is, the ultimate end of Govemnieut, and we view witli 
miicli jealousy any tendency to over-estimate the relative va¬ 
lue of the central schools under teachers paid by the State. 

In the eight districts of Agra, Allyghur, Bareilly, lUa- 
wall, Furruckabod, Muttra, Mynpeori, and Shahjehanporo, 
there were at tlie date of Mr. llcid’s report 3127 schools 
attended by 27,853 scholars: the total population of the 
districts named is, according to the last census, 5,191,841, 
or in round numlicrs 5,200,000. The number of scholars 
has now wc believe increased to about 30,000 5 therefore, 
about one person in 167 is in receipt of some kind of oducu- 
cation. When we consider that in Prussia, one-sixth of 
the population are at all times under instruction, we can 
appreciate, though imperfectly, the contrast between the 
state of education in the two cojintries. In India the 
number of young persons of a school-going ago has gene¬ 
rally been reckoned at one-twelfth of the population. Tliis 
result has beeu apparently obtained by excluding all 
females from the calculation, and perhaps at present 
we must practical fy do so. The number of mules 
of a school-going age in the eight districts under review 
will on this supposition be 483,833; about one-fourteenth 
oT this number are at school. Lamentable as is this 
state of things, it need not dishearten those who are 
striving to improve it. According to an estimate made 
in 1795, the number of charity schools in Great Britain 
and Ireland was 1856, and the number of pupils 43,479. 
The instruction given in those schools was Utile, if at all, 
superior to that to Ik obtained in our village schools. 
Even within the last few years the majority of dames 
schools were kept by persons very little superior to the 
Hindi teacher: the answer given by one of the dames might 
have been given at a village in India: little they pays 

me, and lU UulcI teaches Onc uiuth of the pupu- 
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lation of Great Britain is now under instruction, and the 
qualitications of the teachers arc daily improving: If so 
great a change has been effected in England in the face 
of much active and more passive opposition, we may well 
hope for a more rapid progress in India where the Govern¬ 
ment is all-powerful. 

We must however quit this part of the subject for the 
present, and introduce the reader to the village school and 
its master. There seems to be a preliminary difficulty in 
the definition of the term hchool/^ it certainly must not 
be taken in the meaning which is attached to it in Eng* 
land. Mr. J. Muir truly states that in nine cases out of 
ten, the Persian teacher is a domestic tutor.” The same 
remark applies to Sanskrit, Arabic and Koran schools. The 
average ratio of scholars, to teachers in all classes of 
schools is 8‘75 to 1. The Sanscrit, Arabic, Koran, and 
Persian Schools appear to be more than useless for 
every practical object, and are utterly undeserving of 
assistance from Government. The object being the im¬ 
provement of vernacular education, no school should be 
recognised in which either Urdu or Hindi are not taught. 
The village teacher is remunerated in various ways: 
sometimes a ffzcd salary is given, sometimes settled tui¬ 
tion fees, or presents on festivals and holidays; otherh 
work by contract, and others are paid when the scho¬ 
lar has mastered a section of the multiplication table; 
others again receive payment in the form of rations; 
but various as are their modes of remuneration, they 
agree in being on the lowest possible scale. Out of 31U7 
schoolmasters 655 actually receive ISss than two rupees 
(four shillings) a month, 1213 less than three rupees 
{six shillings), and only 29 are fortunate enough to 
receive more tlian Us. 12 a month. This being the rate 
of remuneration, wo cannot be surprized at hearing that 
'' no one turns to teaching, who is fit for any other 
employment;”* that the Hindi teacher is often unable 
to read; he uses no book, but teaches the multiplication 
table by word of mouth.” Of Persian teachers, we are 
told that their attainments are excessively superficial, 
and in inverse proportion to the magnitude of their preten¬ 
sions,” and generally it is said that the knowledge imparted 

is of the most unpractical nature; that the Sanscrit tcho- 
** lar wastes years in collecting a useless store of words; 

* Ptr«gr«fh S4S. 
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the Persian scholar spends eight or nine years in 
acquiring a slight smattering of a language all but dead 
** as far as this country is concerned; that in the Hindi 
'' schools^ the memory alone ‘of the scholar is exercised; 

he leaves school with his mind filled with a vast store of 
'' the mu 1 tip lie at ion tabic.” 

Our limits will not allow of our following Mr. Reid 
through the details ofhis curious account of the customs oh« 
served in the several classes of schools^ but we cannot do him 
the injustice to omit all mention of the system of disci* 
pline enforced by the unlearned pedagogue. The several 
descriptions of punishment are explained with so much 
zest and minuteness that we cannot help feeling how for* 
tuiiate we have been in having been brought up in a 
school^ in which a birch was the only instrument of 
punishment. That our readers may also be in a position to 
have the same comfortable feeling, we extract at length 
paragraphs 89 to 95, leaving out only the '^Dittos” which 
head each paragraph. 

89. ' Goshmali* is administered under six different 
forms; firstly, the teacher himself is the operator; 
secondly, the boy operates on himself j thirdly, the offend¬ 
er, while pulling his own ears, is, with a refinement of 
cruelty, made to sit down and rise up alternately with 
great rapidity; fourthly, two other boys, holding each one 
ear, make the victim sit down and rise up as fast as 
possible; fifthly, (in this and in the following method, the 
modus operandi, the working out the penalty is more elabo¬ 
rate), the boy is made to sit down, to thrust his hands 
under his legs, and* in this painfully absurd position to 
retain hold of both cars. This infliction is termed kanon 
Mch sir! sixthly, the offender standing on one leg with bis 
sCtm thrust under the other pulls his own ears. 

90. The punishment termed gafti rakhna is admi¬ 
nistered as follows. The boy is made to bend down, 
pebbles being placed on the back of each hand, and one 
on 'the small of bis back.^ Should any of the pebbles 
drop oft‘, the boy is switched. Frequently the culprit is 
made to slap bis own face. On the inattentive scholar’s 
neck, a brick-bat is ingeniously adjusted, so that if he 
does not regard his book steadtty, it falls off, and discovers 
the want of attention. 

91. Wholesale punishment is inflicted in a man¬ 
ner which 1 can better illustrate by an example, than 
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ilejHmJje. Tliote are four dclinqueuts^ A, C, T), of wliom 
\) is more guilty than C, and so on. A gvvea D four blows 
III tliP fare, 1) beats C three timc^j C.strikes B twice, and 
H Hlrikoa A onro. 

92. The following derice is at times adopted in the 
Tathgarli district. The teacher takes a piece of kankar 
ill each liand, and presses the upper part ^ the boy’s ear 
between the pebble and his finger. 

** 93. In the Mathura District, when the Hindi scho¬ 
lar is wanting in industry* or attention, his hands are^ 
tied behind his neck, and his head is loaded with all the 
writing boards of the school. This mode of punishment 
u termed patliyakt, 

94. To induce regular and punctual attendance, the 
toiudicr, placing the boys in a row before him, gives 
the first comer, i. e. the boy who came to school first (hat 
morning, one blow with a switch, or sometimes lets him 
go 'scot-free.^ The second comer receives two blows, the 
third three, and so on. Tbe first boy is termed miri, the 
second dkota^ the third tela, fourth choula, &e. &c. The 
practice is termed dtanti mama^^ and is, I believe, con- 
tiiuKl to Hindi schools. 

9.*). The wm and iieaeh tree furnish the teacher with 
ills supply of switches.” * 

It is hardly ucocs?;ary to say that these, punishments 
seldom fall to the lot of the children of those who pny, 
>u fact, it i» said that the nn>st incorrigible boy seldom 
comes in for more than slapping and soft flogging.” 
Holidays nvc considered after piuiishmcmts, and it would 
seem that there is no lack of them in* any of the schools. 
In the Hindi, there ai*e eight mouthly holidays, and sun¬ 
dry annual ones, besides the two harvests, at which seasons 
the schools arc generally deserted. As the teacher usualfy 
receives a small present ou holidays, he is not likely to 
object to their miinbeT. An encouraging proof of the impoxt- 
fluee attached to cducatiou is given in paragraph 195, in 
which arc described the ceremonies observed on the Hindi 
vi'holar firnt going to school. They are most elaborate, but 
we must refer the reader to the report, as we have not 
space for the account given. We must also pass rapidly 
over all discussion, as to the castes of teacliera, the ages 
Hiid castes of scholars, the duration of schools, the 
on use of their want of permanency, the periods of 
service of teachers, and many other rinestions, regarding 
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^liich full information is given. The want of permanence 
of schools is almost as serious an evif as the want of capa¬ 
city in the teacher^ aM probably arises from the same 
cause. The average duration of a Hindi school is little 
more than one year; but at the same time it appears 
that the teachers arc much more constant to their avoca¬ 
tion. More than lialf have been employed in teaching for 
pcri(Mls varying from 5 to 50 years. Mr. llcid states 
that no one fit for any other employment ever becomes a 
Hindi schoolmaster. Wc would add that no one who had 
for four years lived on three rupees a months in a small 
room 10 feet square^ with no window^ and with 20 boys 
screaming the multiplication table at the top of their lungs^ 
could at the end of that term be fit for any more intellec¬ 
tual employment. 

Even from the very imiK^rfcct sketch which wo have at¬ 
tempted to givc^ it will be evident, first, that the number 
of young persons actually receiving elementary vernacu¬ 
lar instruction in reading and writing is very much smaller 
than the number reported as attendants at school; se¬ 
condly, that the new tehsili schools can make but little 
impression on the mass of ignorance which exists, and that 
unless the efRciency of the village schools is greatly in¬ 
creased, the tehsili schools will be calculated to aggravate 
the evil pointed out in paragraph 6 of Mr. Secretary Thorn¬ 
ton’s loiter dated April 19th, 1848, in which we read that 

the fear now is that the village and district oflicers will 
'** be so far ahead of the mass of the people, as the more to 

expose these latter to injury from dishonesty and intrigue.” 

It is clear that thd efficiency of village schools can only 
be improved by securing more competent teachers and by 
supplying good elementary school-books. Some progress 
Ifas been made in the latter work; but while the pay of a 
teacher is less, it can hardly be expected that his qualifi¬ 
cations should be much greater, than those of a day labourer. 
To secure competent teachers then, sufficient remuneration 
must be secured. This may be done either by a direct 
grant making all schoolmasters stipendiaries of the State, 
or by increasing the number of scholars so as to make the 
school fees afford a respectable livelihood to the teacher; 
or lastly, grants in aid might be given, the school fees 
being still considered as the main support of the teacher. 
The first plan is open to many objections apart from all 
considerations of expense; but those alone are fatal to iU 

G 2 
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adoption. To teach 40()>000 youths would require at least 
6^000 teachers who could hardly be paid le^^H than Rs. 10 a 
mouth each; the annual charge iiSLhc eight districts under 
consideration would be Rs. 600,000 or .£60,000 a year, or 
about £340,000 for thewholeof the North Western Ih'ovin- 
ces. We have little hope that so large a sum will ever be de¬ 
voted to education in India. The second plan wi) 1 be a much 
more tedious operation, but if successful its efTecU, direct 
and indirect, will be more certain and lasting; and we believe 
that the right course has been taken, and that the Lieu* 
tenant Governor’s Notification dated 8tb June, 1853, 
will be found to have supplied the motive which was want¬ 
ing to induce all classes to make an effort to obtain for 
themselves and their children, the elements at least of 
education. By this order all funciionaries are prohibited 
from employing in the Government services any person 
who is unable to read and write. Village chokeydars are 
at present exempted from the text, but we see no reason 
why this exemption should continue. A chowkeydar, though 
in receipt of a very small salary, is generally an impor¬ 
tant personage in a village, and not unfrequently a near 
relative of the lumberdar: bis usefulness would be greatly 
increased if he were able to read and write, and if a yearns 
grace were given we believe that there would be no lack 
of qualilied candidates. It is very difficult to eslijuate 
the number of persons directly and indirectly affected by 
the imposition of an educational test, but wc may safely 
assert that all candidates for public employment, and 
that the children of all now in employment, will at once 
betake themselves or be sent to the nearest qualified in¬ 
structor, and we shall be greatly disappointed if Mr. Reid’s 
report for May, 1853, does not shew a vast accession of 
scholars to the schools under his inspection. These may 
probably be 100,000, but even with that nurobet, scattered 
as they would be over a wide extent of ground, the pecu¬ 
niary aid of Government will be required if a fair rate of 
remuneration is to be secured to the teachers; and we fear 
the small sum of Rs. 4,830 per annum for the eight disU'icts 
will be found sadly insufficient. We will hope that if it is 
required, a more liberal grant will be made; in the mean¬ 
time, we must restsatisfied with the knowledge that a very 
large proportion of the population have now for the first 
time such a direct and immediate interest in the acquisi¬ 
tion of knowledge, as will compel them to employ and to 
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pay persons capable of imparting the necessary amount of 
instruction. 

We feel some regret Chat our limits have prevented our 
making a fuller use of the ample information regarding 
the present state of vernacular education placed at our 
disposal in Mr. Reid’s report, but this regret is lessene^l 
by the feeling, that the existing state of education among 
the agricultural and lower classes of the people of Tudia 
is beat represented by a bjank, and that consequently 
the long arrays of figures and statistics, which must have 
cost their compiler so much labour, have now a tendency 
to mislead, if carelessly studied. In future days, this 
record and description of the primeval village schools will 
be most valuable and curious, and it will then be read 
without any of the feelings of shame which its x>6ra8al 
must now excite in the minds of all who remember that 
it is a description of the educational state of a country, 
which has been under British rule for half a century. 

We must now conclude with a cursory notice of the 
interesting experiment in progress in the Agra and Myn- 
poorie Jails. A full account of the results in the My a* 
pooTic Jail has lately been published; equal success has 
^rewarded Dr. Walker’s exertions iu the monster Jail of 
Agra. Punishments are aUoost unknown, and the pri¬ 
soners, though the most desperate of their class and all 
sentenced to long periods of imprisonment for the most 
heinous offences, are said to have undergone a most mar¬ 
vellous change. The discipline of the Jail is kept u|i by 
the prisoners themselves. It seems impossible to believe 
that merely learning to read and write, without any at¬ 
tempt to impart religious or even moral instruction, 
should tame a mob composed of reckless and hopeless 
ruffians collected from all parts of upper India. 'Phe fact 
is however as we have stated above; and the beneficial 
result is probably owing to the introduction of a new sub¬ 
ject of interest, unconnected with their former career, 
which drives away the ennui under which they were for¬ 
merly prompted to plot resistance and vain attempts to 
escape. 

These experiments, which have been so successfully 
carried out in the Agra and Mynpoorie J ails, afford a strik¬ 
ing confirmation of a fact, which though still disputed is 
daily becoming more generally accepted ; namely, that 
purely secular, that is negativclv religious education, al- 

r. 3 
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ihongli it has no tendency to diminish the number of 
what may be called intellectual crimes, has a marked and 
decided effect in repressing crimes of violence. Jail 
schools will however not only assist the police, but bv 
occupying the mind will preserve many a prisoner from 
contamination, and we sincerely hope that ere long a 
schoolmaster may be a recognized officer in every Indian 
Jail. 
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"Cuitingt find ahrrds of Icaroiog. with v«rioii5 fi'a^incn(» jnd ivoinU of 
nit drawa Coj'ether a&d t^ked in uay ^tMtic t\jrm.'’^^Lord 
Awry, 

A MKTAMOarnOSlS OF HAKTL2Y COLBKIDGK. 

In tlie rcigu of the good*Queen Buha, Iyvhs a donkey— 
donkey» as far as T remember—but we ai*e not permitted 
to remember these things too distinctly; but donkey 1 
believe I was to the dean of Durham. 

And a most kind and good master was the dean to me. 
Wheu the groom, aiid that was not unfrcqucnlly, robbed 
me of my due—the rascal used to sell my oats aud drink 
the money—the good old man would bring me an extra 
(oed in his shovel hat. 

I was the favorite animali sir, of all his stud, and he 
always rode me himself—yes, he rode me himself. For he 
it remembered that deans in those days, like the prophets 
of old, did ride their asses; aud, what is more, they rode 
lu in full canonicals. 

• Now, picture to yourself me and my old master. 

1 can assure you that when lie was mounted on my 
back, it was a most difficult thing, unless you had a dis* 
crimiuatiug eye in your head, to tell where the dean 
ended and I began; into such a sublime compound animal 
did we blend. Well, sir, this went on for many many 
happy years, and I thought that I should have died a na** 
iural death in the service of a kind master. 

But it was not to be. 

• A wicked H. B.—there are H. B/s in all reigns'^ 
chanced to come to Durham on avisit, aud oh I the wretch, 
if he did not caricature me and my poor old master. 

Aud what do you think he wrote under his cruel daub ? 

Ceniater not fabulous. 

lie (lid indeed, and his joke was a fatal one to me. The 
dean, air, who, though a good-natured man, could never 
stand a joke at his own expense, had me shot, and ko 
ended the happiest of my existences—my donkeyhood. 

I will not trouble you with all my metamorphoses, in the 
time of the Stuarts and during the Protectorate, but come 
down at once—for it is kpropos to the reign of George 
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III. 1 had the offer, T had, of being a donkey in the 
days of the third George^ but 1 declined it. 

This was the era of donkeys^ and I liked not then, as 
as I like not now, to be one of a multitude. 1 declined 
the offer, sir, and for ray obstinacy on that occasion—for 
1 cannot account for my fate in any other way—I was 
condemned to be what you now see me —a man. 

Hartley Coltridge's Btmaim. 

4 


SKA CHANGES. 

From shore to shore the waters sleep, 
Without a breath to move them; 

And mirror many a fathom deep, 

Rocks round and skies above them. 

I catch the seabird’s lightest wail 
That dots the distant billow. 

And hear the flappings of the sail 
That lull the sea«boy*8 pillow. 

Anon—across the glaMy bay. 

The catspaw gusts come creeping; 

A thousand waves are soon at play, 

In sunny freshness leaping. 

The surge once more talks round the shore, 
The good ship walks the ocean ; 

Seas, skies, and men all wake again. 

To music, health, and motion. 

But now the clouds, in angry crowds. 

On Heaven’s grim forehead mnster. 

And wild and wide sweeps o’er the tide. 
The white squall’s fitful bluster. 

The stout ship heels, the brave heart reels, 
Before the ’whelming breaker; 

Anri all in nature quakes, and feels, 

The presence of its Maker. 
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Oh. glorious still in every form, 

Untamed, untrodden ocean; 

Beneath the suDshine, or the storm, 

In stillness, or commotion; 

Be mine to dwell beside the swell, 

A witness of thy wonders; 

Feel thy light spray around me play, 

And thrill before thjr thunders! 

While yet a boy I felt it joy, 

To gaze upon thy glories; 

I lored to ride thy stormy tide, 

And shout in joyous chorus. 

With calmer brow 1 haunt thee now. 

To nurse sublime emotion; 

My soul is awed, and fill'd with God, 

By thee, majestic ocean. 

//. iVeffi#. 


EPIGRAMS, 

% 

Half an hour’s amusement may be occasionally gained 
by looking over old John Owen’s book of Latin Epigrams. 
He lived in the time of James the Ist, and supported him¬ 
self by his birch^ being master of Warwick School, a 
circumstance which Ben Jonson rather coarsely and 
savagely indicated ^by. saying that " he swept a miserable 
pittance from the posteriors of little boys.” 

Owen was no Kosciusko—he writes, 

* Ilia mihi patria est, ubi pascor non ubi nascor 

Ilia—ubi sum notus, non ubi natus ersm: 

Ilia mihi patria eat, mihi qum patrimonia preebet, 

Hie, ubicunque habeo quod satis est, habito. 

And agaiu another epigram, which may be thus Englished, 
says 

How sweet and glorious a thing to die 
A martyr for the land that gave us birth! 

But sweeter to be left* good sirs, think 1* 

A blessing to one’s country—on the earth. 
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lie had a high opinion of the mission of vine. The 
subject being taken ot an Eacchus sit l>eus?’^ he treats 
it in the following llabclaisque manner—indeed our well 
beloved Francis might be himself speaking— 

Nonne vides, ui, cuan vos dulcis inebriat liumor 
Summa quatit capiUim Bacchus et imte pedum : 

Exaltaiido pedes hunnles^ de sede superbum 
Dejiciendo caput, se pro^t esse dcum. 

We must suppose it to have been a next morning^’ 
when he wrote rather in the blues as follows: 

SSweet streamlets to the Winy sea 
Koll on with constajit motion: 

So pleasant tile flows down, ah me! 

Into deaili's bitter ocean, 

But he could be grave as well as merry and gloomy. 

EriTArHiVM Athki, 

Mortuus est, <(uasi victurus post funera non sit 
Sic vlxit| tanquam non moriturus crat. 

Of THE EXPERIENCE Of A STREET AUTHOR, OR POET. « 

1 have already mentioned the present number of street 
nutliora, us I most frequently heard them styled, thougli 
they write onl^ verses. I called upon one, on the recom¬ 
mendation of a neighbouring tradesman, of whom I made 
some inquiries. He could not tell roc the number of the 
house in the court where the man lived, but said I had 
only to inquire for the tinker, or the poet, and any one 
would tell me. 

I found the poor poet, who bears a good character, on a* 
Mck bed; he was suHcring, aud had long been sutiering, 
from abscesses. He was apparently about forty-five, with 
the sunken eyes, hollow cheeks and, not pale but thick 
and rather yellow complexion, which indicate ill-health 
and scant food. He spoke quietly and expressed resigna¬ 
tion. His room was not very small and was furnished in 
the way usual among the very poor, bnt there were a few 
old pictures over the mantle piece. His eldest boy, a lad 
of thirteen or fourteen, was making dog-chains; at which 
he earned a shilling or two, sometimes 'is. 6d. by sale in 
the streets. 
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I was born at Newcaatle-undor-pyne,” the man said, 
but was brought to London when, 1 believe, 1 was only 
three months old. I was very fond of reading poems, in 
youth, as soon as I could read and understand almost^ 
Yes, very likely, sir; perhaps it was that put it into my 
head to write them afterwards. I was taught wire-work¬ 
ing, and jobbing, and was brought up to hawking wire- 
work in the streets and all over England and Wales. It 
was never a good trade-^just a living. Many and many 
a weary mile weVc travelled together, I mean my wife 
and I have; and we^e sometimes been benighted, and had 
to wander or rest about until morning. 

It was not that we had not money to pay for a lodging, 
but wo could not get one; we lost count of the days some¬ 
times in wild parts; but if we did lose count or thought 
we had, I could always tell when it was Sunday morning 
by the look of nature; there was a mystery anti a beauty 
about it as told me. 1 was very fond of Goldsmith’s poetry 
always. I can repeat * Edwin and Emma’ now. No, Sir; 
1 never rea^l the ^ Vicar of Wakefield/ I found * Edwin 
and Emma’ in a book called the ^ Speaker.’ 

About fourteen years ago I tried to make a shilling or 
4 wo by selling my versos. I’d written plenty before, but 
made nothing by them: indeed I never tried. The first 
song I ever sold was to a concert-room manager. The 
next X sold had great success. It was called the ' Oemou 
of the Sea,’ and was to the tune of the ^ Brave old Oak.’ 
Do I remember how it began? Yes, Sir; I remember every 
word of it. It begi\p, 

Unfurl the mis. 

We’ve easy gales; 

• And, helmsman, steer aright; 

Hoist the grim death’s head. 

The pirate’s head; 

For a vessel heaves in sight! 

That song was written for a concert room, but soon 

in the streets, and ran a whole winter. 1 got only one 
shilling for it. Then I wrote the ' Pirate of the Islea’ 
and other ballads of that sort. The concert-rooms pay no 
better than the printers for the streets. 

Perhaps the best thing I ever wrote was the ' Husband’n 
Dream.’ I’m very sorry indeed 1 can’t offer you copies of 
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some of ballads^ ^but I hav’nt a single copy myself of 
any of them, not one; T dare say Tve written a thousand 
in TDV time, and most of them were printed, I believe 
10,000 were sold of the * Husband’s Dream/ 

'' It begins: 

Oh Dermot you look healthy now^ 

Your dress is neat and clean; 

I nerer see you drunk about, 

Then tell me where youVe been. 

Your wife and family—are they wellt 
You once did use them strange: 

O, are you kinder to them grown, 

How came this happy change? 

'^Then Dermot tells how he dreamed of bis wife’s sudden 
death and his children’s misery as they cried about her 
dead body, while he was drunk in bed, and as he calls 
out in his misery, he wakes, and finds his wife by his side. 
The ballad ends: 

I pressed her to my throbbing heart, 

Whilst joyous tears did stream; , 

And ever since IVe heaven bleat, 

For sending me tliat dream. 

Dermot turned teetotaler. The teetotalers were very much 
pleased with that song. ’Fhc printer once sent me five shil¬ 
lings, on account of it. I have written all sorts of things— 
ballads on a subject and copies of verses, and anything 
ordered of me, or on any thing I thought would be ac¬ 
cepted, but now I can’t get about. I’ve been asked to write 
indecent songs, but I refused. One man offered me five shil¬ 
lings for six such songs: ^ Why that’s less than the common 
price/ said I, ^ instead of something over to pay for the 
wickedness.’ All those sort of songs come now to the 
streets, X believe all do, from the concert rooms. I caii 
imitate uy poetry. I don’t recollect any poet I’ve imi¬ 
tated. * 0 , Sir, not Scott or Moore that I know of, but if 
they Ve written popular songs, then I dare say I have 
imitated them. Writing poetry is no comfort to me in 
my sickness. It might if I could write jnst what I 
please. The printers like hanging subjects best and I 
don’t. But when any of them sends to order a copy of 
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▼erses for a 'sorriyful lamentation/ of course, I must 
supply them. I donH think much what I’ve done that 
way. If rd my own fancy, Pd keep writing acrostics, 
such as one I wrote on our rector/’ ''God bless him,” 
interrupted the wife, "be is a good man.” " That he is,” 
said the poot, "but he’s never seen what I wrote about 
him, and perhaps never will.” lie then desired his wife 
to reach his big Bible, and out of it he handed me a 
piece of paper, with the following lines written on it in 
a small neat hand enough. * 

(' eleatial blessings hover round his head, 

H undreds of poOr, by his kindness were fed, 

A nd precepts taught which he himself obeyed. 

M an, erring man, brought to the fold of God, 

P reaching pardon through a Saviour’s blood. 

N 0 lukewarm priest, but (trm to heaven's cause, 

E samples showed how much he loved its laws, 

Y outh and age he’ll to their wants attend, 

S teward of Christ—the poor man’s sterling friend. 

"There would be some comfort Sir/’ he continued, " if 
one could go on writing at will like that. Ah it is, I 
tometimes write verses all over a slate, and rub them out 
again. Live hard! yes, indeed wc do live hard, 1 hardly 
know the taste of meat. We live on bread and butter, 
and tea; no not any fish. As you see, Sir, I work at tin* 
niug. I put new bottoms into old tin pots, and such like- 
Here is my sort of bench, by my poor bit of a bod. In 
the best weeks I earn four shillings by tinning, never 
higher. In bad weeks I earn only one sin)ling by it, and 
someiimesnotthat,—and there are more shilling than four 
sdiilHng weeks by three to one. As to my poetry, a good 
week is three shillings, and a poor week is one shilling,— 
and sometimes I make nothing at all that way. So I leave 
you to judge, sir, whether we live hard; for the comings 
in, and what we have from the parish, must keep six of us, 
myself, my wife, and four children. It’s a Iqpg, hard 
struggle.” " Yes, indeed,” said the wife, "it’s just as you 
have beard any husband tell, sir. We’ve two shillings a 
week and four loaves of bread from the parish, and the 
rent’s two and six pence and the landlord every week has 
two shillings—and six pence he has done for him in tin* 
ningwork; oh! we do live hard indeed.” 
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As I was taking ray leavc^ the pq$v man expi'essed a 
desire that I would thke tlic copy of an e^ntaph which he 
had written for himself. If ever/* he said I am rich 
enough to provide for a tombstone, or ray family is rich 
enough to give me one, this shall be ray epitaph.” (1 co¬ 
pied it from a blank page in liia biblc). 

Stranger pause, a moment afay. 

Tread lightly o*cr this mound of clay. 

Here lies T—II—, in hopes to rise 
And meet hU Saviour in the skies 1 
('hrist his refuge. Heaven his Home, 

Where pain and sorrow never come. 

His journey’s done, his trouble’s past, 

With God he sleeps in peace at last.” 

Mayhew*s London Labor and (he London Poor. 


DEATH BY BURNING. 

Wordsworth in a letter to Mr, llycc (Memoirs, Vol. II. 
27D), thanks bim (or a new edition of Sbirlcy, 

Shirley and hia wife l>oih perished from anxiety and dis¬ 
tress induced by the great fire of London, which destroyed 
all their property. This circumstance calls to Words¬ 
worth’s mind, the recollection of the fearful death of an 
author in his own neighbourhood, and he mentions some 
particulars. This letter to Mr. Dyce was copied into some 
of the reviews as containing a pathetic anecdote. 

Happening to have at hand a full account of the fearful 
event published at the time, March 1829, in a Cumber¬ 
land paper, we think it will be perused with interest: 

Lately under singularly awful circumstances, Mn 
Thomas Sanderson, a remarkable character, for many 
yours resident at Shield-green, KirklintoQ, on the romantic 
banks of the river Lync. Mr. Sanderson had been busily 
engaged in preparing some essays and poems for publica¬ 
tion, He lately said to hia friend Mr. Holmes, of Lyne 
Cottage, am going to be industrious this winter— 
I shall work by candlelight,” a very unusual circumstance 
with him, as he generally retired to rest soon after uight- 
fall, and rose early in the morning. In pursuance of his 
now resolution, he prosecuted his literary lal)ours to (for 
him) a late hour, but certainly not after midnight,— 
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and appears to hnve made up a nlicerful Hre of wood, hav- 
ing in a corner of Iuh cottage, near t5e fire pJace, a con si* 
dcrable quantity of dried fagots, sticks, and whins (furse). 
The same room served him for ** parlour, kitchen and 
hall.” Hero were his manuscripts (in a large box), a rather 
valuable colinctiou of books and various domestic utensils* 
The outer door of the cottage was situated at the back 
])art of the premises, and opened iuton passage, at the end 
of which, between the room door and the wall which divided 
Ins from an adjoining tenemdit, was placed his bed, the only 
one belonging to the househotd. When Mr. Sanderson 
retired to rest, between eleven and twelve, be is supposed 
to have left some slicks burning in the grate; some of these 
had probably fallen out soon afterwords, and ignited 
the combustible matoriah strewn upon the floor. 'Fhc 
fire was first discovered by the inmates of the adjoining 
tenement, who had just time to c«»capc, and the alarm 
being instantly given at a farmhouse hard by, the farmer, 
his man, and a boy, used their utmost exertions to coun¬ 
teract *the flames. Mr. Sanderson, it was evident, had 
not effected his escH|>o, as his door was fastened and no 
one had seen him: after several attempts the door was 
at length forced in, and he was found lying behind it 
dreadfully scorched by the fire, which was bla/dng all 
around him; even his shirt had been burnt entirely from 
off his back, after he had left his bed. Tlie farmer, not 
being able to enter, on account of the heat, laid hold of 
one of Mr. Sandersonlegs and endeavored to draw out 
his body; finding this difficult, on account of some boxes 
which stood in the tray, he at length got hold of one of his 
arms, but it had been so fearfully burnt, that the flesh 
and skin gave way. However he at length succeeded in 
getting out the body aud ia removing it from the scene of 
destructiou. 

From the dreadful manner lu which the head and body 
were scorched, it was left for dead upon the green near the 
(looT, as there was no sign of animation, and it presented 
the most frightful appearance, having been burnt entirely 
black. The only parts left untouched were the legs below 
the knees, which had been preserved by some boxes, and a 
portion of the right cheek, and the palm of the right baud, 
on which this cheek is supposed to have rested while ho 
was in a reclining position behind the door. The flames 
were still raging with great fury, and much that was va* 
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luable TP as yet within their reach^ therefore the body was 
neglected, and left M^on the green for nearly two hours, 
exposed to a piercing atmosphere. But what was their 
astonishment when on going to remove the body of Mr, 
Sanderson, they found it gone. Animation bad returned, 
and he had walked or crept to some distance from the spot 
where he was laid down. After a search, he was discover¬ 
ed, standing against a tree, presenting sueh.a horrid spec¬ 
tacle as human eye scarcely ever beheld. When he was 
first spoken to, he inquired Trtiere he was, and said, For 
God’s sake, let me have a bed to die on, T shall not 
be long in this world/^ He was then taken to a farm¬ 
house and put to bed, where he lay conversing about 
his affairs, apparently suffering little pain, and the 
next day calmly breathed bis last. Whilst he was 
thus conversing, he gave directions respecting his funeral. 
After he hud been put to bed, he anxiously inquired 
after his manuscripts, which he was told had fallen a 
prey to the flames. He replied, in a manner that evinced 
both a deep concern and a longing after literary fame— 
Then all is lost.” A short time before he died, he 
faintly articulated, I die, as I have lived, in peace with 
mankind.” Tlie manuscripts, above alluded to, wer^ 
nearly saved, but an untoward accident consigned them 
all to destruction. The farmer, at the imminent hazard 
of his own life, rushed through the flames to preserve the 
literary treasure which he knew was deposited in a chest. 
He succeeded in laying hold of the chest, which was 
partially burned; but as he was making his way out with it, 
the bottom gave woy, and the manuscripts fell a prey to 
the destructive element. The unfortunate sufferer said 
that when he rushed from his bed, he reached the door 
in a state of perfect sensibility, which he remembered well, 
but he became confused by the dense smoke, and a sense of the 
imminent danger to which be was exposed; and he was con¬ 
vinced thathe might have made his escape, had he not in bis 
confusion, whilst endeavouring to unlock the door, always 
turned the key the wrong way. Mr. Sanderson was the 
son of the Bevd. Mr. Sanderson of Teburgham, Cumber¬ 
land, and was bom in 1758> consequently he was in his 
seventy-first year. There was little of incident in his life. 

Carefully and classically educated, he for some years 
taught a school with success; he had an aversion for the 
bnstle of the world; he neglected the graces, and courted 
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?«olitude, yet he was sensibly alive t(\thc charms of liter¬ 
ature^ aud his heart was thoroughly iiubiied with the best 
feelings of otir nature,—in religion a sincere Christian, 
in polifica an ardent lover of his king, country, and 
constitutional order- His personal nppeuranoc latterly 
was strongly indicative of the seclusion and loneliness of 
his life. His head and eye were tine; hut his general 
conformation was little in union with the laws of elegance; 
while from long practice, h^ speech and his garb alike 
partook of rusticity. TljC'^e peculiarities, however, were of 
no moment. If the casket were rough, the jewel within 
was of the highest value. Heart, soul, knowledge, talent, 
honor, melting charity,” and brotherly Jove, were there. 
As an author, Mr. Sanderson first became known to the 
public by prose and poetical pieces, published many years 
ago, under the signature of Cato” in the Cumberland 
Packet, then the only newvspaper in Cumberland ; subse¬ 
quently he oceasionally contributed to the literary depart¬ 
ment of the Carlisle Journal. In 1800, ho pnhlisluMl, in 
Carlisle, asmall volume by subscript ion, entitled, ''Original 
poems, by Tliornns S^anderson,” a<lopting from Horace the 
motto ''supplex popnli suHragia cupto.” His uniformly 
peat manner of expressing himself in writing is exempli¬ 
fied in his "advertisement” to that work, dated ''Burn¬ 
side, August 16th, 1800.” 

" A great part of the following poems was written in a 
sequestered village in the north of Cnmberlnnd. If the 
render find pleasure in their perusal, I shall not consider 
that I have writtcij wholly in vain; if he compluin of 
wearisomeness and shut the book, 1 shall not, like many 
unsuccessful candidates for the laurel, charge him with 
want of taste and discernment, but consider mys<df defi¬ 
cient in those powers W'hich arc necessary to the sucress of 
every work, whether its object be pleasure or instruction.” 

The poetry in the volume is on various suhjocts and 
various in merit. 

***** 

Mr. Sanderson was passionately fond of rural scenery, 
and no inducement whatever could prevail upon hitn, for 
any length of time, to quit the delightful scenes amongst 
M'liich he luxuriated on the banks of tbe Lyno. He had 
no wish to leave, even in death, the spot to which he had 
been so strangely attached in life, and his dying request 
was, that he might be buried in KirkUnton Church-yard.” 
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Tills it seems wa8#complied with, and a large body of 
friends followed the remains of the njifi>rtuuate man lo 
the ^ravc. There must have been a fearful pathos in the 
'‘ashes to Hshes^' which ca)iUOt fail to have touched all 
present. 

MORNINQ PIECES. 

AFTBR THK OLD MASTERS. 

1 . 

Fery «rWy. 

The dog**stftT Sirius, still nnblanchcd, 

Hides tii his 7<oiiilU near the Pleiades, 

1'horc is no voice ns yet of birds i the sea 
Is tnuK|iiib and the pauses of the winds, 

Sleep on the mu Hied waters of the Strait. 

II. 

Sukrise^ 

Tlio night has passed: for streaking all the East, 

The roae-red nioi’niiig blushes through the wood: 

Woke hy the dew the birds begin their songs. 

He who hath spent a wcaiy, watchful night. 

The dusty traveller, puts out his torch, 

Whose half exhausted flame pales at the sun, 

Then with new vigour in his manly step. 

Forth strides the rusUc to the daily task. 

Ovtii, 




M. 
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JOKOAX S VOYAGE 

Wii liavc liad put into our hand, a smail French Vo¬ 
lume published “A la Have'' in 1735, entitled Histoire 
d'lui Voyage Jdtteraim fait cn mdcckxxui, cn Fr<ance, 
ou Anglcterrc ct cn ilolbmdc: avre uuc Lettre fort 
cnrieiise, conccnuiut les preUfudus uiinu-loa dc FabbS 
Paris ot Ics eouvulsioua risiblcs du Clievalier Folard.'' 

Tlio title-page auoiiyimms, but the dedication, which 
is to a nobleman of the following appaUiug titles, Lc 
Puvou do Kuinkc, Seigneur do Kle//kc, Tucheband, Prediko 
etc. etc., is signed “C. F.J., it Ucrliii,” and these initials, 
we believe stand for Charles ICticniie Jordan, a Prussian 
iniseolluucous writer of some liltio note, ami author of a 
life of Do la Croze, the eminent orientalist and historian 
dn Christiunisme dcs Indes.” T)ic (ravels arc written 


with a good deal of vivacity, and contain curious odds and 
ends of loiirriing and a great fund of literary infoviuaiion. 
We do not know whether they have ever been translated; 
perl I ups any (jf our readers in possession of u good lliblio- 
graphical Dictionary, or happening to know in any other 
way, would kindly iuform us. The copy before ns belong¬ 
ed to Sotithcy, and mis bought at a sale of some of his 
books in London. He has made a note of the title on the 
fly-leaf, but does not mention any translation. If it has 
not already been done, we think a version of the English 
part of the Journey would form an amusing paper for the 
^‘‘Miscellany.” We should only take this part,or,at least, 
if we translated the others, we should leave out the 
Abbe Paris business, having ao wish to bring up that 
question again in any shape. 

Take a passage of the traveller’s stay at Oxford. 

•'' Le Comte D’Arran, frere du Due D’Ormond, est h 
present Chancelicr de L'Unlvcrsltc. Ellc a le droit do le 
choisir cllc-mejEe. La Heine a dounc 1000 Livres ster¬ 
ling, pour biltir unc Ailc du college uomme Queen^s Col- 
ledffe” J'assistai dans cc College au service du soir. Jo 
reniarquai ([ue le Iccteur, passant devant Pautcl pour allcr 
lire la Bible, salua VauUL Dans quel 


The italics are ours. 

He tells this anecdote of a curious custom also at 
Oxford. 


Tl y a eu, pendant (pie j’etois en Anglctcrre, \mc ncto 
public?, (lui se fait tous los 20 ans. ITn membre d’un col¬ 
lege, anquel membre on donuc le uom do Terra* FifhfSj a 
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le droit de faire^ ct <1^ prononcerj un disco iirs satirique^ et 
Ay tourner cn ridicule ceux de Vacad^raie^ qu^il croit Ic 
meriter. II regoit 100 pieces et d^campe* Le Chancelicr 
de I'Univeraite ne permit pas au Terra ftlius do prononcer 
ce discours. L’assembleej qui etoit fort nombreuse^ Vat- 
tendit avec quelque impatience: noais au lieu du discoursi 
les auditeuTB furent regalez par de xuagDifiquea concerts 
et par divers discours dcs docteurs de cette illustre Aca- 
d^mie.*^ , 

We leave Monsieur Jordan’s French as we find it, 
though it is rather peculiar. 








ALHJUST, 


PAPERS ON J^UBLIC APPAIRS IN TUK NORTH 
AVESTERN PllOVTXCRS.—No li 


** Quu: malo qojt Ixmm sugl h(»ccUV 


^S\. ncjfro has a Soul, «n please your Honor, said the Cor* 
])utal. (douhtiii^ly.) 

I nia not iitncii versed, Corpond, .qiiotli my nnelo hi 
tilings of tliat kind ; but I suppose that Ood Mould not l^ava 
him williout one, any more than thee <ir me. 

It wotdd be putting one s.ully over the head of another, 
guoth the Corporal, 

It would so, said my iinele Toby, 

It Is the fortune of war wliieU has put the whip in our 
hands uo%v : where it may ho hereafter, God knows ! but be 
il where it will, the brave, Tom, will not use it uukiiidly, 

(rod forbid ! «aid the Corporal. 

Arncii! rcspoiidcil juy uncle Toby, laying lu^ hajid ui^on 
his heart.” • 

Call the twenty-four rxcntlcmcn, and some of tliriTi niny 
he umdc Tobies, m their own private oifcles and by their own 
iih.'sides,—can the tweuty-four (ientlcmen c:>nipiibingtlie di- 
rootiou of the IloiPblc East India Company,—can tlie Ihnvrd 
of Control HI id the Kings of the East lay their hands ou 
tlicir hearts, and unbUishingly assert that the whip luis always 
beeu used kiailly V Have they suHicicntly rcg;mh*<l the ques¬ 
tion so naively put by the worthy Corporal Trim, ^lias a ne¬ 
gro a Soul what have they done to enlighten it, if he has 
one ? Have they systematically set to work to recover the 
immense mass of human bidngs swarming over the land, from 
the slough of ignorance and superstition in which they are 
niisernbly sunk? Does the cliscontented and flimsy class 
of men created by onr Ooverument Colleges present a satis¬ 
factory reply V We think not. We have attempted to produce 
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in irfiLitu?ions, ail annual collertiouof rareluvds, but 

tlicy \n‘.\c liH buidj turacA out tj be uotliiuj^ more tliau point- 
vA Jays. Tlir rulcrn of liuliahavc leftlbc education ol’ tlu; 

ul the people to tliu care of private ind^iduaU, thoiv 
ov/a servants, and misaioaary bodies?—at least sueh has 
])' cu the ease uiiti! >?ithui the last two years—- when the 
I roaeut Licnlcnaul-Oovernor snecccdid in luoviug the 
llomn (iovcniracnt to alhiw him to spend a few rupees year¬ 
ly ill iiuproving the Hvste.u of iadigenou.s education in ei;jht 
districts of the North West Xh'ovinens. The results of the 
li/»t year were laid bebnv our readers in a review on Mr. 
ItehVs report, and we thf^refore abstain from any fnrHier coni- 
iiHsnt on the subject. 

We do not, liowcvcr, wi.dito awake the bitter inomorloa of 
lia/it tiniOK, of false starts and luutk slitlings, of go(\d inten¬ 
tions in the progress^ 01 rcibnii, unperfornu'd tlnongli w'anb 
of nu'aiis, oner^n' or iierscveraiiri*. 'Pbc obstinacy of the 
Home, oilers some cxe.u:,e for tlic boeiil Ci^ivcnunont, whiidi 
inosV‘)ve»‘, ha.H liud bvt .i tronl)h'soino roignup till the present 
hour. Little time has boon allowed ibr ivposa : small opi^or- 
tunity ims been j^iven to develo)!': the vcs<mreesofthe eoimhy, 
and still less Icisnn^ to attend to the evils which arise from 
the general i;juorunei' of the people and their poi verse aiiiier- 
enee to the. ways and vic<^ of their iorefatIuTs. The sonitds 
oi oiie ca>nj)ait*u have scarcely died away from the last field 
of |);atle, b'lbre the trmnprt^s wild and startling note once 
more summouH uur army to meet and to chastise tlie agi^rrs- 
sio.LH of unprovoked foe*. We 01*0 not hostile to the pre¬ 
sent (Toveriiiiicnt of India, wowouhl extenuate and desire to 
se< duun ufuiglit in^unliec. N'lie pu'st is irrelrievable, but 
the pi'es‘M\b is our own. Tlie crying wants of this noble cm- 
pl *e e ill lor gpeed}' and continued‘attention. 

Let us hope that it may fall tc the lot of the present Gover¬ 
nor Giuicrul to cai*c for some of these warns, and ubovo sill 
that it may be lus pniile^je to learn the country peaceful 
witluti and unassade(i IVoiu wichcnit. It will not be the least 
lionovabW tribute to the success of his reign if some fu- 
tuic histomu shall be able to say of liim. 

Vacuain dueUi^ 

JnnMm Qi lrW\ rLmVt •, et 
lU«aiio rr«e»ft livoutiai 

Injcvit. 
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The 1)lots and stains ivlvioli have disli«urM the ndnnnis- 
liatioii of the vast Kinpirc connnittefl to t!i(‘Aii;^(o S.ivni 
vaec% as pioneers* of rivilization, tiuist he oliaivd. Oni* 
(loxi'nnnrut muvt grapple wiiU the foriiiiduhle (aUs, im- 
tlc'V wliich, in^V^iany parts of tlio eo\nitry, tlic pco))lo exist¬ 
ing on iiic very iinuiiimmof urc har-:iy able fu 

keep body and sonUog<'tlK‘r. The pcriuaivfait seitloim rit of the 
Iraml lioveiuieiu IJcngal, thatjameutahle want of lorv-sigot 
which led Lord Cornwallis ami his advis^ors to sujjpose that 
an assess 0 uni I fixed in perpetuity waut<l ludnei' tlio spciid- 
thvifl laiuh'd proprictoi^H to imnvoro their <tstat('s and tlio 
rondiliou of tliclr luisorahlc Tlvi)is, mnsl he caiuielled, and 
atoneuinit inrulc. 'I'hc slumuHally iiurllh'ient polieo wJiieh 
allows Dacoily to Tir>t inichcoked (n<*r lh*ngal, and udVrs 
hot slender scoiirily for life and pr<iptrrty ov<*u in tlu'se Pro- 
viuoos, must hfj remodelled, 'llie constantly oociiiring af- 
frays and pitelu'd battles fought by tin: retainers of wealthy 
/emceiuhns, rivalling the evosscs of* the finuial limes, must 
he put down, M rongs must hud an easier and more 
speedy redress. Above all, one colour must not bo preferred 
to auotiier, the Ihiropeuns must not be jmt over the heads of 
yio native t ommnnity ; there ought, and we will fain hojio, 
e\ outIIally tiujre will bo the same law for the e4)iujuei*oi .s us the 
eoutpiered. Tlic halls of Civil Justice must be purified, and 
nad t!m money ebangers and those wlio make a tiadc tliure- 
iu, he driven out. Corruption oradirafod apparently in onn 
place from the Courts of our Native Judges, jisis to hfe 
again in another, or in the same district, with rri.rwcjd \igour 
and uiilirod conlideiirc in its oum vitulitv that lio c.\pasnro 
can shaken. These are a few of the cvihMuider which ilic 
country is sulVariug and wliich call for the consideration of 
Ooverameut of India. Tliesc are afow of the black thou-;IiU, 


Ni^hl Ti<Uu;? liusibi 
Trotiblin;' Uii* pb.mtnsr « 

uhich ought, and liajdy do, attend the dreams fif our Gover¬ 
nors, Councillors and great nicji ulieu disposed to do notliing, 
lest good should come of it, on the ground tliat sullieient for 
the day is the evil thevcof. 

rioM'Cver, if the wlijp has not been used in parts of 1he 
Country witli sudlcicnt severity to secure life and jiroperty 
against the assaults of midnight banditti, and if tlic other 
evils to which wc have alluded above be still UTirodresscil, 
tlicre are yet many acts of the Government of ludin which 
xnay fairly claim the approbation of foreign nations and 
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l]jo {jralitiiclc of its own 8u1yect?«. Some of tlic^e aat-i 

in oiir last iuiT)i!)or. Those which wo sliall pro- 
Acuily iucnliou worn th(5 necessary rcsult>< of the Anjxlo 
SuvOil’s appearsuco in, and {government ol tJic CNmntiy. 

' l/iintnobiiito ost Ic carsictcrc de la vie morale*; o’ost I’eli't 
on si>uttouihetrs la plupart dos populaiioiis doi'Asie, ou Ics 
(lominatioiia llieociatiqnes n'tie lueiit IMiumanile; v/cst I'etut 
dcs liuloiis, par cxomple. Jivfais la niemc (|uestion quo sur 
lo pruplo })ivi'c<leut; cst oc hum peuph* <[ui se uiviliseV** Cer- 
tniuly nut. It therefore hccame the duty of a Cliristian na¬ 
tion to sweep away frc)m tlie face of the laud, when placed 
under their dominion, those riles vrliich <li'^yraee<l its inliabi- 
tauts and prochuincd them to he an nneivilised people. ^I'hc 
lUilives of Ucnyal, of themselves, vvoiilcl liavo niiit<*d long be¬ 
fore they put flown the atroeions custom of exposing young 
children at Saugor point, tliey vvf)uhl have p^aused long 1)0- 
fovc tlicy interested thcfnsclvcs in tluj vepres'-imv of human 
sacriliees, and the inliabilants fjf ifimh^slan, the 'iiUionow in 


numuors utul customs that tin y were a thousand yfairs apo, 
would be sLill burning tiuur vu<h>\vs and slaying tin rr femalf^ 
children after the fa-sliionsof their ancestors, at the bidding (d’ 
a lianghty rricstluHHl, were it not that aClii islian find In^ldy 
civilised nation liad been setajiart for the \v<n*k of r(medying 
that, winch the indiiTcrencf'aml niuhnnging mdnreoi the ]U‘o- 
plc would never have rcmfulied for thcuiseluv, W'r can do no 
luoro than possiugly aUuJc tfHliccIforts iiunh’to put a stop to 
hiun.Tu sacrilieu in the lower provinces, aud the gimeral and 
successful prohibition of tliu rite of Saha-gainana or aceom- 
piinyiug tlic husband’s eov|isc. ]{nt we pro]>oso to enter 
more at large upon the subjects ofKeuialeTnfauticido, Baefu- 
ty and Thuggisin, since tlic former is practised iJi these Pro- 
vineos, in wliich also the most swccessful results of the uiciuis 
demised to subduetiic latter, were exhibited. Tiny natural¬ 
ly, therefore, are questions, which can be treated of inPufiers 
vjwif Pu/flic AJfair.i, in the A^ovfA tyofieni Provinrtft. As ro- 
ganU Suttee, the notilieatiou of Lord Jlavdiugc, in 181(5, 
illustrates moixj powerfully than wo could do, the perfect 
success of Lord W. Bentinek’s Act, and the intlucnce of a 
good example, by anuoimcing to the people of India tlie 
prohibition of Suttee ou the part of the native Princes, 
in eleven Courts out of eighteen Haj-Poot principalities, and 
by five out of the remaiaing sixteen indopcndcut States, 
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at tlio i)Crio(l of its imhlication. Tlii?» uoHfiontlon followed 
close on tl\o suocosi^fiil tevioiiuiHon ljHdli)w\^ ef¬ 

forts to \n\i u slop to Suttee in tlu‘ Jovpoor State. I'hut 
able Olilecr^w happy triuui])li form,- tlic subject of a most iii- 
trresting article <m wnlow-bunnu;*, which ap|MVtrc(\ in the 
tiuarteviy He view for September IHM, luul to which we can 
only refer any nMuler desirous n( rcfroshiiijc Ins mcniorv rc- 
p;anliiif' the attcni])ts of the Jtritish Gcncrfmioiit lotc:ic}» the 
natives of lliiulosiau that their own rdt^ioii in<*uh*at(al tlii^ 
IcssoU; that tlie sclt-iinniolarion of widows was less mi'ttloii- 
oiis than their practising the “living Suttee <jf Chastity ami 
dcvi tion.’^ 


We must now pass on tocousiderthe.subjcet of I'Vinalo In- 
fanticiilci and after some <'\atiiinalion of the means employed 
to put a slo\i to iiic odious (aiatoin, we bhall filler a hnv la - 
marUs on thc^ chance of their being nUimately succo.s.sful in 


rooting out so mousti'ous mx evil. 

()urread<u*s niav ivnicinber an ahlo article on “ IVmah' 
Lifantieido in the Doab,” which ap|K'arrd in the Ihfttfns 
^:fchie /or A/ff/it.-tl 1851, aud sid).su<piciitly in the foi ju of a 
pamphlet wliich commanded considcruhlc utli.nlioji at the 
time, and deservedly so, on aeconnt of its great lutc'Ve'i ainl 
inerit. The writer gave n gi’apineal drscTiption c»r fhe mea¬ 
sures adopted in the Mynpooric district, a ml also in that ki 
Allahaba<h to put a stop to the crime, and e\lub;t<al tabh s 
which show the amount of kuh'csh that lias attmuh il 
measuves. ‘Mn 18 13 not a sijigic female (Jlif»whan iufaiil 
was to ho found in the district (Alynpooiu ) ; at the present 
niument (May l<S5l,) there arc fourteen huiidrcat gii‘ls living 
between the ages of one and si\/^ The plan adopted l)y 
Mr. Moatgonicrv to deal with this atrocious evd IH vear.^ auo> 
was as follr>ws : f appointed a Chnprassco to reside in each 

village, whose sole duty it was to report the liirtli of a fenudn 
eliild ill the family of any of the above clnssrs of IJaj-jmots. 
I also bound tlic Gorait, Chowkedar and Mirl-wivrs, under a 
lieavy penalty, to report Mipaj*ately e:a*h birth at the 'rhanali, 
the four thus acting as a cheek on each otJicT. I ilirceted 
the Thanadav on the death of any Icnialc infam being report¬ 
ed, to hold an iiujnest on the body, nnd afterwards, to trans¬ 
mit it to tlie Civil yurgeou for exuruination. I associated 
the Tchsccldar with the Thanadar in order to ensure a more 
elhcicnt su]>eriuteudeuec ; I promised them both hnndsome 
rewards, if I should 1)0 hereafter satisfied that tlicy by their 
joiut etfurts, had put a stop to the horrible practice/' Mr. 
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v<?portc<l that liis plan was ^-nccossfnl. Wet 
umst ^{ihlVss, hosvovcr, that to our uiiimI, ofit live objrt> 
tidiinlib*, aiul we arc^lail to fiiul that the writrr iu the 
r<'\ (one of the ablest Oflicer.s in thr Nojlii We^t 

Provinces) <'<msi(lors “ tliut the amount of rs-piotuff/c^* nu 
Ibrccd by Mr. Mout;joinory is not tksirahh*/' Coi tniiily it 
is )ii)t (hsirahlc on that account, but it is also Ojirn to 
ol>jcclu>n on other grounds. VVInit is to |jrcvcnt the (^ha|i- 
(Jorait, (^Konhedar and ^^i(!•^vivcs IVoni consjoriug 
(or I he purpose of extorting moiiry tVoni the proud and sonsi- 
iive men sulijcct to lludr iiuiuisiliuu. A chnpvasscc, sc*t d(nvn 
in a viHago of Thakixirs to hiok aftci'tlu* state jmd liraUli 
of tbciv wives, would be very dihriuuit fi’orn his builnen 
of the brass [daU^ if be did not contrive fo mid sonuitliing 
morc^ to his lucans of subsistence than tlie lour lupi es a 
inoiUli allowed by tlie State. A tdinprassic has 1>y nature 
an it(!hiiig palm, the irriUtion of whicli can only he allay¬ 
ed l)y a nictalli<^ composithni. This invuluablo renietiy 
tlie l^liakoors would supply from time to ihne, ratlu r than 
put n]) with consUmt visits froin such an iui|ni«itoi'. 
'I'lioro are too nnniv persons cniiiloycd, nudew ^Fr. ^Mciitgo- 
nu rybi system, to admit of its being snccie -sful. 'I'hry would 
eertaiuly combnic together to turn tlu ir ori:U|jati()u to 
some account. d'li(*y would not coimeal crime : the usual 
Vi'j^nrls would be nnuloby them at (he 'Phauah. Tiioy would 
<io (hat in oi’dvT to retain Hum* placi*s. It is in llu' villages 
llnit (hey would finil out u iiudhoil oi*>ualsing tin* execution 
of their duty very unplousant to or just endurable hy tlie iii- 
halntants. are many wavs by which money could IjO 

extorted, for example—llu^ chnjirafee tlinxalriis lo simd the 
eiiokcedar to report that the Lady of some Thakoov in the 
village is so many months advanced in her ]>regnaney, and 
that lie has heard from the mid-wivcf? and others of her in¬ 
tention to produce a premature conhueincnt. TIutc is pro- 
h:d)Iy not a word of truth in the snpposilion, bi>t vvliat liap- 
pens if tlie hnsl)und refuses to satisfy the chnpvassic’s dcniaiul 
for a consideration to induce him to change his mind and not 
send (he (^howkeodav? In that ease tlie cliowkccdav is hur¬ 


ried olfto the thannah ; thci'esnlt of his ix'povt is the imme¬ 
diate visit of a llurkundaze or perhaps a Jemadar at the Tlia- 
kooi bs residence, to emjnirc into tlm eircnm^tanco—after a 
we<‘k’s worry and anmn ance the thanadar writes to the Ma¬ 
gistrate to say, that lhc»*c was nothing in the story after all, 
and that the ClinprasHCc, who is a very zealous man and near- 
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Iv ]<\\U Innis.-Jfd lily in the service oftlie Sirknr, has heew do- 
bv t\i‘ niiil-rtives, \viu>a ':tiu had boon misled bvceiiaiii 
u ttunil & *., and so tho ball is lUn)>vu Iroiii one 

to llic oLher, but the Tliakoor has been jmldiely ili?><rraeei] iu 
the eves oi* his nLi;:hb:nu'.s mid the privacy of his luuno invad¬ 
ed, beiaeise he eiilu'P could not or uoiihl not salisfy the imjust 
dt iuiuids tif iui exaeliII*? rogue armed with tlie irresistible mi- 
thoi ity wiiieli tl c possession df a Governmeut t Imprass gives 
liliii ! 'liic plan mloptcd ut. Myiipooric by ilj\ l/uwiii is 
jiuicU more prdutililc to the Itaj-poots, aiul tiuitc as eilieaei- 
ons as that tiieil by Mr. Montgomery. in Uliowhnn Vil- 
lag! s lIuMviitehnien ai‘<^ ortlmal to give iiUbnnatiou of llio 
bit'lli of u feunite eliihl forthwith at tho police station^ a 
Ihirkund ' ^'? gi'-'s to tiu* house and secs the club), the ha- 
leular iiil\)nus the Magistrate, upon which an ovdv.v is passtal 
til li al\ee one mouth the liealth of the now born cluhl should 
he rei)ovted. 'fhe watelimun are further boiuid to give iiilbr- 
piatlou if a US illness attack tlic clnlib when a su|)crior polii^o 
()‘liecr (either IMiamular, Jemadar, or Moluirir) at once goes 
to tiie village, si:vh the child and semis a report to the Magis- 
trr.te. In suspicious cases the body of tho child is scuit for 
and rai1)inittv<l lx) llic Oivil Surgeon.^' Tliis is tlio sysituu 
bv iiieans nt'wineti, as the wriler in the Jtenut'C.i 
tells ivg that Mb(?reas formerly scarce one female eson[icd 
V. illi lif ’, now, at least one out of two is |nesorvod.^' And 
this he proves by giving a reUirn of llic unmber of Ibij-poot 
boys and girls of six years orage and under livmg in the 
di>(i ict of ^lyupiHirjc at tin; close of May 18ol, *riic unrn- 
bei* of Lbo former vxas."?,!()I, thalot tin; latlcr 

It is not to b<; <bmied that lids plan has been successful 
^ in preserving some livcb, but wc .still tlunk that it is not 
suliiciently stringent or ooniprehensivo to reaeli tlic root of 
the evil or tinully put an end to what the Uaj-poots cannot 
licli> regarding as a necessary tliough puiuftd custom. Our 
readers cannot bat oiiserve tliat the system docs nut r<;aeU 
I lie Tliakoors themselves who arc supposed to commit the 
crime of iufantieude. ^Jdicy oaiiuot be pmnshed Ibr iirgleet- 
iiig to report tho birtli of tlioir cliiMnuv. It is the villago 
walchmau alone wlio comes nndrp the ojieratiou of the 
plan. The T'liakoors are subjected undoubtedly to unnoy- 
ruce if they conceal tho birtli of a girl, but nothing more. 



necessity whicli nilt'« that tlieir children il fomale must be 
destroyed, Tlic fatlici-s and tUc old womeu of tho family, 
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parti<riilarly llie latter, are the mflcxil)lc Judges wlio con* 
fir. nil and carry out the sentence of death upon the little 
ones at their birth. The old grandmother listens to no plea 
fov mercy and has sufficient iufluciice and art to prevail u]con 
the father to preserve the honor of his family. It ap¬ 
pears tiicn to us that a law which would bring these pa¬ 
tios under the Magistrate's power would be of nuf[ucs- 
tioiiahie service as a menus df repressing the crime. It 
is always to be'remembered tliat the murder in nearly every 
instance occurs immediately after the birth of tlic child. If 
tin; girl is permitted to live for even a moutli, there is a 
cliauec of its lieiiig allowed to survive. Slie may be 
cd, and licr brothers receive all the attention and cave of tlic 
fiiTuily, but slie will not i^oputout of the way by a violent 
doatli. It is desirable therefore that there slnmld be some 
spociul son ants of the fjoverinneiit in each village, whose 
business it woidd be to look afl<T the infant for the first few 
tuontbs of its existence, and that the parouls should bo com¬ 
pelled to avail themselves of these person’s services. AVc 
pi*opo8C that Hie village mid-wives should be employed as 
servants of (lovernmciit in Thakoor vilUigos aud that they 
should reoeive a monthly payment as the Chowkedars do. Mo « 
other in id* wife should be permitted to reside in tlie village 
but the OoveruTnent servant. An ^ci might be passed 
which would ivndcr a Thakoor husband of any woman 
whose confinement took place in the absence of the mid-wife 
liable to be punislicd fur a misdemeanor. Tliis law sliould 
also visit with the some punisliuicut any grownup relative of 
the fiiniily pixjacnt at the time of the chihl’a birth, who had 
)a‘glcctcd to summon the mid-wife. Such a law may ap¬ 
pear oppressive, but the crime to be put down is of a nature 
to justify, almost any iutrrfcreucc with personal liberty. 
The fa(?t that so bmtal and uumanly a crime has been • 
suffered to exist under the British rule, aud disgrace our con¬ 
nexion with India, will form at some future day one of the 
darkest chapters in the history of a civilised nation. 

We have little more to say on this painful subject—but we 
caimut conclude oi\r remiaks without oflering a few observa¬ 
tions regarding the regulation by tha State, of marriage ex- 
pcnccs and dowers, wliich it is supposed would offer the 
surest means of striking a deadly blow at the root of this 
liorriblc custom. It is well known that this plan was once 
tried liy the celebrated Jcy Singh, a Raj-poot rrince, but 
it failed. The chiefs themselves, whose sense of their own 
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dignity could not brook any curtailment of sliow and ex* 
peusc, were the cause of its failure. There wci'c other 
obstacles also, which were ottered to the sensible i^cforms 
suggested by Jey Singli and others. These men could af¬ 
ford to dismiss from their minds any petty fear of wliat Raj¬ 
poots resident in* other States would think of a disposition 
to threw off the trammels of custom and disregard time- 
honopccl observances—but it yyas a different matter with 
the minor chiefs who saw in every rupee saved, notliiug 
more than a diminution of their own greatness and personal 
importance. It was well remarked by the >vritcr in the 
Qiufrlarhj RevieWy to whom we have already alluded, that **it 
''must not be supposed tliat this system (femaleinfanticide,) 
''had grown up to such monstrous maturity, without some 
" degree of resistance on the part of the native loilcrs. It ap- 
" pears that here and there, and at various periods, a Ilaj-poot 
"IViiico had sought to reach tlic evil by sumptuary cnact- 
" incuts ill restraint of nuptial gratuities, but that fear of the 
"reproach of tlieir kiusinen in ucighbouriug eonuiiunities 
" had invariably deferrad Ins subjects from taking ad van- 
" tage of the remedy.’^ Here is the evil ! The State, liow- 
»cvcr averse to interference in the private coucems and ex¬ 
penses of its subjects, might ucvcrtlieless come forward with 
propriety in this instance, and withdraw from one class of 
the people the right of committing murder Nvhiuh, they had 
arrogated to thcinselves ; but would the publication of a 
sumptuary law bean effectual means of repressing thc^ crime 'f 
There would still regain to he overcome the fear of rklieulc 
and abuse, and assuredly some moans would be found of 
breaking through the enactment without that degree of ex¬ 
posure which would admit of penal punishment—the ferJ- 
ings of a large body of the Raj-poot community would 
still be in favor of large dowers and profuse expenditure, 
of a princely retinue, and keeping up the State and digni¬ 
ty of their forefathers. Those who had money to give 
and spend, would* be opposed to a sumptuary enactment 
by the State, and we believe that they would find some 
safe means of giving a large sum with the bride, and get¬ 
ting rid of all their spare cash at the marriage as of old. 
We arc persuaded that if marriage expenses lire to be regu¬ 
lated at all, the Raj-poot communities must take upon them¬ 
selves the execution of tlic task. They must prepare a scale 
of expenses, dowries, and largess for every grade in every 
conimauity, and this will never be effectually the means o^ 

g 
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putting doirn infanticide, unless tlie whole race of Raj-poots 
join ill the movement. A beginning iu the good work there 
niust be. It has commenced in llajpootana, and we have 
only lately seen that Mr. Itaikcs the Magistrate of Mynpoo- 
rio has induced the Thakoors, in liis o\yu and neighbour¬ 
ing districts, to meet at a grand convention for the pur¬ 
pose of devising means to put an end to a practice, which has 
disgraced their race before thi nations of the earth. Mr, 
Monckton, at Etawah, was equally fortunate in bringing the 
Thakoovs under his authority, to a consideration of tlie sub- 
joct. As these latter chiefs assuredly must have been pre¬ 
sent at thcMynpooric mcetiog, there is no occasion to notice 
the agreement wliich they signed ; we cannot do better than 
present our readers with a copy of the resolutions passed on 
the 5th of Deoembev last. We will merely observe that the 
second resolution is a very sigiiilicantonc, and shows how great 
is the feeling of these proud men in favor of profuse expen¬ 
diture ; it also illustrates our remark, that it is hopeless to 
expect that those who have tlm money to spend will licsitatc 
for a moment, whether theysliall rctaiirorthi*ow it away. The 
lapse of time and the spread of education must alter and libe¬ 
ralize the ebaractev of the Tlmkoors, before those feelings, 
will die away. The agreomeut runs thus. “ Since many 
and groat evils have amen in our tribe, owing to the heavy 
expenses attending the innrriiige of dauglitcrs, we the under¬ 
signed write the following agixcmcut au<l attest the same of 
oiir own fi*ce will and accord. According to these, we will 
act, and induce others to act so far as wp can. 

lleso/fdion 1st .—We will arrange the marriage cxpenccsof 
our daughters in future according to the following gradcs^^:— 

1st Oraffe. — '' This is for Rajahs and Talookdars. Tlie 
inaxiinuni to be demanded as dower for a girl, shall be 
Rs. 500, one third to be paid at the, period of Lugnn —one 
tliird at the door of the bride’s father, and the remainder in 
hmya dhan or pin money 

%nd Grade. —For zemindars, maximum dower to be de¬ 
manded Rs. 350—one third &c.” 

3rd Grade.—"For persons not zemindars, in easy circums¬ 
tances lls. 100 &c,’^ 

Ath Grade. —" For all decent moo, one rupee.’’ 

2nd Resolution. —" If the father of any girl, chooses of hii own 
pleasure to give more than this, we make no objection—but 
if the father of any youth, demand more, we will restrain him: 
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if he ini^ist, wc will put him out of our caste, as a person who 
bnnps dishonor thereon.” 

Srd I^esoludon, —Brahmins, hhats and barbers, are in the 
habit of insulting persons, who do not spend largely at wed¬ 
dings—we undertake if such insult, be ottered to us or our 
friends at once to complain to the Magistrate who will 
doubtless prevent abuse being given us.” 

4-1/1 Resolutio7i .—" Our wedding expenses shall in utm*e be 
moderate, and according to the grade to which wo f belong.” 

Such is the agreement drawn up and signed by the Chow- 
lian Tliakoors of Mynpoorie, at a meeting held in November. 
It was submitted to, and ratified by the monster meeting of 
Raj-poots on the 5tli of December. Tljcrc does not a])pcar to 
have been a single objection raised by any one person pre¬ 
sent. The principle throughout appears to us to have been, 
liberty of conscience for all. In future let none exact from 
others: but let all spend w*ho wish to do so and have the money 
to spare—but the honorof no sensitive llaj-poot shall sutler 
from want of fortune, and neither rich nor poor, slmll l)c 
detained from tlic blessings of an equal marriage and a law¬ 
ful progeny. We are sure that either tlie State must re- 
• press the crime with a strong hand under cover of the law, 
or that the Kaj-poots, combining together, in the way sug¬ 
gested to them at the Myn|)oorie meeting, must relieve the 
(jovernment of the necessity and duty of interference. The 
present movement is an experiment and requires to be watch¬ 
ed. We arc willing to believe that ils result will be satis¬ 
factory, but whatever may be the termination, our opinion of 
Mr. Hnikes and the other Officers who by unwearied ettbrts and 
almost against hope, have roused the Kajpoots to a sense of 
.their disgrace, will remain equally high and unchanged. If 
the present disposition of the Raj-poots to redeem their name 
and race from dishonor, shall be turned to good account and 
lead to the discontinuance of female Infanticide amongst 
them,' Mr. Raikes, will have an ample rewardin the gratitude 
of thousands of Raj-pootnee matrons and girls' in time to 
come, throughout the district of Mynpoorie. The mention 
of his well-Tcmembcred name shall be accompanied with u 
blessing on himself and descendants, and the lips of pure- 
hearted virgins shall sing the praises of the English Officer to 
wliose earnestness of purpose and uncompromising sense of 
duty they owe it tliat the lamp of their lives was not extiu- 
quisUed iii iufaucy, and that the light then faintly quivering 
was permitted to brighten steadily into the happiness of girl- • 
hood. 



Come ! where the baaks are sedgy^ 

The Alder tree grows thcrei 
And the kiae come near in their browsing 
And suuff the fragrant air. 

Come I where the brook is rollings 
As ever it rolled of yore, 

Come ! for it’s waters hasten 
To visit the salt seashore. 

Come ! for the sun is streaming 
In floods of molten gold, 

Like the wily Jove descending 
On Danac’s tower of old. 

And there the damp shade shall screen us, 
And there we will bathe ia*tlic lymph,— 
Perchance, if we creep up softly, 

We may sight the Water Nymph. 

Come I for the summer calls us. 

Brief bliss can the Lours bestow, 

For the spirit Tomorrow beckons, 
iVnd the mortal To-day must go, 
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erit <(iue> fiiproprius btei, 

Te capiat magU. 

We must, ill spite of the play not beinj a popular oiicv 
say a few words in favor of the Couicdy of Eit<ivs/^ or 
Sliakcspear^s Farce. We have called it a farce advisedly ; 
since the critics have all but UDaoiDiousiy decided, that Sliakes- 
pcar himself intended the piece to be a farce, somctliiuR in 
fact which should exhibit a thoixiugh coi^tempt of all the 
rules of Icjjitimatc comedy—made up of extravagant scenes 
founded on a most improbable idea. Wo can more readily 
believe this, because on comparing the Comedy of Errors witli 
the McnEDcbmi of Plautus, we find Shakespeare's version to ])o 
infinitely more ridiculous in all its circumstances and dcs^ 
criptions than that of the Latin dramatist. The former is not 
rf^ontent with the mistakes and absurdities which arise from 
similarity between the two brothers, but he must needs 
double the bewilderment thmugliout the whole piece, by making 
their servants exact copies of each other, and both of tljcni 
humourists iu their way. It is a matter of dispute whctlicr 
Shakespeare ever saw the Latin original, and it is c<jiially uii« 
certain whetlicr he cycr read tlic English translation wliiuh 
Avas published in 1595. The Comedy of Errors is first mcn« 
tioned by Meres in 1598, so Shakespeare, if he was un¬ 
acquainted with Latin, may still have seen the translation. 
St any commentators, however, have fixed upon the ycora 
pvcceediiig 1595, as the time at which the play was first writ¬ 
ten. Cludmcrs and Malone have determined that it was the 
earliest of his Avritings and written in 1591 -1592. One thing 
at any rate is certain; tliat the piece is full of internal cau- 
dcnce that the plot was borrowed, somehow or other, from the 
Latin author. It is enough for ns that Shakespeare out of a 
given idea has made a play of his own, full of sparkling hu¬ 
mour, and beautiful and tender passages. The loading fea¬ 
tures of the Men echini are these. A merchant of Syracuse 
has two sons, twins. At the age of seven years, one is stolen, 
and the younger receives the name of the missing brother. 
Ho is sent out to search for him, accompanied by a servant. 
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Both brothers aremfirried to ladies who arc jealous of them* 
Botli refuse to admit their husbands within their doors. Both 
have aa intimacy with a courtezan. Both are believed to 
he mad, and both by the way give, or determine to give gold 
oljaiiis to their gay female friends ; in short the incidents are 
very similar to these described by Shakespeare. The difFer- 
c»cc between the two plays is to be found in the superior 
treatment of the original idea,Exhibited in the Comedy of Er¬ 
rors, in the alteration of the names in the ^‘dramatis per- 
sonro,” and the admissionofm*taincliaracters, notto be met 
with in the Mvnajclimi. Thus Shakespeare introduces the 
fullier and niotbor of the twins, and makes Antipliolus of Sy- 
rascue fall in love with Luciana, sister of Adriumi, wife to 
A>itipholus of fjplicsiia. Luciana too, is a delightful person, 
quite a model foi; young ladies, possessed with a gentle, so¬ 
vereign grace, of enchanting presence and discourse.—For 
our introduction to such a young lady and to two such witty 
rascals os the Dromios have we not reason to be grateful ? 

We have however said that the play is not popular. Ont 
of the mass of readers few perhaps care to go through it—the 
comedy with its innumerable perplexities is ‘'caviare to the 
general/’ Most readers arc bored with the constant 
takes which succeed one another ii. the piece, they begin 
to find it tedious aud the jokes somewhat dull. The general 
reader only takes np Bbakespeare now and then to while 
away an hour—hr consequently scblom becomes possessed 
even of a portion of liis spirit, and docs not obtain ueknow- 
lodge of his infiniU variety and exquisite skill. With the 
lovers of the pmtt, his works become a continual study. 
They adopt the Iloratian maxim 

Nochwna ^crtatc, manu versatc diurn&, , 

and the revered voluDie is seldom out of their hands. It 
is this study w'hicli enables them to enjoy such a play as the 
Comedy ot Errors, in which they finduo perplexity that they 
cannot iinravel in a moment. The two Dromios and the 
twin brothers may be wonderfully alike in general appear¬ 
ance, but the student of Shakespeare can detext in an instant 
Antipholns of Syracuse from him of Ephesus. Their characters 
arc essentially different, it is the same also with the two 
Dromios. Antipholns of Syi‘acusc is of a kindly spirit, un¬ 
selfish, gentle and affectionate. With a mind preoccupied 
by anxiety concerning the fate of his mother and brother, 
he derives no enjoyment from bis travels, and finds no plca- 
sure in the scenes which daily open out before his view. 
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Tlie beauties of uaturc^ the spleudoar of art can aiford him 
no content. 

He that commends me to my own coutentj 
Commends me to the thing 1 camiot get. 

I to the world am like a drop of water. 

That in the ocean seeks another drop; 

"Who falling there to fmdhis fellow forth, 

Unseen, imjuisitivc, confounds himself: 

So I, to find a mother and a brother, 

In quest of them, unhappy, lose Uiysclf. 

IIo is romantic and of a melancholy tcmpcrameQt~tr<)u- 
bled occasionally with the blues, and withal somewhat anpor« 
stitious. Vice disgusts him. Sensuality in any shape frightens 
him. He orders a quiet dinner at tlic Centaur, and makes an 
appointment to consort” with a grave and steady mcn^hant 
from 5 p. M.» until bcd*tiinc. He is displeased” when told by 
Dromio of lipliesus of a mistress and a dinner” elsewhere. 
In this respect he differs widely fwiw his Kphcsiaii brother, 
who has no command either of hU temper or appetites—who 
♦thinks welcome, mere words,” and uotliing in comparison 
>YitU good meats—and to whom j>o^t prandia CaUirrhom 
is no novel dessert. He of Eplicsus is more than hasty and 
will allow no excuse for his wife’s conduct iu shutting him 
out of the house. To spite lier he betakes himself to the 
dwelling of a lady, more fair than discreet. M^c feel disen- 
clincd to believe him# when he protests that his wife’s jou- 
lousy '‘has been without desert.” Having studied his 
character from the first moment that l\p comes upon the 
$tage, w'C are not surprised that he takes only half of Bal¬ 
thazar’s good advice, 

" Be ruled by me; depart in' patience, 

And let us to tlic Tiger all to dinner ; 

And, about evening, come yourself alone, 

To know the reason of this strange restraint.” 

This wortliy man advises him to avoid all show of vio¬ 
lence, which might compromise his wife in the eyes of the 
neighbours. Thus far, Antipholus of Ephesus is willing to go 
with him. He will avoid an open exposure, but he won’t go 
to the Tiger. If Imme is not pleasant and his wife some- 
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tilin" of a slircTv, he knows where he can find another more 
CDinplai^ant 1 know, says he, 

a wench of excellent discourse 
I'retty and witty; wild, and yet too, gentle, 

There will we dine.’^ 

Moreover to vex his wife, he determines upon giving this 
wild yet gentle^^ opponent o&Diana, a gold chain which he 
hud hoiight for his self-tormenting but ji/lectionatc aiul wo- 
jncn-licavtcd spouse. This is conduct whieli the readers of 
Shakespeara would know couldn^t disgrace Antipholus of 
Syracuse and his brother of Ephesus U recognised ut cnee. 
"We conl'css to having a prciuclicc against the latter. He is, 
we think, throughout the play, a disagi’ccablc fellow, selfish, 
violent and careless atK>ut making his wife and home liappy. 
.Wo b\ispoilt also that he married for money—Luclana at least 
hints this, and also that he was a bad husbaud. 

If you (lid wed my sister for her wealth, 

Then for her wciJth^s sake use her with more kindness. 

"We feel quite sure that he never could have addressed 
Adriana with the same fervent passions that Antipholus of^ 
Hyraousc courts Luclana. 

It is thyself, mine own seifs better part j 
Mine eye's dear eye, my dear heart's d(iarcv hcai*t; 

My food, my fi^rtuno, and my sweet hope's nim, 

My sole earth's heaven, and my heaven's chum. 

Ik tween the two Dromios tlicrc is also ‘a grcat difference in 
eharaotor—though tlicyaro brothers iu form. The one is an 
outrageous, merry icllow, the other more grave and quiet in 
Ills jokes—more cautiously quaint, more pbilost^phically Im-* 
luorons—yct inclined to take the sunny side of Hfo—to l>oar 
the ills of this world patiqptly—to do nothing rashly. Cow- 
jicr’s moral would have pleased him. 

Beware of desperate steps—the darkest day— 

Live till to-morrow, will have passed away. 

Both arc " trusty villains” and attached to their masters, 
but the one keeps hts tongue in better subjection than the 
other. Di'oriiio of Syracuse pours forth his jests like a 
torrent; in season or out of season, he will have hU joke. 
The vein is inexhaustible, the matter may be good or bad, 
but it must be delivered. Dromio of Ephesus has bis jest 
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also, but he applies it better to time and place. HU pellets 
of tlie brain have some method in them. They convey a 
moral au<l advice to the person with whom lie is con- 
vciMing. Ho has been sent by Adriana to fetch home his 
master, for whom he mistakes Antipholus of Syracuse, who 
again mistakes liim for Dromio of Syracuse. Autipliolns 
asks for hU gold, and tries to boat him. He runs liomc, and 
Adriana bids him go fortli agviin^ and endeavour to bring her 
liusbaiul home. She says 

lienee prating peasant! fetch tliy master homc^' 

ITe replies— 

Am I so round with you as you, with me, 

That like a football yon do spurn mo thus ? 

You spurn me hence, and ho willspuru me hither, 

If I lust ill this service you must ca.se me in Icathor.^^ 

Tills is exceedingly pleasant and suggestive. Again An* 
tipholus of Syracuse says to him, 

Now as I am a Christian, answer me, 

In M'hat safe place you have bestowed my money, 

^ Or T shall break that merry sconce of yours, 

Tliat stands on tricks when I am undisposed, 

Where is the tliousund marks thou hadst of me?’' 

How apt is the rejoinder—the application how well deserved. 

I have some murks of yours upon my pato^ 

Some of iny mistresses marks upon my shoiuders. 

But not a thousand marks between you both. 

If I should pay yonr worship those again. 

Percluiucc^, yon will not bear them patiently.” 

•lu this there are some vigorous home thursts—some strong 
hints regarding the violent temper of his master and 
mistress, and a sly iiiuendo that ^cre was more work to be 
(lone, than profit to be gained, in wicir service. 

Antipholus of Ephesus calls him an ass Marry,” 
says Dromio; So it doth appear 

By the wrongs I suffer ami the blows I bear. 

I should kick, being kicked, and being at that pass 
You would keep from ray beds, and beware of an asa.” 

One move instance and we have done—Dromio of Syra¬ 
cuse is sitting in the Porter’s chair at the house of Antipholus 
of Ephesus—Drouiio of Ephesus abuses him thus, 
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O villain tliou has stolen both mine office anti my name; 
The one nc\‘r got me credit, the other mieklc blame. 

This is exceedingly good : indeed he shines throughout the 
play in antithesis. Now Promio of Syracuse couldn^t make 
such concise and vigorous jokes. He is full of exaggera¬ 
tion, runs wild on a word, and twists an idea into all possible 
sliapcs. He is however, occasionally, very facetious. Take, 
for example, his account of the ^ kitclicn wench^^ in Adriana^s 
house who mistakes him for the other rogue, “ that claims 
me, that haunts one, that will have mc^^—again, a very rc- 
“ verent body j aye such a one as a man may not speak of, 
without he say, sir reverence: I have but lean luck in the 
match, and yet she is a wondrous fat marriage^^—on being 
asked what he meant by a fat marriage he explains thus. 
Marry, sir, she^s the kitchen-wench and all grease: and I 
^Miuownot wliat use to put her to, but to make a lamp of her, 
and run from her by her own light. I warrant, her rags 
" and the tallow in them, will burn a Poland winter. If she 
lives till Dooms-day sWll burn a week longer than the rest 
of the world.After which follows an absurd geographical 
dcscripliouof her person and appearance, which we are too 
discreet to quote iu Maga. In short, both Dromios are very 
amusing—the contrast between them is not too great, which 
would have spoiled the fuu of the piece, but it is sufficiently 
perceptible to uUow the spectators, if ut all acquainted with 
the play, to rccogui/^ each as he came on he stage. It is 
satisfactory also to find that Droniio of Syreacuse is willing 
to admit the superior qualities of liis bmiher of Ephesus and 
to give him precedence. ‘MVill you walk in, Sir, to see their 
gossipingsays Dromio of Ephesus—The other politely 
i cplics Not I, Sir, you arc my elder —as a stranger he natu¬ 
rally would have gone first into the house of a person who 
might have been considered his host, but he felt a conviction 
of ids brother's superiority and woixld not be bound down 
bv the ordinary rules of society, practised amongst the geii- 
tlemcn^s gentlemen in Ephesus. However, we must take 
leave of the pair at last and commend them to our readers. 
After all, perhaps it is just as well that neither eared for 
pirccdcnce, adangevous topic to discuss in any place or coun¬ 
try. Their self chosen exit from the stage is pleasant and 
graceful, brothers by blood and affection, happy in their 
reunion, going out hand in hand not one before the other/’ 
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Here rests'embalmed in Erin^s grateful tears. 
Her Liberator, full of fame aud yearsr 
Silent are now the thunders of that tongue, 
Which rousM his country to a sense of wrong, 
And bade each bosom glow with patriot fire, 
assert her right, or in tV essay expire. 
Another Wasliington, in freedom^a cause, 
lie brav’d the Saxon and the Saxon’s laws ; 

He hurst the bonds of slavery and ahamo, 

Aud made e’en statesmen tremble at his name. 
Unaw’d by threats, corruption’s pow’r above, 

No fears could daunt him, and uo proffers moTe« 
As some majestic oak, grown gray with age, 
Uebes the tempest and the whirlwind’s rage. 
The’ round it’s head the vind lightnings play, 
Unscath’d it stands, nor yields but to decay ; 

So he the storms of calumny withstood. 

Safe in lus country’s love and gratitude, 

Until exhausted, struggling for her weal. 

Nobly he sunk, a martyr to Repeal. 

A L. 


We considef ^he inKHion of these Unei ma^ftnunoui, being oureelm 
brutal Sexoa.*'—E p. L. M. 
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(Selected.) 

[\Vit1iont moving the question of what the spiritual sue- 
cess of Missions may he, all must admit that we owe to them 
valuable acccssious to our Geographical aud Ethnological 
Science. The Christian preachers Hue and Gabet penetrated, 
but lately^ to the mysterious Lhassa and from the Eastern 
side of Africi, Dr. Krapf is bidding fair to settle the ques- 
tiou of the Nile. A journal entitled the Church Miesiona'nj 
Inlellij/encer, published in England, has frequent articles on 
Ethnological subjects , to which the course of Missions has 
given an additional interest, aud we arc very hap])y to have 
an opportunity of selecting one bearing upon a intexestiug 
subject of tlic sort in this country.—Eo. L. M.] 


It is now generally admitted, by those who have invest!-^ 
gated the subject, that the heathen population of India consists 
of two distinct sections, the Arian or immigi’nnt, aud the 
aboriginal population. The pi'cdcccssors of the Brahmins, 
in their original association, were exterior to India and the 
range of the Himalayas, and their sacred language and re¬ 
cords point to Iran, or Central Asia, the cradle of the ludo- 
Gcnnaiiic races, as the home from wlicucc they came. Lo¬ 
cated, in the first instance, on the eastern confines of the 
Punjab, they gradually extended themselves, until by the 
subjugation of the aboriginal tribes, they became dominant 
throughout the peninsula. Northward, that ascendancy was 
more undisputed and widely spread than in the south ; and 
the Kamayana—the Iliad of Sanskrit poetry, and believed by 
the Hindus to be of diviue origin—and the notices contained 
therein of Ramans progress to Lanka, or Ceylon, suffice to 
show, that, in advancing south-ward, it was not unopposed. 

It were a great misapprehension to suppose that the Hin¬ 
dus had succeeded in so universally establishing themselves 
over the face of India, as to obliterate all traces of the abori¬ 
ginal inhabitauts. At the present time many millions of 
them exist, scattered over India from the snows of the Hima¬ 
laya to Cape Comorin: northward, in bi'oken fragments, 
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amoiigst tlic lulls find jungles, where the difficult character of 
tlie country nflordeil them shelter from the invaders ; but to 
the south, in large national masses, as the Tclugus, tlic Cana* 
rose, Mahtyalim, Tamils, &c. It is also an interesting fact, that 
a large proportion of these aboriginal races have never been 
absorbed by the Brahmiuical faith; and that amidst its wide¬ 
spread idolatiy there are to be found sections of India’s 
population that have never embraced it, never have identified 
themselves witli it, that remain to this day in a state of total 
scj)aration from it, like the debris of a pre-existing organiza¬ 
tion amidst the indurated lava by wliich, when in a fiuid’ 
state, it had been invaded and broken up. It is worthy of 
observatiou, also, that tliis is more particularly true of those 
portions of the aboriginal race which, shut up in jungles and 
mountainous districts, have not accepted the cultivation of 
the conquerors. Amongst others, whose languages may he 
considered as of the cultivated class, a fusion has taken 
place. They have admitted Sanskrit derivations into combi- 
natiou with the native clement; and Brahminism, superin¬ 
duced upon the ancient superstitions, is generally professed. 
Til us, among the Telugus, the Canarese, the Malay alim, &c., 
♦the Brahniiu exercises Ins priestcraft, and the people are fet¬ 
tered by the restrictions and uncharitable usages of caste. 

Of the larger national masses, the Tamil people have re¬ 
mained most free from this intermixture w ith Hinduism. In 
that portion of the continent the ancient demon-worship 
continues to retain its ascendancy, and exercises predomi¬ 
nant influence over {he native mind. The massive temples 
to Siva and Vishnu, to be found In the more fertile and po¬ 
pulous portions of the district, are resorted to principally by 
the higher castes; but the Shanars hold chiefly by their Pei- 
coils, where, coiitrary to the Braliminical system,* a.uimal 
sacrifices are offered to the demons Amongst this people 
our Missionary work has been of the most extensive charac¬ 
ter j and in that portion of India the largest body of natives 
under Christian instmetion has been gatlicred in ; as if the 
prejudices to the reception of Christianity were less in pro¬ 
portion to the diminished influence of Brahminism. And 
such we believe to be the case. Brahminism is a more ela¬ 
borate system of evil than the ancient demon-worship: it 

* The Brebmins do not elied blood in ucriSoo. The onlf eecnfice st which 
the Brahmine take the Ute of an ftuimel iaihat of the Yajna; but ere^ in tJui 
blood ii not shed, the victim bein; smothered or beaten to death. Human ea- 
crihees, however, if in the way of voluntary ImmolaUon, are not repugnant to 
hte Bnbmimcal ayiUiti. 
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has been more craftily and pow'erfully constmeted. The 
bands aud influences by which it holds captive the heart of 
man are more deeply aud fearfully interwoven with his cor¬ 
rupt propensities. The opposition which it presents to the 
progress of Christianity is of a more obstinate character, 
and a longer period is requisite for its overthrow. The con¬ 
stituent elements of the ancient supestitions cohere less tena¬ 
ciously, and give way with morft facility. j\n(l in this view 
of the subject we believe there is truth in the conclusion, 
that the aboriginal races of India who have remained sepa¬ 
rate from Brahmiuical influences '‘are as much sujicrior to 
the Avian Hindus in freedom from disqualifying prejudices, 
as tlicv are inferior to them in knowledge and all its train of 
appliances.^* 

We liave, therefore, in these aboriginal tribes and races, a 
material for iMissionavy labour by no means to bo noglc;ctcd. 
To do so would be in every point of view cnlpahlc. Their 
numerical importance is great. “In eiury extensive jungly 
or hilly tract throng)lout the vast continent of India tlieve 
exist hundreds of thousands of Iniman beings, in a state not 
materially different from that of the Germans as described 
by Tacitus.*** Missionary efforts, so far as they have been 
directed towards them—as among the Coles north west of 
Kurd wan, and the hill tribes in tlic vicinity of llhngulporc— 
have assumed a promising aspect,f and encourage us in ex¬ 
pecting agi*catcr facility of impression, aud more rapid pro¬ 
cedure of conversion, than Hindu Missionary work has as 
yet exhibited: a consideration by no means to be overlooked, 
when we remember the brevity of human life, and the rapi¬ 
dity with which souls are passing into eternity. J 


* B. II, Esq., on Indian Ethnology, 

t Tho Cbundi Missionary Socio.y’s Bua^ulpor Mission was rommcncod in 
March IS50. At the end of iifteon months iroro that time there had been forty- 
one baptisms—^l liill people except 6ve. 

t About 140 miles to the north-west of Burdwan, in the depth of jungles 
known to few besides Major Hanyngton, are eight Gorman Hisaionariea who 
huTe now laboured nearly for ten years amongst these singular people, who, 
w’Mlc they have hitherto possessed scarcely the rudiments of civilised existence, 
have, on the other band, been exempt from the bondage of caste. The Mission¬ 
aries have never published a Report; they have not appealed to the public ; 
tli'-'ir very existence is scarcely known ; bnt they have baptized 200 converts, 
aqd are instructing qieak advisedly—thousands of inquirers. 

They seem to have found their way to the hi'arts and confidence of tbo natives 
amuDg whom they labour, and they are changing the native character and habits 
oi perhaps the bravest, poorest, and most ignorant race in these regions; and, 
in all human probability, a few years will see a swarm of native Missionaries, 
educaiod and cultivated, issue from the juogles of Baacoorab.—qf/ndia. 
Not. 6. 
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Tl)e condition of some portion of these jungle tribes has 
boon investigated ; amongst otlicrs, by the Rev, Dr. WUson, 
Missionary of the Free Church of Scotland, who, in his work 
on the Evangeliztttion of India,” has inti*oduced to the 
notion of English Christiana several tribes of the mountains 
and forests in jiorth-west India, the Waralis, the Katodia, 
the Nnyakadias, the KoHs or Kiilis—considered by him aa 
the aboriginal inhahitants of the island of Bombay, where 
they yet number 10,000 souls—the Bhils, the Mahars, &c. 

Tlic subject ia a wide one, uucl deserving of attention. 
Wc hope to recur to it us materials arc presented to us. The 
Mairs, the Coles, and KImmU of Orissa, and, if we might 
look beyond tho Ganges, the Karens, tliat interesting abort** 
ginal people, amongst whom the Gospel has so remarkably 
progressed, present inviting fields, on the consideration of 
whicli, as op[njrtuiuty permits us, we may enter. On tho 
present occasion u'e must confine ourselves to one spot, a 
place of welcome resort to the invalided European, in whose 
IiealtldiO breezes he has often sought the restoration of his 
healtli ; blit amongst wlios^ native inhabitants spiritual 
health has been au unknown 'element—we mean, the Nil- 
fflmrries,* the nucleus of the eastern and western Ohftts ; of 
no great territorial extent—13 miles from N. E. to S. W., 
witii a tnediam breadth of 14 miles—yet on the plateau of 
whose mountains, within the glens and intersecting valleys, 
and amidst the woods and jungles which surround its base, 
is to be found a singular variety of native races. 

The Erulit and KurnmbaJ occupy the woods which climb 
np tli^ mountains to the elevation of 1000 or 2000 feet, locu¬ 
li ties which exercise on strangers who sleep within their 
p;*eciiicLs a very unhealthy influence. They are few in num¬ 
ber, about 300. They arc degraded in their habits, and savage 
in their mode cf living; when the gmn which their meagre 
crops have yielded them has failed, subsisting on roots, and 
wandering about the forests iu search of food, until the men 
desert tlieir families, and the mother, left alone with the 
children, to rid herself of the burthen of her infant buries it 
alive. Their villages consist of a few miserable hovels, con- 
stnictcd of boughs and leaves of trees, and loosely covci*ed 
wdth dried grass, in the midst of which stands a thatched 
shed, tlio temple of tlieir gods, coutaiuing a winnow or fan, 

* bluej and Qiri, a bill or mouttUin. 

f T)iq unenUgbtenod or barbaroiv, froru Ibo Tusil word Erul, dsrknNi. 
i I'ao wilful, or self-wlllod. 
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called maliri, nnd two rude Etones^ to which they offer sacri¬ 
fices of a lie-goat and three cocks. 

TJie Badagas,* the most numerous tribe, about 12,000 m 
number, occupy a more elevated, pleasant, and healthful dis¬ 
trict. On the summits of the swelling knolls their villages 
may be seen, with fields of wheat, barley, .or mustard-scad. 
Tlic villages consist of rows of houses, with low verandahs 
projecting from their fronts, edbh dwelling, like those of tlie 
lower classes in the plains, consisting of two rooms, and light¬ 
ed l)y the doorway, winch ojicus into tlie verandah. They are 
the ngricultural people of the hills, and arc described as 
straight and well made, but small iu stature and slender in 
form. Tiicir dress consists of an under and upper garment, 
the men having a cloth wrapped round the head, and both 
sexes weaving rings for the eai^s and fingers, armlets, neck¬ 
laces, and girdles. They have much the manner and ap¬ 
pearance of the Hindu cultivator of Mysore, and have evident¬ 
ly intruded themselves, at some former period, on the origi¬ 
nal proprietors of this mountaui district. Tlicy are worship¬ 
pers of Siva. 

In localities similar to those occu|)icd by tlic Badagas, the 
Cohatarst dwell. Between these two races there exists a 
close resemblance and an interchange of services, the Co- 
Imtars being tlie artisans of the hills, making the implements 
of woodcraft and husbandry, the principal part of the pottery 
and basket-work, and receiving iu payment a portion of the 
grain which the Badaga has cultivated. This people, like the 
Pariahs of the low country, hesitate not to use flesh of very 
description, regardless of the manner in wliicfa life has bo- 
' come extinct. “ What the tiger or wild dog has left of his 
prey is to them an acceptable repast. They are known, like 
vultures, to follow a drove of bullocks bringing up supplies 
from the low country, calculating to a nicety that such as 
they liave marked will die before they have proceeded many 
miles further up the mountains.^^ They always attend tlie 
obsequies of the Toilas, receiving the carcases of the bullocks 
offered in sacrifice as a recompense for the services which 
they render. 

Between the Eruli and the Knrumba, and also between 
the Badaga and the Cohatars, there exists, as we have 

* From Bftdacu, or VadACU, north» they hsTing como to the hilli from that 

qnftyfw. 

t thi^ tribe Vill Mil eat % great deal of beef, it wa^ no doubt intended hy 
t};cir llbiciu neigiibours that they thould be called CohaUrs, from the Sane- 
hrit Go, a euw, and llaying dtc. 
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s^en, an affinity. The Todas, hoircvcr, to whom we now 
refer, are a distinct race—diiFcrcnt in lan^agCj and peculiar 
in their appearance and habits. They are described as be¬ 
ing above the common height, athletic, and well-made, l)old 
in their bearing, with open and expressive countenauc^-s. 
The hair of the head, parting from tlie centre or crown, falls 
around to the length of six or seven inches, A short under 
garment is fastened by a girdld round the waist, a\ul a num- 
tie tlirown over the person, leaving the right arm bare. 
They have no villages, the principal branches of each family 
clustering in separate residences, called morrts.* Tlieir huts 
which are not unlike the tilt of a waggon, are about twelve 
feet in length by eight in breadth, and seven feet in height 
from the grojiinl to the ridge of the roof. Uacli morrt has 
attached to it a building of superior appearance, in which the 
process of the dairy is carried on, Tlic duiryman undergoes 
a certain kind of purification, and Uvc.N (piitc separate from 
others of the m<irrt; and both thodairy and its attendant 
arc invested with a sacred character. Women arc not allow¬ 
ed to enter this family shrinc^ixu* man, ut all times ; but in 
the case of boys there is no restriction, and mucli of the dnU 
ly business is performed by them. The suiicrstitions of this 
people all connect themselves with their herds, and the means 
of subsistence derived from them. When the bulfaloes, which 
arc tlicir only stock, return home in the evening from the 
grazing districts, they ai'c met by the whole family, wlio 
render to them a kind of obeisance, ** by bringing up 
the right band to the»heacl, tlic thumb lying along the nose, 
the hand open, and fingers expanded/^ There is a tucl, or 
area enclosed by a rude wall of stones, within which the cat- 
tje are herded by night. 

The Todas occupy the more elevated mountain districts, known 
by the name of Mheur, or rainy, whei'e the loftier jicaks are 
hidden in the clouds. There they feed their herds on the 
rich herbage of tlie valleys and extensive plateaux, and con¬ 
tent with their buffaloes, which are of a description far supe¬ 
rior to tliosc of the low country, neglect every thing of cul¬ 
tivation. * 

With the Sanskrit their lang;uag6 is said to have no affinity, 
either in roots, construction, or sound. Of the vernacular 
languages of the peninsula it approaches most to the Tamil, 
Of this, and of tlie Cauaresc, they have acquired aufficiout to 

* Correspooding to our word homo 
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make themselves understood. We introduce in a note* a 
coinpanittve vocabulary of seven of the aboriginal tongues of 
Southern India^ five of the cultivated class—Tamil, Mala- 
viilam, Tclugu, Carnataka or Cuiiarese, and Tuluva—jind two 
of the \xncultivated class, Curgi, and Todava. 

The Tudas have not in any measure ideutihed themselves 
with the idolatry of the Hindus, nor does it appear that there 
are any idols amongst them. * A gloomy superstition of a 
vague character does, however, prevail, the leading element 
of which, when more fully investigated than at present, will 
jiroba'oly be found to be the superstitious dread of some raa- 
liguant spirit. They have sacred groves called Ter-ir-i, to 
each of wliich a priest and his attendant arc appointed, 'fhey 
must be taken from a certain section of the Todas, called Te- 
rallis, or Paikeis, who alone arc competent to hold these offi¬ 
ces. The priest is called Pol-aul,t the attendant Capil-anl,t 
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fi. B, Hodseon, Beq., in the Joum^i of the Aeiatie 8oeitt^,for April 1059. 

t *CWr origin, 

T or CateL lo guard. The guardian or warder of the fane, its bard, &e. 
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and their acceptance of the office must be voluntary. The 
individual who accepts the office of Pohaul liavin^ throw'n 
aside his garments, buries himself in the deepest recesses of 
the gloomy forest, theresubndttingfainiself to various austeri¬ 
ties and purificatory ablutions; at the end of which he is 
ciotiied with a black garment of the coarsest sackeiolli, and is 
escorted by all the Todas of the district to the Tcr-ir-i. Here 
he is to live in complete separation from his family—though 
in the married state pi^evious to his acccplnnco of the office— 
abstracted, as it is supposed, from all earthly thoughts. Un¬ 
less expri^ssly commanded by him to do so, no other Toda 
will venture to approach him ; and when they do, it is with 
the most respectful salution. 

In tlic recesses of the grove there is a temple, a small build¬ 
ing of a conicul form, neatly thatched, and surmounted with 
a conical stone. It contains neither image nor aItai*~no- 
thing, save tiiree or four bells, to which libations of milk are 
orcusioually made. The Todas have been observed in front 
of the temple making the kind of obeisance already described. 

To each Tcr-ir-i a herd of milCh bullabes is attached, a 
portion of which is set apart as sacred, uor is their miik ever 
taken, but left to the calves. One from amongst this por¬ 
tion is considered as chief; and on its death a bell from with¬ 
in the temple is hung for a day around the neck of another, 
selected as the successor, which is then considered as inau¬ 
gurated to the office, and the bell is restored to its former 
phicc. The other portion of the lierd is milked by the Pol- 
aid each morning, who, carrying the milk into the temple, 
laves tlic bell with i small portion of it, supplies with the 
]*est the w'ants of himself and his attendant, and increases the 
number of the herd by the purchase of other buffaloes. The 
.individuals who, in the fulfilment of these functions, are 
doomed to a solitary life in the Tor-ir-i, may divest them¬ 
selves of their office whensoever it is their pleasure so to do. 
While engaged in it, their bushy heads, lung sweeping 
beards, and ^most naked bodies, give them a most uncouth 
and repulsive appearance. 

The funeral rites of the Todas are, however, amongst the 
most singular of the customs of this people. On the death 
of a relative, fasting is observed, and all the family cut their 
hair, in a greater or less degree, according to the degree of 
relationship. The Kert Morrt, or cemetery, is generally 
some secluded place among the hills. Thither the body is 
carried iu solemn procession, and laid in a new garment and 
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mantle on a pyre, winoh is ignited by n near relative, who 
first cuts ofl*t\vo or tliroc locks of hair from about the tem¬ 
ple's of the deceased. The I'clios are carefully collected, aud 
wrapped in the remnant of a mantle which has long been 
worn ill the family, until the day arrives for the perform¬ 
ance of the obsequies. 

Of this remarkable scene we introduce the following de- 
d('^cri|>tion, ffom Captain Ilarkncss' account* of this singu¬ 
lar aboriginal ra<jc— 

The Kert Morrt,t or cemetery, was situated at the foot 
of an extensive valley, enshrouded by lofty mountains, and 
bhiit out from the view of all surrounding objects, except 
t)ic more distant peaks and elevated ranges to the south¬ 
west. At one comer was the 'fu-el, J close to it a Pholti, or 
temple, and at short intervals bad now been erected several 
temporary buildings, formed of the branches and leaves of 
tress, ai.(l covered with a light thatch. 

\Ve hud not been here many minutes, when a group of 
females arrived, attended by two or tliree of their male rela¬ 
tives, cariying folded up in^a new mantle, the relies of tlic 
deceased. As the party slowly advanced, they each respon¬ 
sively chanted a solemn dirge } and, entering the temple, 
carefully spread the mantle within the inner apartment, aud' 
seated themselves around it. Other groups of females soou 
afterwards aiiivcd, and the whole joining in the lament, its 
swell now echoed through the valley, and seemingly told a 
talc of sorrow. 

Strolling np a path which led over one of the mountains, 
we were met, as we gained the summit, 1)y the whole of the 
Kerzwan family and their connections—men, wemen, and 
children, between sixty and seventy in number; all the form¬ 
er, excepting the aged, carrying huge clubs. The advance 
of the party was composed of twelve or fourteen athletic and 
handsome youths, shouting, as they came on, in sonorous and 
manly voices, the hauh, hauh, or cry of exultation, to which 
responses were given by the following groups. As they ap¬ 
proached the temple, the clubs were grounded, and as many 
entered as conveniently could at one time, bowing themselves 
to the relies ; and after these had joined in grief for a brief 

A Description of • Bingultr ftboriginst nee inhibiting iha lummit of the 
Ni'ilgherry Hilla.** See. By Ciptsia Hevr HarkueM, of the Mldni Aray. 
aniith, Elder, A Co., CornhiU. 

t Literacy, the ]ilace of death.*’ 

} The iacloaun for the herd.” 
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Space with the females and relatives within, they retired to 
make room for others. Some additional families, or compa¬ 
nies of men and women, were now seen advancing to the 
spot, hy the ditterent winding paths along the sides of tho 
mountains ; and their deep responses, as each party topped 
some eminence, bringing them in view of the temple, or as 
they caught the notes of the death-song wafted on the breeze, 
gave a solemnity and seriousi^^ss to the scene, which ren¬ 
dered it extremely interesting. All tlicsc parties, as they 
approached the tcfnplc, went through the’ same ceremony as 
the first; and, in a short time, several huudreds of both 
sexes had assembled.* 

''Other small groups had also been formed in different 
parts of the valley, but all now returned to the green; and 
some forty or fifty of the clubmen, joining hand in hand, and 
circling round in measured time, performod a sort of dance, 
to tlie music of a pipe and tabor. This over, nearly the whole 
of tho men proceeded a short distance up the valley, to the 
side of a mountain, on which were grazing a large herd of 
buffaloes, and, selecting fifteen *or sixteen of these, drove 
them with an air of triumph into the inclosed area; some of 
the meu throwing off their mantles and entering it with them, 
* and others leaping the walls, while the whole, at the same 
time, sent forth a shout of joyous exultation. 

" Some of these animals, the intended victims of sacrifice, 
were the offerings of the family of the deceased, and some, 
those of Ills connections and friends. Tlie same wild sort of 
dance, as before mentioned, now took place within the area, 
and among the bnfihloes; and when the alarm and fury of 
the latter had been strongly excited, a signal was given to 
commence an attack upon them, and to attach a bell to the 
meek of each. Those which were provided by the family of 
the deceased were first selected. They were fine largo ani¬ 
mals, monsters in comparison to the breed of the low coun¬ 
try, and in this infuriated state proved no informidable ad¬ 
versaries. No stratagem was ]iad recourse to; but two of the 
young men, throw!ug themselves upon the neck of the ani¬ 
mal, seized it by the horns, and twisting their bodies behind 
the beast, supported themselves with one hand, while with 
the forefinger and thumb of the other they seized the carti¬ 
lage of the nostrils. Others ran on to their assistance, when 
they let go the hold on the cartilage, and eight or nine of 

* Upwarili of throe huoctrsd moo, noarlj half that number of womon, and 
about ai xatay boys tad girls/' 
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these powerful men were now seen lianging on the neck of 
one animal, while others were striking it with their clubs, 
aiu] witli hideous ;^clls and gestures were endeavouring still 
to increase its rage, and to heighten the jeopardy of the 
party. During this time, the animal was not passive, but 
every now and then rushing, as by a sudden impulse, some- 
times among the other bufislocs, sometimes against the wall 
of the inclosure, appeared about to gain the victory 

over its numerous and i)owcrfiii opponents. 

Three or four animals were thus attacked and overpow'er- 
ed at the same time, and the bell being attached to the neck 
of each, they were again liberated, the successful eoinbatimts 
giving a shout of victory ; when, sliouldci ing their elubis, and 
joining hand in hand, they rccomineuc(*d the ihnicc. . . • 

The folded montle containing the relics was now brought 
from within the temple, and placed in a line cast and west on 
the gi'ouiid in front of the barricadoed eiitram c to the Tu-ei. 
Immediately around it assembled the male rclutivos, the senior 
of whom, a greyheaded old man, crouched down, and coveriug 
Ids houd with his mantle, bowed it to the ground so as to 
touch the earth with his ferchead, in the little space left he* 
tw'eeu the Tu-el and the cloth coutaining the relics. He then 
rooted up some of the earth with a stick—tlie w'aud ol the ' 
deceased—around which was now tied a shred from the cast¬ 
off garment of a Pol-aul: lilting then a little of this earth in 
the palm of his hand, and asking the consent ot the by-staud- 
ers, he threw some three*timc8 to the west, and three times 
to the east— the former falling w ithin the area, the latter on 
the relics. Recovering afterwards his efcct position, he gave 
tlie stick to another, when the same ceremony was gone 
tlirough by him, and in succession by all other relations of 
the deceased, including two little boys, his great grandsons. 
The whole of the individuals, standuig in fi'ont of the en¬ 
trance to the area, now addressed the buff aloes as ‘ Dii 
Aiiirnales,'^ beseeching them to use their intercession for 
blossiiigs to be bestowed on them, their wives, their children, 
and their herds; that they may enjoy health, and freedom 
from misfortune, that their feet may escape the thorn, their 
heads the falling rock, 

A young heifer was now led up and tied to one of four 
posts tliat were placed at a short distance, similarly situated 
to those in the cemetery before mentioned, wlicn the sacri- 
w * laying his hands on the head of the animtd, slew 
it. lUc mantle cout^ing tlic relibs had in the mean timo 
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also been brought here, and, when sprinkled with the blood 
vhioh liad trickled from the'nostrils of the victim, it wjig 
removed to the centre of the green, and the female relatives 
and their friends seated themselves around it, repeating the 
lament, and shedding a profusion of tears. Among the re¬ 
latives wore two very old women, with perfectly silvered 
locks, one the wife, the other the sister of the deceased. 
Age had renden d them too*infirm to walk, and they were 
carried to the spot, irt the same way*ast1iey had been brought 
from their homos/on the shoulders of tlicir sons. 

“ The general sacrifice now commenced. Some seven or 
eight of the victims were seized and forced up to the relics, 
so near as to allow the dying breath of each to waft them as 
it passed j when two Terallics, or men of the same class as 
tlic deceased, commenced the slaying of the animals. This 
operation was performed by striking the victim behind the 
horns, with a wood-cutter^s axe, a small instrument, but the 
fir^t blow of whichgeucrally sufficed. The infuriated animal 
fell to the ground; its eyes, which but the moment before 
were rolling and glaring with rage, became on the instant 
glazed and motionless. It was then dr^ged still closer to the 
mantle, so that the month and nostrils might vest on it. . . • 

The sacrifice was continued till the whole of the victims 
were slain, and these, not including the he\fer sacrificed at 
the posts, amounted to nineteen. 

The whole scene now presented an extremely interesting 
spectacle. The wild dance, which, at a short distance, was 
still being per fur mci by some of the party; the cxuUtious 
of tlic clubmen, as they brought up another victim to the 
death; in the centre lay the relics, on each side of which 
sat weeping, in silence, the two silver-headed matrons; round 
these lay the slaughtered animals, and among them the crowd 
of jnouruors, males and females, young and old, sitting in 
p-^irs, face to face, ^ with drooping foreheads meeting the 
wliole uniting in one universal moan, with which, as it rose 
and fell, was heard tlic wailing pipe, breathing in unison the 
solemn notes of grief and sorrow. 

Others of the assembly joined the mourners, or two, who 
had previously associated their griefs, would part, and unite 
with others in the same expression. On these occasions, the 
covemony of giving the foot was particularly remarkable. To 
a female sitting alone weeping, a man would go up, repeating 
the ' Hey hey zc zha !' or cry of sorrow, and projecting first 
one foot then the othci*, the female would bow down, so as to 
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toneJi them with her forehcail. If a female was tlie ap- 
protichinjf party, she crouclicd do\m, and the man risin}? up, 
the same eorcmouy was observed. They*then seated thcin- 
solvcj opposite to one another, their foreheads touching, aud 
soniotitncs their arms resting ou each other’s shoulders. . . . 

night was fast closing in, and calm aud silence suc¬ 
ceeded to the general tumult of the day. ... 

Having notice of tlie peric/fl when the ceremonies wore 
to close, we retired at an early hour, and as wc had been 
fully engaged during the day, enjoyed a sound repose till 
some time after tnidiiiglit, when wc were aroused by the 
w<uHug pipe aud mounuiig throng in preparation for tlio 
fuiS) ;'icC. ... 

“ Shut out from all other objects, the ambient space in 
which we moved seemed to be invested with a death-like 
stillness : not a sound was heard but the deep aud sonorous 
voices of tlie men, the soft and modulated notes of tlie 
women, as each alternately sang the dirge, or mourned the 
wandonngs of the departed* spirit. 

Arriving at the spot where the shelving of the mountain 
liad been partially levelled, wc observed a circle of stones, 
€11 closing a space about four and a half feet in diameter, r 
which it was evident had been the site of former piles ; close 
to this was a deep hole, in which lay loosely thrown three 
or four rude stones. T)ie relies were now laid within the 
circle, and the olficiat )r8„taking brands from the fire just 
mentioned, waved them round the mantle three several 
times, then, placing them at each cud of it, fresh billets were 
added, aud a little camphor being sprinkled over them the 
whole quickly became ignited. , 

The pile was now closely encircled with little baskets,. 
bamboo cups, and variously shaped gourds, some bound with 
silver, others ornamented with thre^^ and tape of divers co¬ 
lours, and the whole filled with grain, the produce of the^ 
hills. I’he bow and three arrows were then placed on it, 
after these the rod or wand, aud the axe and wood-craft, of. 
the deceased: last of all, his standardt staff. Fresh billets 
hciTig added, tlie whole was shortly in one general blase, and 
when the morning dawned, all within the circle was reduced 
to a heap of charcoal and smouldering'ashes. 


* The expw«io->8 were, litenlly, *Ob, Kenbali, whither ut thou gone ? 
AYait alu t our father Kenbtli 

t The head of oach faroily has % ataff of thia description. It ii a polo bet¬ 
ween twenty and thirty ic«t long, M Uw end of which, of a d*g, in tied s 

bunch of imall ihrila." 
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During the whole of this period the lament was conti¬ 
nued by the relatives and friendvs, accompanied by every in¬ 
dication of sincere grief. It was an impressive spectacle. 
The universal moan—the addresses to the dcpai'ted spirit-— 
the sudden ebullitions of grief—and the pile occasionally 
throwing up a flame that illuminated the whole group, show¬ 
ing the strong athletic forms of the men, the slender figures 
and loose flowing tresses of the women, as ea!bh joined tear to 
tear, and seemed to seek relief in unity of sorrow. 

The charcoal and ashes were then minutely examined, 
and after selecting from the heap the iron, or such pieces of 
metal as had passed througli tlie fire, tlio remainder was 
swept into the hole before mentioned. The loose stones, 
which had previously been removed, were now replaced, and 
the whole throng, passing over them in succession, bowed 
their heads to the ground, exclaiming, Mlealth be to us 1^ 
and took each his way to his own home, leaving us to won¬ 
der, and exclaim—^ Who can they be '' 

And in a short time the question may be asked, Where 
are they Tlie remnant of a people, perhaps once numer¬ 
ous, tlicy are fast hastening to extinction. They are perish- 
^ing under the injurious influence of unnatural liabits ; some 
of those strange extravagances of evil into which the human 
mind w ill be sure to wander wbeu in tlie darkness of hea¬ 
thenism, and in ignorance of God. Here, as amongst the 
hill-tribes in tlie vicinity of KotCijurh, polyamlry prevails, 
and, until recently, infanticide. Twenty yean^ ago tljc Todas 
were numbered by Captain Hark ness St GOO adults. The 
German Missionaries in theNilgherries, in their report of 
1850, number them at 400. Their funereal ceremonies be¬ 
come thus invested with an affecting character. They ap- 
J)ear at such times as a dying remnant, celebrating the obse¬ 
quies of their own national existence, aud that, moreover, 
amidst the gloom of heathenism. The poor Todas! the 
li^ht of Christianity has not yet broken in upon them ; lu^c 
have they learned, instead of saluting the rising sun, to re¬ 
joice in Him who is ''the Sun of Righteousness.'^ As yet 
the Missionaries have only been enabled to report, " Some 
Tudas have a Tamil New Testament, which,’ without being 
able to read, they worship every morning and evening." 

Heartily do we thank God, that, through' the Christian 
love of the late Mr. G. J. Casaraajor,* the German Mission 
ill the Nilghcrrics has been commeuccd. Retired from the 

* ** Church Misiiinftf 7 GleMOr'* for Jua. 18Sb pp, 116—118. 

f 
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bn^ines^i of the world, this devoted Christian, who had long 
filled iiiijiortant ofKces connected with the Govern nont of 
Ijidia, resided during the laat four years of his life at Kaity, 
to the S. E. of Ootaoanmnd, by his own personal eflbrts endea¬ 
vouring to comm uni cate the knowledge of the Gospel to the 
neglected hill tribes of the Nilghcrrics. Their evangelization 
oeeupied his thouglits and prayers continually. At tUe^ age 
of fifty-five he began learning the Cuiiarose, a dialect of 
which is spoken by the Badaga people. When others go 
to rest, he rose to earnest exertion, as if the evening of his 
life were the morning ol a frosh day, to be spent in the 
Lord’s service.’’^ (Ps.xeii. 11 — 15.) A large Badaga school, 
establUhcd on his grounds, and 8Up|K>rted by his liberality, 
was under his own personal superiutendenee. Every day, 

his lieHltli permitting, he would walk up at noon to that 
school, built at some distance from the dwelling-house, on 
an open high ground, praying as he went—for he was emi¬ 
nently a man of prayer—in order to hear the lessons of the 
poor lialf-clad, but smiliug and intelligent Badaga boys.^^ 
Ills last will bequeathed his whole property, a few legacies 
excepted, to the Nilgherries Mission. Thus Kaity becomes 
the Mission Station; his residence, the Mission-house; his 
library, the Misnion Cburch ; and the abode of tins good 
111 an continues to be—what he wished it should be—a centre 
of light and hope to the negleeted population of the Hills. 
May wo soon hear of the work of gracjc l>cginiung amongst 
Kfifch of its sufidivisions, the Eruli, the Kurumba, tlic Badaga, 
tlie Kota, uud the Todas ! 
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TO " MEC 

A Sryb Terriek. 

BY A BARRISTER. 

I rany be brown and frecVled, but not unfaithful—No,*'—Spanish Ballade 
In simplest song 1 tell * 

Of cue who loves me well. 

Anchors her humble heart on me alone, 

Who seemcth to have said, 

Like the dear nutbrOB'n insid^* 

I know of all the world I love but one.'' 

No longing in her mind. 

For kindred or for kind. 

Can dis-content or sad remembrance move ; 

May she but take her seat. 

Not distant from his feet. 

On whom she centres all her simple love. 

Tlioiigb in lifr visage grim, 

Dwell darkness gray and dim, 

As mists that hover o'er her native isle. 

From its dusk canopy, 

Her keen and truthful eye 

Gleams forth responsive to her master's smile ; 

As well her eye can trace 
That wayward master’s pace. 

Through busy crowds on anxious cares intent. 

As on the lonely shore, 

Where raid old ocean's roar, 

He breathes unheard his spirit's wild lament. 
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Td '' meg” a 8KVE TERRIER. 

If sometime slie be S|mrue6, 

Her greeting unretumecl. 

Calmly she waits awhile the look delayed } 
Till blyther mood accord 
A kind approving word. 

Then deems ber patiei^t love too well repaid. 

Should fortune from me flee. 

Fond fool, how few but thee 

"IVouId meet the poor man with unaltered eye. 

Would still with noble pride 

Press closely to his side 

And bear the bitter chills of penury. 

How few like thee wotxld grieve— 

Thou would’st be loathe to leave 
My closing coffin and my earthy bed } 

Though winds blew bleak and drear. 

Long would^st thou linger near. 

And wonder at the silence of the dead. 
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(Translated from the German.J 
For Lcdlib^ Miscellany. 

Whoever wishes to see the true jovial life of a German 
student done into Greek, let him repair to Munich. In that 
city there is an excellent tavern with the sign of The Finch, 
Thither towards evening, the young painters who work in tlie 
new Capitol head their steps, as also do those who arc look¬ 
ing for employiQcut. 

Some years ago, about the hour of Vespers, a young man 
with a remarkably oriental countenance, and such as the 
Police would regard with suspicion, was sitting in this ta¬ 
vern. By the .time he had callcil for his second tankard 
of Beer, ho had become engaged in earnest conversation with 
some of the most eminent historical painters then in the 
room. I can now quite understand” said he—at the same 
•time covering the top of his tankard with his hand—how it 
is that mature reflection and the endless mysticism of science 
and art do so flourish in this city. Oh, how well sliall I 
now comprehend Schelling and Cornelius I That sad sym¬ 
pathetic state of our existence, of which one can form no 
idea except at Munich, comes to you here of itself, just like 
a rheumatism or a b^ cold. Is not man a child of nature, 
which is ever reproducing him afresh, in that she first wins 
for him a body and a soul, and then through these, a state of 
consciousness ? And the means she chiefly adc^pts for this 
purpose, is it not that she allows herself to be devoured by 
him in the shape of meat, vegetables, and fruit, of coffee, 
wine, and beer? Come, ray brave lads 1 say yourselves, in 
what food can nature exist in higher perfection than in liquid 
bread—in beer ? In it, body and soul are so closely welded 
together, that each little tankard represents all mankind- 
yea, the whole world—it is the true microcosm.” 

How differently would the German, especially the Bava¬ 
rian, national character and, therefore, that of the entire 
human race have been formed without this ally t (Joseph I 
clip, clap I) It is bonce that we Germans are the genuine 
Normal people, of whom the Bavarians are the prime quin- 
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tesscnrCj bccftuse they have compressed all horticulture into 
the browiiousc. *\Vith pi*ophetic soul did Schiller sing. 

Drum saramic still und uuerschlafft 
Ini kleinsteu punctc die lidchstc kraft> 

Joseph! clip ! clap!—But you, the sons of Art, how could 
you ever believe that without the strong demou of beer, tho 
great master Cornelius could have conjured up those marvel¬ 
lous talcs of the world of spirits, especially of those mighty 
giants of olden time, those qtiaffers of the eternal beer of 
Walhalln, and es^orcised them to re-assume the forms of men 

Tlic young painters made melancholy faces after the fa¬ 
shion of the Madonna, folded their hands over their tankards 
of beer, as if they had been the shrines of sacred relies, and 
attentively listened to the sermon that was being preached 
to them. He then continued:— 

I would even undertake to divide the history of the world 
into the age of wine, or the Greek and Roman, the classical 
period, and into that of Beer, or the German, the romantic 
period. The former was the republican age with its heroes, 
orators, and poets—in the latter, knights and monks prevail¬ 
ed. Oh, my gentle-hearted friends, let us strive with all our 
might against the modem times which are rushing on with 
tlieir steamboats and with railway carriages upon iron roads. 
Let our banner be the stonc-man over the city gate of Mu¬ 
nich ! Down with steam and ii*ou! Down with the light dif¬ 
fusing gas-lamps 

Pcrcat exclaimed the young artists. 

Every one of them added the pliilosopher. But a 
long lean figure now suddenly clapped him on the shoulder 
with his skinny hand and said : Is it you, my jolly libeller ! 
Arc you here! John, it is really you!'' He grasped tlie* 
proffered hand of his friend and replied ! “ Henry ! I greet 

you with my whole soul I so many years intervene between 
to-day and the night when I parted from you ; and yet it is to. 
me, as if one long day only had passed, and now evening was 
come,when the moon's pale face, the old '^familiar faithful 
light, was shining on me/' A smile passed over Henry's face 
like aficetiug sunbeam gliding out of the mist that enwraps 
the autumnal earth. A soft impenetrable cloud of tobacco 
smoke now concealed the two friends. When about mid- 

* Therefore, quiedy end unweeryinsly geiber iato tke emelleit epace the 
bighcfet |H»wer. 
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nlglit the vapour had dispersed, they were seen with out* 
stretched arms, sitting opposite each other and gazing on one 
another’s face, 

But tell me, my dear fellow/’ Henry began to ask, 
what brou^'ht you to Munich ? I long since thought tliat 
you were prov d^d for and raised aloft, and hnried iu the 
arms of a wife. Have you no wish to settle down for life 

“Such happiness is not for* me,” replied John. Since 1 
liave beheld my Muse and heard her voice, I must go forth 
as her slave wherever she bid me. Tims do ^you find me now 
iu MunicUin the service of my hard tosk-misti^ss. In my 
knapsack yonder lies my great Epic poem. 1 will say nothing 
about it j but if diamonds arc the petrifted tears of the earth, 
then those verses arc blood drops wrung from my heart. It 
is a crown of rui>ics, for which I am seeking a pillar an altar, 
or a nail, to hang it upon. Or shall 1 fling it into the 
street ? I will dedicate this poem to the Poet Laureut.” 

''That is all very right ami proper/; interposed Henry, 
'M)ut for all tlint, it is now past midnight and tlic spirits avo 
again seeking repose. Give me your kuupsack and coinc 
along with me, it you will consent to share the chamber and 
cue eh of a poor historical painter.” 

Without more words, Henry led his friend away with him 
and conducted him to his dwelling. Upon an easel stood 
A large painting covered up and turned towards the wall. 
A bed was made with their cloaks and the two friends laid 
down together on the hard board, and talked so Jong that 
ut last gentle sleep laid her velvet L.aiul upon their eyes. 

A ♦ 

Happy the man who lias constant intercourse with two 
immortals—Poverty and Art! 'Not in palaces, but in lowly 
*huU, tlie gods were boru. In the midst of the Hildcrness, 
springs, the mothers of rivers and feeders of seas, rise up out 
of the earth. Tiicuce too come forth the storms and world-shat 
tcring thoughts. In the dwelling of tlic painter, Poverty held her 
Court. Hud not some compassionate spiders sought to hang 
their festoons on the window—had not the pitying dust co¬ 
vered with its soft carpet the three cone chairs and the 
drawers that would not close, it wmdd have been no easy 
matter to observe a single s^igu of luxury. But with all this 
poverty, the poverty of lines and colours, the ideas of Ra- 
pliHct, liad obtained an entrance. I allude to that painting on 
the easel which from the first break of day, to the annoyance 
of his slumbering friend, Henry had been moving hither and 
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tliitlier, until he at last got it in the best light, so that when 
John looked up from his bed, it was right before his eyes. 
In due time it was broad daylight, and Henry began to make 
such a rattle with the coffee cups, that John opened wide bis 
drowsy eyes. 

There stood the painting, straight before him. lie sat up 
and rubbed his eyes, as if he were trying to awake ouj of a 
dream. Again ho looked, but«the painting affected yet more 
powerfully his inmost soul. There was no mistaking the 
fishennnn of whom Goethe fabled—there he was, just as the 
Water Sprite was entieiug him into the flood. 

PIalb zog ste ihn, hall) sank er bin, 

Urul wftr<i iiicht mchr ge^ch'n.* 

This painting lias very likely been seen by some of my 
readers. There is no forced imitation of the })oet. Tiie 
painter with his lines and colours has, us it were, created 
this divine ballad anew. The fisherman, n 'mere lad, is sit¬ 
ting at the foot of a rock by the sea sitle. In the dark stor¬ 
my nil* which is brooding over him, his ample cloak has fall¬ 
en back from off liis shoulders while the lower part clings 
around his kuces. So long hod be been sitting there that 
the gloomy tempest had envelofied his very soul. Suddenly 
he hears the notes of a lyre and the w*ords of a song ap¬ 
proaching as from a distance, and presently he beheld a love¬ 
ly Water Sprite gliding over the waves, veiled in transparent 
vapour. She is now close to the shore and throws aside her 
veil had her lyre. A long-rolling, towering billow bears her 
beauteous form high aloft and casts hcv beside the terrified 
youth. Already has he one foot ready for flight and is 
drawing back his left arm for it is nearest to the heart, where 
still are tarrying a few pions sentences from the Siblc Icarat 
wliile at scliool. But at that moment the white rounded 
arm of the Water Sprite is stretched out so seductively, her right 
hand grasps the loft hand of the youth, by the soft ]>ressnre 
of her thumb on bis ring Anger she sinks down as if lamed 
by the rock. Thus is his resistcnce overcome on one side 
—how much more on the other I Under his right arm the 
Siren has worked her own, her hand playing with his dark 
curls that hang down over his neck, and pressing him there 
with his bent fore finger. How could the youth extricate 
himself from such a snare ? Has he still life and blood ? 
Then is he lost. When she looks up her head leans back, 

* Half drew him in, hilf 1 m Mak io« sad wm asTsr more raa. 
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encircled with a chaplet of water-flowers and leaves, her fair 
liair appearin;? through the wreath, like tongues of fire gasp¬ 
ing for air. The face of the youth is impressed with the 
fascination that charms his eyes. It seems to me as if his 
first sin were budding round his mouth. What a gloomy 
voluptuousness lurks in tl»e upturned face of the water- 
nymph, from the muscle of the eye over the deep-set nose 
to the pouting half-opened hu^dred-lcavedroseof the mouth, 
around the dimpled ohiu and down to the soft neck, which, 
like a tender stalk, hears up that flower-like countenance 
to the youtli I Who could wonder tliat the young ilshermau 
with intoxicated feelings should full bcncatli the sorcery of 
love, and sink into the waves. 

Ilulb zog sic ihn, hulh sank or hiu, 

Uud ward nicht mchr gcscUhi. 

But this painting has a gi*cat incaniug, for it comprises the 
rti(|ucitc of moeViru and the v<dtiptnousuc8sof by-gone tiriies. 
The haunted mountain again appear.^ in view and Venus 
drives with her lovely nymphs over hill and vale. In lier 
hand she liolds the ivory horn ,* soft notes glide through the 
^ air like swans ; the joyous slmpherds forget youth, parents, 
heaven, earth, fatherland, and friends, chasing her with glad 
acclamations unto smiling dcsjmir and death everlasting. 

After gazing a long time at this picture, John murmured, 
as if to himself ; Poor boy, iarcwell 

You may stare at that picture ns long as yon please, but 
you will never find dut that the impression on that piece of 
linen canvass signifies the story of niy ruined, blighted, and 
departed youth. Here, John, take this ciip of coffee. Dont 
'let it get cold.^^ " Put down your tin-pot in peace,replied 
John, and t(j]l me all about this picture, as far as it relates 
to your past lifc.^^ 

^^Oli! flont expect a particularly diverting history, said 
Henry. My life, like thousands of others, has been a mere 
unseen bulb, ouly with this difference in my favor—that I 
have produced a lily flower from it—tliis stupid picture here. 
Yon may take my word for it, that poverty and a wild heart 
are two unlucky companions for youth. I have not been 
able during my whole life to free myself from cither. A 
stag brought to bay by two furious hounds is not worse off 
than myself. As far as I can look back—from the most 
remote, misty point of my boy-hood I can only remember 
awan haggard woman and a little urcliin, who wrapt up in 

o 
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rags and pieces of sack-cloth hanging loosely about them wan¬ 
dered from farmhouse to farmhouse seeking alms and great¬ 
ly afraid of the yard dogs. The epoch of my consciousness dates 
more particularly from a certain night. My poor mother, 
worn out and sick had dragged rao and hej*8elf on as far as 
Hamburgh. I was cryiDg from hunger,fatigue, and pain from 
tlie sores that had broken out upon my feet. Besides this, it 
was late in the autumn and tlie evening was cold and stormy, 
dark and wild as oui* destiny. My mother led me through 
many long streets with which she seemed to be familiar, 
until at length we reached a respectable looking house. 

There she kneeled down and prayed for some little time; 
when slic stood up again, she said : Here my child, wo 

may perhaps fiud shelter, food, and a home. Ilcrny, I have 
prayed that God maytoucli the heart of the man who dwells 
in that house. 1 cau go no farther. I will not take you in 
Mith me just now. Whilst I go iu, do you wait here and 
pray that God may hear us.^^ With those words she folded 
my frozen hands together in the attitude of prayer and then 
M^alkcd into the liousc. 

She remained there some time. At length I heard her 
voice amid loud and heart-rending moans like those of a 
person in the agony of death praying for his life. Then 
began to repeat the Lord’s Prayer, but could get no farther 
than the words, ‘^givc us our daily bread the remainder 
of the prayer I had quite forgotten. Wliilc I was trying to 
recollect how it wont on and had just recalled the words 

and forgive us our trespasses,” the house door was thrown 
opcu and my mother rushed out wringing her hands. The 
door was then slammed to behind her and locked and barred 
and made secure. 

My mother threw lier trembling arms around me, ivrap- 
ped my smarting feet in her apron, and drew me silently to¬ 
wards her into a comer of the door steps. Such a teiTor 
came over me that I could not move a limb. My mother 
uttered not a Avord bather tcai's fell one by one upon my face. 
Then my senses gradually left me and an oppressive sleep 
pressed down my head on the bosom of my mother. At 
length I began to dream—but so terrible, so tormenting was 
the fancy that I cannot describe it. A hand of ice was placed 
upon my warm breast, and a voice sighed ; Let me warm 
myself iv little, I shall be frozen to death.” Then it grew colder 
and colder on my breast, but still in my heart there glowed an 
cxtlnguishablc spark. But when the hand of ice was about 
seize upon that also, I felt as if my bosom would bursty 
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At that moment I woke up. The cold hand wag lying up¬ 
on my breast. I seized it in the bitterness of my heart. It 
was my mothcr^s hand. I raised it to my face, I felt for her 
heart—all was cold and still! I shook her, 1 called her by 
endearing names. She heard me not. In my frenzy I bit her 
shoulder. She moved not. 1 roared aloud like a wild beast j 
but the storm-wind that drove the murky clouds over tho 
houses roared yet louder. At length I was seized with ungo¬ 
vernable rage. With both hands I lifted up a stone that had 
served me for a pillow and dashed it against the house that had 
deuied us shelter. It struck against a window-frame with 
such force that the panes of glass were all shattered to pieces. 

An alarm was given in the house. I placed my dead mo¬ 
ther upright against tho door. It was opened. A man step¬ 
ped out with a sword in one hand and a light iu the other. 
But wJum bo saw my mothcr^s corpse and I cried out to him/ 
A dead body asks a<lmittance he groaned and staggered 
back. What afterwai*ds liappcncd during that night I know 
not, for after that fearful agitation of my sickly constitution 
a nervous fever came on, which deprived me of all power of 
thought, I know not even what became of me. I only remem- 
Jjcr that when my senses returned, I was lying iu a clean, 
warm, soft bed, aud that a lovely angeVs head with heavenly 
blue eyes and rich golden hair, which was parted over the 
forehead, was gazing down upon me, and that a warm little 
hand was placed upon my brow. Wondering I looked up 
for a long time in the bright angelic face of the maiden till at 
last she asked me; Are you any better ? I said it would 
be all right) and that you would not die like your poor mo¬ 
ther whom we buried three weeks ago.^^ 

Where am I exclaimed. 

*** Lie still, answered tlie damsel, I hcai* my father com¬ 
ing, who m\l perhaps scold.'^ 

Just then a tall stately man entered the chamber and in¬ 
quired : Elizabeth, how fares the lad 

Oli, Father, Father, cried the girl, he has again opened 
his eyes.Go down, to your kitchen,” said he, and sat 
down on the side of the bed, I looked at him for some time, 
and he at me, till at length he said; Have you never known 
any men, youngster ? You are a fine fellow to break my 
windows! But dent be afraid—they are mended again, and 
I dont mean to punish you for it, for reasons known to my- 
self« When you fancy a beefsteak, £li;$abeth shall bring you 
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up two or three pieces. I shall make such a good doctor 
that you will soon be upon your legs again. Wlien you are 
disposed to leave yourbctl, I have placed some clothes for you^ 
on the pegs against that wall/^ 

I know not what my feelings wore, hut I stammered out 
something about thanks and Gud^s blessing and other beg** 
gars^ plirasos that naturally rocnriTd to me. lie interrupted 
me however, by saying: I skatl be very happy if you do 
not turn out so wicked a beggar boy as I at first thought 
you to be. You do not look so very ba<l, but if after a while 
I find the germs of any bad procLices, Iknownot what course 
to takc/^ On saying tins lie laughed and showed the finest 
set of teeth I had ever seen, at the same time making a 
curious Tnotion with his hand which I only afterwards right¬ 
ly understood. 

My youth needed no long time to recover. So long as I 
was confined to my bed, little Klizabeth came to sec me al¬ 
most every liour, for we were both mere cliildrcn and chat¬ 
tered like children. Altlmugh 1 every now and then ask¬ 
ed about my mother and her relationship to Klizabetli^s father, 
I never conld learn any thing either from her or from any 
one else. But I soon got otit of my little Betty tliat her fa¬ 
ther was a RhipbuiWer and that she was his only cliild. 

One Sunday I left my chamber quite recovered, dressed 
in clean liiiou and in tolerably good clothes. F)*om this mo¬ 
ment my real life began. I was like a cliilri of the house 
and grew up with dear Elizabeth like brother and sister. I 
was put to school where T learnt as mych as I could, and 
was afterwards apprenticed by my adopted father to a stone¬ 
mason whose chief business consisted in white-washing the 
walls of rooms : but I still lived in the house in which I had 
been brought up. What a pity it is,^^ the shipbuilder 
would often say to me, “ that yoa are such a weak fellow. I 
hoped to have taught yon my own trade, but now you are only a 
house-fly,” But I had much rougher usage from my old 
mason, he was as cross as a snappish pug-dog, day after day, 
year after yeai*. There are some folk one would like to thrash 
as soon as one sees them—to this class my master belonged. 

By the time I was sixteen years old, I was a famous wall- 
dauber. Wish ! Wash * from one corner to another my 
chalk-soup splashed about. I could also draw very straight 
lines witli small brushes, black, red, and yellow, according 
to the fancy of my employers. But if any man of taste wanted 
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to have nature^s green in liis room^—vine leaves with a free 
hand, I was the man for him, for green loaves were my forte. 

Now a swallow was the cause of all my misfortunes. She 
had built her nest nndcr dour Elizabeth’s window, and I 
have many a time watched her by tlic hour together as she 
flew in and out, darting up and down, along the gutters, over 
the neighbour’s chimney, three times round the church- 
tower, and tlien hastening ba«k to its young with a whole 
stock of flics and insects. 1 never could drive this flighty 
little thing out of my thoughts j even while daubing the 
dirtiest walls, I was still thinking of the swallow. It hap¬ 
pened about this time that an old Frenchman, who carried 
on a jeweller’s business in Hamburgh and whose house I was 
white-washing, ordered me to paint some vine leaves in his 
work-shop, for as 1 have already said I was famous for this 
sort of things. As soon as I had made the ground-work all 
riglit, I began with my colour-pots and brushes to paint 
away iu/mco. I was just at the wreath in the centre of 
the ceiling, when the accursed swallow came into my head. 
Jlcforc the Pope could thrice say I had painted, 

iu the middle of the wreath, the little creature with its 
^double-pointed tail and red throat, all in llussiau black and 
bolc-armenia. I jumped about for very joy. It was the 
first living tiling that I had ever painted, and it was so 
exactly like the original. I was skipping about the room 
clapping ray hands with delight, wljcn ray master entered, 
but scarcely had he observed the little monster in the 
ceiling than he stuck himself before me with his arms 
folded, poking his nose and long projecting cliiu into my 
face, and shaking his head and snuffling ^‘What is that 
thing up there? Is that a vine-leaf?” That is a swal¬ 
low from behind,” said I pertly ^^And that is one from 
the front,” he replied, giving mo such a box on the ear 
that I can feel it tingle even now, so warmly was it hid 
on. Then the demon of revenge took possession of me. 
Hardly had I felt the pleasant glow ou one side of my face, 
than my master received the whole wash-tub of Russian 
black over his liead as if he had pulled a cap tightly over it, 
and there stood the fellow dripping from top to toe like the 
stone figure in the fountains of Nuremburg. The old 
Frcnchraan was standing in the doorway, holding both his 
sides with laughter, quizzing with his eye glass, and scream¬ 
ing out, “ II faut voir ccla de pres/* 
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I flew out of the house and ran home to ray own room, 
wlierj I )iad now time to think of my folly ararill luck. 
Jilvery thing that could increase my anxiety now rose up 
before mn ; tlie especial friendship of my adopted father for the 
])histever whom I had drenched; all the abuse and admoni¬ 
tion whirh I ivas obliged to listen to, moruiug, noon, and 
night, ‘^that sucli a beggar-boy as 1 must work hard and 
put up with mytiiing;^^ ah! and all the cuffs and buffets 
which I was compelled to accept with gratitude from my 
adopted father, like little gratuities thrown into the bargain. 
But all these reflections were like pellucid pearls on the golden 
thread of niy affection for Elizabeth. 

At that moment she happened to be passing my chamber, 
and hearing mo sobbing so bitterly within she first tlinist in 
her dear angelic face and then came herself into my little 
room on the ground floor. She spoke to me so gently that 
I opened iny wliolc heart to her. Then slio too began to 
M'cep until we were both sobbing together and somehow be¬ 
tween our tears—lloavens knows how it came to pass—we 
swore eternal lore and fidelity to each other, and then kissed 
and kissed again without cessation, till we sunk upon our 
knees, and yet contimu'd to weep together, and then we era- , 
braced and kissed each other again, and when one said 
'‘Ah!” the other sobbedOh!” That was my first, my 
only love. It was the brightest folly of my whole life. Dur¬ 
ing all this time my ideas were so entirely absorbed, that I 
kjicw and felt nothing but the beating of the heart of my 
E(ix.ai)otli. Tlien all at once it seemed to me that a strong 
hand was entwined in the hair of my head. This lasted some 
little time, when I felt my head pulled hither and thither 
Avitli much violence, and Elizabcili with a loud scream dis¬ 
engage d iiersclf and fled out of the to jm, whilst 1 was dash- * 
Ofl against the wall with such force that I could neither hear 
imr see any tiling. Like the rumbling and growling of a dis- ^ 
taut thunder-storm, these words at length struck my ear. 

“ Ym beggar^s brat! you accursed of Heaven ! Eh ! This is 
a pretty .‘^tory ! You swallow-maker ! You wipe your mouth 
on my daughter, Eh 1 Look at the Brat. March !” A hearty 
kick roused me from stupor. I sprang up and stared in the 
fiery face of the ship-builder. 1 know not how it happened 
but his face looked like a boiled crab, and as his fury made 
liis eyes almost start out of their sockets, it appeared to 
me the most comical thing possible, and I burst into a fit of 
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laiigliter. Ho started back qaito friglitcned aud I escapcui 
by tlic door, quite determined no more to return. 

Like a wild horse escaped from its stable, 1 wandered up 
and down the city. The following night I [)asscd among tlio 
fire-escapes, aud the next morning 1 walked out into tlio 
open country. 1 walked along the banks of the Elbe, as 
if it were the coinpauionof my travels, llatjgcred as I was, 
I gathered elder leaves aud them. Soon I could go no 
further from exhaustion. I laid myself down beside the 
river in the longest grass. One ought to be pcrfotdly miser¬ 
able to feel how beautiful arc the vaulted heavens, the How¬ 
ing water, the waving trees, nature herself. It is ojily when 
sunk in the deepest wretchedness, that ouo catx understand 
her voice, for she begins to converse little by little, like a 
good, old, whimsical nurse who only tells her wild forest tales, 
ill tlic hours of twilight wlien all is still in the house, lu my 
extremity such a wondrous feeling came over me that I laugh¬ 
ed, and wept, aud rolled myself over in the long grass, wliich 
seemed to play with me, and so did thcgohlcn butter-cupi>— 
one blade after the other tickling my face with its tiny fin¬ 
gers. The river too smiled upon tnc so pleasantly and tempt¬ 
ed me 80 irresistibly, that I took oft* my shoos and stockings 
aud let my naked feet haug down in the water. 

Whilst I was thus gazing ou the flowing river and on the 
sky which was reflected in it until I was—how shall I ex¬ 
press myself ?—quite euebantod by the spirit of the water, 
all care and grief gradually passed away from my breast. 
Only one picture remained, for I cannot call it an idea—niy 
Elizabeth ! iny face, Vliiclx I saw in the clear stream, bngun 
more and move to change into her features. I traced her very 
look, her lovely brow, her fair locks, aud now a snow white 
shoulder pressed forward. A youthful glowing form present¬ 
ly developed itself before me, two arms were stretched out 
towards me ; and I should certainly have thro^vn myself in¬ 
to the river, burning with love and desire, had not the old 
Frcncliman aroused me from my dream by bawling out: II 
faut voir cela do pres.*^^ 

s(e if: ^ * 

Like a beautiful Roman maiden who has studied Ovidium 
Nasoncm de Arie Amandi and the whole of the unpurged 
Decamerone, and concealing in her inmost heart many ex¬ 
citing dark stories of summer-night kisses and sudden 
pouiard'Stahs, kneels down in the confessional and with clos¬ 
ed eyes confesses herself in riddles to hex Confessoxe/' 
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who absolves her in riddles—so lies the Glyptothek before 
the bijfotted Monaco, all pious aud reverential, but to the 
lover she readily opens her bright eyes aud shows her lovely 
symmetrical limbs. 

As soou as the two friends had come within sight of it, 
Henry exclaimed ; What a glorious life it ifould be if you 
could remain here like another Ariosto or Tasso Wl^at I- 
do you mean in imsou ansivei'cd John. ‘‘The longer I 
linger licre, the more does my courage fail me for my under¬ 
taking.^' “ Thy fate and mine," interrupted Henry, “ will 
soou be decided. I hope to-morrow when 1 send in my paint¬ 
ing to the exhibition, to learn whether I am suHicicntly master 
of the art to earn my livelihood in this place ; for if my Water 
Sprite obtain an unconditional approbation, 1 shall not 
only find a purchaser and money, but al^o orders for other 
works, perhaps even for the new Palace." 

“Oh, yc Gods of Fate! “exclaimed John, as they entered 
the Glyptothek," be propritious to two sous of art, and per¬ 
mit them to attain the wished-for goal." 

They now held their peace, for before them stood the grand 
frescoes of the great Cornelius. The ancient, glorious ages of 
Gods and heroes rushed past them almost audibly. The hours 
of the day glided bye unnoticed. In the Glyptothek is also 
to be seen an antique.head of tlie Medusa in mai*blc. In 
the countenance tlicre is something so onigniatlcally horrible, 
tliat no otic who has seen it can ever forget it. Tlic triumpli 
of sin niid sensuality, tJie inextinguishable, grand, and un¬ 
forgiving anger, combined with the jihysical anguish so 
strongly ponrtrayed on the countciiauco, as if caused by the 
cold sword-tlmrst passing into tlic agony of death—and 5 ^ct 
the peculiar beauty of tlic entire head—the whole gives life 
to the legend hy its petrified hon'Ors. * 

John took his stand exactly opposite the Head. He was 
leaning his brow on his folded hands tlirougli whidi he was 
examining the fcatiircs, os if he could read therein the most 
awful tragedy. “ What is the matter with you, John ?" 
asked Henry. 

“ Look how," inurmtired the other “ I behold in this 
countenance the whole human race,witli all its torments and 
despair. It is the evil conscience of the worlds' liistory. Oh, 
I know all that godless face. I hear the rushing of the wing¬ 
ed horse of the last day, and I discern a clenched hand and 
a sword being drawn from the scabbard. Henry, come, let us 
go out, I mast pour oil upon the troubled waves of my 
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soul; I mean—a tankard of Ixx^r. Give rao the beer of in¬ 
difference that I may come to myself again. 

Witti these words they left tlic Glyptotliek together. 

In Munich one may easily find a public house wherein 
a pretty bar-maid presides and where a foaming tankard with 
its burtiislicd coverlid may be had. When one lias got so 
far, he may as well take a good snack at the same time. 

How far imagination may be excited by liunger wc can 
both of us testify/^ said Joiin^ while ho was pouring the 
third tankard of oil over the troubled waves of his soul. 
You through hunger and anxiety imagined your Water Sprite 
while T through tliirst, have idealised an ape^s lunul; for ac¬ 
cording to modern commentators such wa^ Medusa’s hoadi 
or else an evil conscience, or else anything you please. But 
now, my dear fellow, there you arc still sitting with your love 
story on the banks of the 12lbc, and the old Fienchman shout¬ 
ing out. II fiiut voir ccia dc pres/’ Now, get upon your 
legs, and tell me how you at last became such a capital pain¬ 
ter.” 

That Uverv soon told,” said Henry, as ho resumed his 
narrative. When I had told my merry ])atron of the ill 
^liick that had befallen me, he took me laughing to his own 
house, entertained me that uight, and scut me on next morn¬ 
ing with a Louis il’or for my travelling expenses, three slices 
of bread and butter, a small flask of rum, and a letter rccoru- 
roeudation to liis ires cher awi, an old portrait painter at Bre¬ 
men, wlio was to find me a situation. 

1 found him to bp a very curious compound. The first 
thing I had to do was to clean his shoos. When this was 
finishod, he said Good !” Thou I had to brush his coat, 
and when that was done, he again said Good !” After that 
had to make the coffee. I made it os good as I could, only 
I put the beans in whole. The old man looked on most 
attentively, but not a feature changed. But as the water 
would not turn brown, I at length confessed that I knew 
nothing about it, when he said with the same indifference, 
Bad, very Bad !” 

Next day came a nice little Burgher’s wife and asked him 
to draw her portrait. He made her sit down, turned her this 
way and that, and giving me a drawing-board and some black 
chalk, pointed with' his hand to the woman, and then sat 
down again at his own easel, where ho had to put the finish¬ 
ing touch to a painting he had othenviso just completed. I 
looked at the woman and she looked at me^ \intil almost in 

M 
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despair T began to draw some faint lines upon the paper, 
^whi('h were iuteuded to represent the woraau^s face. Pre¬ 
sently I became more confident and drew away heart’and 
soni, till at last I produced a sort of blackamoor^s face, pitted 
with tho small poK, for it was a mass of black ajid wliite 
snots. But when I tried to make the hack grmuul about 
tiie mouth, for Iluul taken her fiicc iu profile, and das]icd'*my 
unseemly stroke', in all dircertons, to form tlic l)oddicc and 
biul, I at last succeeded iu drawiuj; a regular baboou's like¬ 
ness. After a little time when the painter saw me working 
nway so hard, he came up to me ami took away tny drawing 
hoard, which ho carried to the wiiulow and after exatuining 
luy drawing a long time, be said in a deep bass tone (Jood, 
very good That this good woman never beheld this draw^ 
ing of lior oountcnauce I still regret, for if site were at all 
\uin, it must have worked u perfect cuye. 

following day when she sat for her portrait to the old 
painU'r liimHclf, he made me take her likeness again in pro¬ 
file, and oneo more iu the afternoon; on the morrow three 
times and tho same for several successive days, always saying 
Good 1^^ I should like to have made iny escape from it, for 
it did mo no good at the time, as I was still obliged to clean 
his sliDea, brush his clothes, and draw always tlie same faces 
that he was painting. It is not surprising that by degrees 
I loariK^I to be more sparing of my paper and chalk, to draw 
more slowly and carefully, to observe how the old gentleman 
made tlic outlines of a head, how he placed his portrait, 
made his ground work, brought the proper colours in the 
face, stifttmcd them down, shaded, added and lessened colors 
—'0 llint in the end T began to form some obscure notions 
as to what paintiug Tcally was. 

But exactly as my drawings became^better, the more fre¬ 
quently <lld the old man repent his Bad very bud or 
Mi.Ncrublc, very miserable!” Many -a time I could have 
liowlod with passion, but ray bread-master rem'^iued sileut, 
scriotis, and inllcxible. At last, 1 dctcmiiued in (loavnright 
despair to force a Good !” from his Tips ; hut alw’ays when 
1 expected praise, he would aay Miserable and when I had 
merely daubed away to pass the time, the coveted Good 1^' 
would come. The devil himself would have been puzzled* 
But with all this I liad great internal respect for the strange 
old man, for T must, even now, admit that he was an excellent 
painter and that there was more in him than he ever display¬ 
ed* One day it came into my head, for I had made some 
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co)isiderable progress in drawing, that I would carry his ap¬ 
probation hy storm after a plan of my own. I mad<! a diaw- 
irig for memory of the likeness of my never-to-he-forgotten 
Elizahet'.i. In my own opinion it was most successful. Full 
of joyful anticipation, I placed the drawing before him. He 
looked over his easel at it, pursed up his lips, and muttered 
80 himself; “ Ideal! Ideal! very miserable” ! I tore the sheet 
olf the board before his eyes, m very piwsion and crumpletl 
it into a ball. Thqold man quietly laid down liis palette and 
came, looked at me earnestly, and then burst out into qiiito 
a new exclamation. “ Bravo ! Bravo ! Henry, you are n 
fine noble fellow, and you shall be a painter too. That 
bread and butter ideality will come back to you again.” 

Nothing move was said on the subject. lie ncaBcd paint, 
irig, cleaned his palette, and made me put ou diflereutcolours, 
ac'cordiiig to the shades required. When this was done he 
Silt down at the window and said : “ Now paint me, but 
quickly.” After au hour or so he got up, looked at my daub, 
and said, “ Good, verj’ good.* 

Next morning wliim I entered the room, another bor was 
there cleaning the paiute.-’s shoes. My old tcaolicr, for so I 
,shall ever call me, walked up to me. ’With moist eyes ho 
looked at me a long time and then said. " Yesterday after¬ 
noon you became a painter, so you nn«t no more clean my 
shoos—you can therefore bo of no use to me. I have taught 
yon to crawl, now learn al.so to run. Hero is some money 
for your expenses—pack up your things and seek your for¬ 
tune. Yon can take.that palette and those colour-bladders. 
Paint portraits as much as you like, but beware of going be¬ 
yond that. You will get nothing by the ideal. What does 
^the mob understand about it ! My dear Henry, may you 
prosper, and when you come into the world think sometimes 
of me. Once more listen to me—you must also think very 
often of God who is so good to ns.” 

At these words the tears gushed from my eyes. I tri¬ 
ed to speak, but my sobs prevented me. My master sat 
down at his easel and muttered; ‘'Miserable, very miserable.” 
“ Henry, exclaimed John, long life to the old luaa !” “ 'With 
all my heart, though he has been dead iriany a year,” re- 
plied the other. He then continued. ” I then jjassed out 
through the gate of the city with my knapsack on my 
shoulders. The swallow fronx my Elizabath’s window, or 
some other, flew, twittering, before me, for at least a league. 
As it was a lovely morning in spring time I felt so joyous 
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that I wrnt along throwing up my cap with one lianil and 
catching it witli the other. Like a boy I walked 

along the river to where the A Her falls into it, and kept on 
tilt I came into the neighhourl 100 d of Zell. Ever since tny 
trance on the banks of the Elbe, I had eonccived a great uftcc- 
tioii for running streams and their playful waters. And now 
I looked down into the AUcr, as if niy Elizabeth were about 
to nnorge from it, or at leastt6 stretch forth her white arms. 
AVhiUt I was thus cli*caming, 1 heard someone singing, 

J)as OSS or rauscht, 

Das Wasser schwoll, 

Taxi Fischer sasz driran:^ 

1 stood still and said to myself; ‘^Tliat is truly a w'onderful 
story Bat when he dripping form of a female seemed to 
rise out of the flood and to utter these words j Du j^tiegst 
lievuutor wic du bist uud wiirdcst crstgcsuiul!” I could no 
longer coutaiu myself. So I ran round some bushes uherc 
then was a sudden turn in the I'oad, and saw two wandering 
students sitting on a mound. The one was fair, but the 
other looked more like a dark, lanky gipsy girl than a civilised 
l)eiug.’^ John lauglicd aloud and exclaimed: “Do you 
mean to alfront me? Do you think I dent remember how ^ 
a stupid looking painter’s boy, with hisM'idc Hamburg mouth 
and his unartistieal stump nose, sprang out of the bushes and 
with sheepish respectfulness inquired who wrote those pretty 
verses tJiat we had been singing ? And when we answered 
“(icitlie,’’ you asked, like a simpleton, if he were also a 
painter ^ 

“ He qnieV’ cried Henry in some confusion. “ I was indeed 
at that time a regular clown. Hut it is very detestable that 
people always recollect stupid things, better than what is 
really clever. I'shall always rcmemlicv Low we trudged on 
together to Zell, how 1 painted your portrait, and how, 
w hen I could not manage your long hair, you touched dt 
up with a hard brush/^ “Yes, and 1 looked more like a 
convicted felon tlian an honourable student 

“Aye/’continued Henry, “and you were so reckless that 
you advertised in the weekly paper, that the celebrated bis*, 
torical and portrait painter Henry U-n had just return¬ 

ed from England and would remain a short time at 
Zell to afford a specimen of his talents, to the lovers of the 
art—in return for a reasonable consideration.^ Yet this 
helped, and 1 found employment. It is true I painted Cor- 
reggio’s very dark and Aembrandts semi-dark, and now and 
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tlien, but not often, a pale, panting Guido Reni. You too 
soon left me. I often thought of you, until 1 was aiipointed 
drawing master to the public School, where I certainly 
learnt more than my pupils- 

A% soon 03 I had saved three hundred ihalers, I was 
constrained to travel into Italy. You know not what it 
msans to have the Italian fever. It is as if evciy stone iu 
the street were mocking at jpou, turning up its nose and 
saying to itself: pumpkin! lie has not yet been in Italy 
Every door creaks out, ‘'Nappies.” Every coach that passes 
through tho streets rattles out, Rome, Rome, to Rome 
I could not resist it, so I gave up xny situation and made a 
pilgrimage to Italy. 

You may easily conceive that that song of Gethc followed 
me every where, and was always humming in my soul. It 
went with me over tlic Alps, swam with me across the Medi¬ 
terranean, then over the Aiipcniues, right into the Vatican, 
high up Vesuvius, and at last ovcri)owcred me with a 
home fever. So homewards I went one evening wrapped 
in my cloak \ip to the very eyes, aud my head dizzy with 
sadness, until I once more trod the streets of Hamburg. 

#What a variety of circumstances intervened between that 
night when I arrived there for the first time with my mother, 
when I lost her in the midst of horrors aud madness. That 
beggar's boy whom a rude ship-builder had received into 
his house, and at a later date so roughly, handled by his 
master's relation, the Mason and Plasterer, until ho again 
took to flight and bc<\^Tno a pi'cy to misery—that poor boy 
was now fairly grown to be a man, but was he any happier ? 

Whilst I was thus wandering along, unknown to all, au 
alien in my own country, night had come on. Something 
tugged at my sleeve. Refore me, in the moonlight, stood a 
ragged, half-starved, repulsive looking woman, aud near, a 
boy not a whit better off. My soul was horrified. It was 
my mother and myself that I saw standing before me just 
as we were thirty years before. Instinctively I seized my 
])ursc, and asked; Who are you “ Ah ! Sir,” whimpered 
the poor creature **^we were not always such poor people as we 
now are. My father was a wealthy shipbuilder and I am 
Ids only daugliter. Now I was in love with my little cousin 
Your cous'n*'^ I exclaimed. That I only knew 
some time afterwards" continued the wretched woman, 
was the son of my father^s sister who had been seduced by 
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a foici;^n ^jiMitloinan, rvud tlioii sibaniloncd togctlior with hot 
ciiilcl ill a Ibrcij 5 ii la^id. And when she rcturncfl, ray iUtlicr 
w»)iild not take her in again. Some years aftcrwaid>j she 
came buck again with her boy, aud died at my tathev's door. 
Ihit ihc oliild—Ilcmy was his dear name—came irito our 
house. II ^ was so good, but then too, he was so wild that 
at last my father turned hiin out again. It was as if onr good 
luck went with him. My father ^ot comioetcd with some smug¬ 
glers in the time of the French, and fittcil out a fine ship / but 
it was all discovered, and we were driven out of the house and 
reduced to poxerty. The shock to mvfuthcr brought on a 
paralytic attat^k, and now tlint lie h^< hist the n^e of one side, 
1 am obliged to beg lor both him and my child. A pilot 
maw led me. The very <lay that tins child was cliri'^tencd, t)ic 
French—I know not for what cause—shot iiiin dead. Jle was 
a kind hearted man and would never have lot me go about begg¬ 
ing. tlraeions Sir, take (lity on us an<l bestow a sliilling. (j<id 
will rtmavd yo i a thousand fold witli health and ])y< spority.*’ 

I could scarcely stauimcu’ out the words : Jlow' were you 
called in yiUir fatber^s house 
** Mv name is Dlij^ubcth.^’ 


I could not ceiiluin my self, for niy heart was broken and • 
tlii' t' <u’s stvcaraod from my ejes. 

“ (iO(Vs mercy, gracious sir I what is the matter with 
you slir anxiou.sly asked. 

It was the voice of my youthful Inve. I seized lier hands 
aud held tliem so long^tliat tliey became quite warm. Slio 
tried in tlic darkness of the night to msdee out my features. 

I recognised her still soft eye. It pained me to restrain 
myself any longer and, witli a fanltcring voice, T exclaimed, 
Elizabeth ! My Elizabeth ! Do you not know me 
She Icaued her head upon niv side, and began to sob and 
groan aloud : God be with you, Henry ! lie lias made 
you great among men, but us he lias humbled into the dust^ 
as I know too well. I thank him that he has vouchsafed 
unto me to see you once again, and to you, Henry, a thou¬ 
sand thanks that you arc as kind hearted as ever.^^ 

My soul was rent with anguish, but I was obliged to com¬ 
pose myself iu order to extricate my youthful love, from the 
whirlpool in which she was cast at my feet. So I asked her 
as well as T could; Elizabeth, how can I assist you 

“ Ah she replied. If I had four or live marks, I 
could begin to dead in vegetables/' 
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I happened to have in my pur^^c fifty Frederics (Vor. It 
was the price of u picture wiiicti a banker at Altana^ to whom 
T was under jyreat obligations, bad purchased of me. It oc¬ 
curred to me tliat I liiwl a gold ring with a hue ruby, which I 
could easily turn into money. Without more tlioiiglit I placed 
the* purse Lii h.xr baud, klssCil iter 101 * 0 head, gazed once more 
into her eyes, kissed the child also, and hurried away. Next 
luoniing I was sealed iu a (dose post-chaise, rattling on to¬ 
wards Mduieh. ll wiw only when brUlg(‘s and roads again 
interposed bet‘FCcu' the dream and the leulity, tiiat the old 
pioiurc of the Water Sprite revived in my soul with fresh 
ai)d litb. Wilhfiut rest or ci*ssation have I labored at 
il. It is now finisin'd and you lia\c sia ii it. 

Tlie two IVictids, both narrator ami listener, gradually fell 
into such mclauelioly irmsings, that tlicy soon afterwards 
wi lit lioruc to tlieirowu lodgings. Did I dure tell you, gentle 
readers, in stnet confidence, iiow at tlic approach of night 
Henry fixed a lump between two old lx>oks and u|)on them 
plauo'I a kettle of water, until it began to boil, how he 
crushed the sugar and put it in the glasses, slowly pouring 
U|)Ou it the boiling water, and he prepared the delicious 
truly I could wish that, if you have u sympathetic 
heart you would also go and do likowi$<\ But were 1 also 
to relate liow the two conversed together, the live-long night 
^ igov<>lls as two tall foi*c.st tribes, in the seci'ct hour when all 
else is iiuihcd, and were 1 moreovi/r to coufess that ihe lamp 
under the tin-kettle was not extinguished before the morn¬ 
ing light was stealii^; over the roofs of tlio houses—then 
might \ou shako your vciierabie heads and tliank God that 
that you quietly sleep through every night. 

Let it be sulUeieut then to say, that towards noon of the 
Ifollowing day a great crowd was gathered together before 
the Saloon wlicrc the exhibition was licld, composed partly 
of tliose who wished to get iu and partly of those who wisli- 
ed to got out, and of the latter some one would ever be say¬ 
ing : The Fislierman and the L'tidine, did you observe that 
picture V* If an artist or an amateur met one another, the 
f.wincr would ask j Have you seen tliat splendid poiuting, 
the Fisherman and the t/udlue?” John, who had been mov¬ 
ing about tiirough the crowd and had hung up his ears evevy- 
whero, that he might be certain of his frieud^a triumph, was 
^ready to have compelled, pistol in hand, the most simple 
shopman to go into raptures about the painting. At length 
he had heard enough to steer straight into port with a full 
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freiglit. Oil Ills road homewards, he fell in with a girl selling 
l)om|Ucts and wreaths of flower. He flung a 20 —Kreuzer hit 
into her basket, chose the most beautiful chaplet of star-wort, 
and rushed into the house. 

When he opened the chamber-door be saw his friend ly¬ 
ing on the straw muttruss on the floor, and quickly placed 
tlie wreath upon his forhead. Henry sprang up as thcj otlier 
slioutod aloud : Victoria ! thy fame blossoms late, hut it 
sluill be eternal as tlie stars 

How you frightened me !’* said the painter slowly, but 
smiling like u bridegroom. 

John, however CNclaimcdinhis excitement. '^Many friends 
arc expecting you at the Finch. A paint-dauber for a paiut- 
duaber. Come, come along.^' 

No time was to be lost. Henry, hurried away by hia 
friend's zeul, flew tlircw tlie streets and reached the painters' 
tavern. They passed through the billiard room into an iu- 
nor parlour, full of artist faces, with and without whiskers 
^'Gloria! Gloria, in acternum 1 exclaimed several voices 
as Henry M'ulkcd in ; othci*s shook him by the hand; but some 
sat still, envious and disappointed, and seemed not to notice him 

Well, that will do," said Henry. ‘^Now then, Joseph, five 
flasks, one foreaelifinger" 

‘^Tlmt will be ten," answered the facetious tapster. Just 
tlicn, tlievc advanced out of the crowd a very old geutleraun 
with an eye-glass in his hand, >vho said: II faut voir cela 
do pres, inon clirr. I will give two hundred ducats for the 
Fisherman." Henry stared at the oldjnan, and then took 
him l>y the hand and led him towards the window, where 
they conversed together for some time. When they came 
back arm in arm, the old man called out; '' Waiter, bring a 
dozen of Sillery"!—A universal shout uprose. Only a few* 
of the very young painters deemed it scandalous to see a 
Frenchman in their company, but they soon submitted to 
the champagne and resigned themselves to their fate. 

Another artist now walked in. His name I need not 
mention. The most modem works of sculpture in the Wal- 
halla, and numerous paintings which adorn the palace, make 
him sufficiently well known. Turning to Henry he thus ad¬ 
dressed him. A litletime ago, Cornelius and myself spoke 
to His Majesty about you, the king is willing that you 
sliould sliaro in designing some new ideas and paintings for 
the palace."—Henry gratefullv pressed his hand. Ho was so 
happy that he could scarcely collect bis thouglits, Sat how 
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was his joy disturbed when he looked round and saw his 
friend excited with uiigovcruablc rage. He held a newspa¬ 
per in his hand. 

John, what is the matter with you?^^ he asked, 

'^Nothing partienlur,” I'cpUcd the other. II ere read that.” 
Henry immediately looked in the dit'cction imlieatcd by his 
frlcad’s finger, and thou said w ithsoiue hesitation, ‘^Dont bo 
vexed. Ilis Majesty is no doi\))t so overwhelmed w'ith tlio 
number of specimens of art that arc scut to liim that ]iC is 
obliged to appoint a commission to examine tliem iu the first 
instance, and report upon their merits.” 

No, No,” “ exclaimed John, Ought a prince to shut him¬ 
self up. He ought to be like the sun, ditlusing light and 
\varmth every wlierc,—over lions and hait^s, over eagles and 
mice. ITomer well said that kings descend from Jove, but bards 
from Apollo. If then I am a true poet, I atn his equal in 
birth. Therefore do I protest against the competency of this 
eou^mittcc, as earnestly as did (’harles Stuart against the tri¬ 
bunal that coudcuined him. Hut if instead of the paternal 
lyre, I lujav only the tinkling bells of a fuols-cap on my 
head—adieu to folly.” 

Henry made no reply. A little while aftoi'WMrds they stole 
Tronic to their pallet, where a long sweet sleep refreahed both 
body and soul. Next inoinung John packed up his knnpsack, 
and then Henry aecx)mpaiucd him to the (Jlyptothek whioli he 
w ished once more to visit. Straight he hastened to the statue 
of the Medusa, which he had so greatly admired two days be¬ 
fore. Kneeling (low u belong it, he prayed with trembling lips. 

011 1 saneta Alcdusl behold me pi'ostratc? before thee in tho 
dust, doing penance for the foolish error tlirit brought me to 
M linich. O, thou mighty Deity of Time, thou Destroyer, look 
down with power, from thy lustreless eyes, upon a sinner wdio 
mistook thy olKce, and approached tlice w ith song and lyre,” 
Then he embraced his sorrowing friend, and hurrying out, 
threw himself into a hackney coach that was standing iu the 
street, and which presently was rattling along towards tho 
gate of the city. 

The writer of this narrative onlyknow'S, in addition, that 
Henry H—n t)ic painter is still alive and at Munich, that he 
has turned religious, and paints holy Madonnas and singing 
Chcruhin and Screphim, things much too pious for this 
worldly age, Uut the poet settled down iahis own town as 
an Advocate, he carries ou lawsuits and dwells in the Old 
Market at Dresdeu. 

I 
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MODERN INDIA, 

SloDr.nr^ Inoia, —a Sketch of^fte system of Civil Government. 
Bfj O. Campbell^ Esq,, b. c. z ., London: Murray, 1852 


Tills able and well timed work lias already met with consi- 
(lerablc tiuccess in England j it has been denouneed in the 
House of Commons by Mr.Anstey, and has been very favour¬ 
ably reviewed by the critics of the Spectator—Examiner,— 
and Atliciucura. The notice which it has as yet received in 
India, is somewhat characteristic, and is due to the few lines, 
extracted below.* Tlie opinion of tJie Indian Press expressed 
by Campbell has attracted much'move attention and ex¬ 
cited a great deal more indignation than it deserved. Wo 
liavo no intention of eotcriug into a defence of the Vrchn, 
or of attempting to support Mr. CamplielVs assertions. If 
they arc unfounded, tlicy are daily disproved: if m ell found¬ 
ed, all denial would be useless. 

We must liowovcr say, that the violent language used I)y 
sr)me news-papers was at least injudidous :—u charge of 
being lil)ctloMs and unscrupulous is not well met by personal 
abuse, or by the use of such epithets as Miuri, ^sluiidcreri ^pla¬ 
giarist/ See. See. 

'J'lic Indian Press is of great use as a check on abnso of 
power, and is not unfrcqucntly the means of drawing tlie 
attention of Government to useful reforms, which would 
othcrw’ise he delayed or defeated:—its faults and short¬ 
comings are apparent to every thinking mind, hut we are 

*** It \» c«rtAia tliat the InHisn prcea has become uustTupulmis beyond all 
pns'odcnt, ntid ^xtn*mely false and hbeUoiis, and tfiat it is only tnlorQldc because 
most of the papers have rendered tUemselrea discredited and contemptible, (p, 103) 

I A.nn snro thnt no rational percon who knowp anything atv>ut the mattc^r really 
suspects ilie Indian GovarniDeut of misconduct of tins Vind. The editors of 
Indian papers crrvtainly do not, nlthoufsh it has suih'd (hem fur a consideration 
to mnkr an interested outcry in Juice Fersliail's behalf. They are always will¬ 
ing rnoujfli to side against Government, but, in the inetam'e alluded to, tlicy 
must undoubteiUr have been stimulated by bribes, because tlie popular opinion 
in every Indian Cautonmeut ran very strong against the Comraiseariat. and tUej 
wrote in the teeth of the feeling of the great majority of tlieir subscribers. The 
accused was rich, in danger and reedy with hismouc).''—(pp. du—xxUNote.) 
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convinced that its general usefidiiess and honesty of purpose 
plucc it above tiic generality of the provincial, and a lai'ge 
proportion of tlic Tjonclon 

So much has been mittou on this subject witli reference 
to the attack on the Indian Press in-Mr. Cainptn lPs book 
that it seemed impossible to avoid some aliusiou to it. 
Not having seen the wcuL itneU^ u'hcn we read tlic 8('V(Tal 
criticisms on it, we exi)cct' (Uto hud a }iam])]tlet fillc<l»iiii 
sarcastic criticism of the aCi' and seyiicis of Sir C. Napier 
and Lord EliciiboK)iigh, witu objections to u True Press iu 
India,~to the pcnnis&iou given to Europeans to lioh) hmd 
in India and with umnejisured praise of ocry existing sys¬ 
tem admiuifiitoral by Indian Civilians. Tlie reality is, \ve 
arc hapjjy to say, very diHercnt. The book is a gooilly thick 
octavo ol some 550 pages, written in n clear C()ijdcnsr(l style, 
and containing, in u comparatively Kuiall coni|>;iss, an anmi^ing 
uinount of stutisticiil iiiforinutiou regarding t1io working of 
th<^ judicial, police, and revenue svstoms oriiulia, and it is 
well suited for tbc object for which it was, almost avowedly, 
WTitton, namely to serve as a dictioiiaiy of faid^ to ignorant 
members of Parliauicut, and writers of leading articles ou 
Indian subjects. 

^ Tiic general and disgraceful ignorance of every thing re¬ 
lating to India, which prevails in Kngland, is Hnh4i]>pily too 
well known to need much illustration. Lord (Jeorj^e Ihm- 
tiiu'k feared that Tree Trade would prevent the poor Jmliau 
froiU having sugar to sweeten his tea : Afr. A ns toy accused 
the [iidiau Government of having been the cause of cholera 
iu Eughuid, by taxing salt iu India: and Sir W. Napier, a self 
styled Historian of India, talks of the anxiety of Civilians 
to incivase the Hevenuc, in order that the IVoprictors of 

•East India stock may draw larger dividends. We can hard¬ 
ly believe that the brother of Sir C. Napier, who must have 
known the nature of, at least the English part of, the Govern- 
nicutof India, could really have boon ignorant of tlic fact that 
the interest on East India stock is fixed by Parliament, and is 
in no way affected by the state of the Indian treasuries, But 
even if Sir William Napier knew that he was insinuating a 
falsehood, he must have had great confidence in the ignorance 
of liis readers, before he could have ventured to publisli so silly a 
fabrication. If the work before ua dispela any part of the pre¬ 
vailing cloud of ignorance, good service will have been done to 
India. The facts will be matle use of by many, who differ whol¬ 
ly from the deductions which Mr. Campbell has drawn &om 
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til cm. PiTftiiming that m India wc arc less ignorant of 
Indian liistoiy than English readers, >vc shall pass, as ra¬ 
pidly as possible, over tlic five introductory Chapters referred 
to in the following extract from the Preface. 

1 could hftvo wished to hare irfinliiicd myself lo pre«cnt facts, Imt 1 foci (hat if 
1 wore to rtciulrc as a prclinkiaary tbu |ktu^ 1 of the id no volumoK of Mill, 1 
should b<‘ nivvcdy tlno\riii:< luyftcif into a great gidf without (lie dlighlcst hope 
of tilUui? it uj'; and neu liiosc hu^ c stuiUetl MiU imbibe a groat deal of 
errur, lii the atjBi'iM'e. iUvn, of any cAroct or genemlly read «’ivil history of 
India, I find that, tii order to save coustaut rercrriieoand c.vplunation, the OiDient 
ci>nr>c is to |>refix n fc'r chapters desitiptivc of the and explannlury of 

some pm tAof our Indian hUlory. I>ullhi?s |Mirt. ofmy volume \» a umII ary to what 
follows, and 1 only notice those things in the pn^t wliieh directly affect the pre¬ 
sent. Klplii list orio nlone promised lo supply what w*as wanting in our Indian 
Iintlory, hut lie has moat unfortniudely stopiK**! short on the threshold. So far 
us he gi»es lUdhinK I'un he wanting, and I have taken hia volumes as my text •book, 
and have treciuontly referred to lliem. Th<'well kiuiwn Ftfth rc^uirt of the Com¬ 
mittee oftlM* lloiisi' ofCmnmons, printcil in IS 12, is*a very Hdudrehle oeeount of 
our earl) adniinistridion, and I regret that it U not in a more c:oiivcuiout form. 

1 >ini not aware that anything of the kind li.is Iks*u published dunng the kst 
forty yeava.—(p.p. >».—>«.) 

Ttio Slu tclu's of the History of India, both before and af¬ 
ter the arrival of the English in Indin, arc exceedingly \vcll 
>vrittcn, and the account of the Hcvcral tribes Avhich consti¬ 
tute the bull; of the poimlatiou is well worthy of pcnisaJ, 
but 'VC liavc not space to enter ou miy discussion as to the* 
prevalence of llcpublicaii village communitiesof Feu¬ 
dal systems nmongst the llujpoots :—of Talookdars and Ze- 
niccndurs andMaaicedars tinder Mussel in an Sovereigns. The 
mere thought of touching on such well argued topics, calls up 
tlic |)li an toms of a long line of thick folios, styled Itcvenuc Se¬ 
lections, backed by more niystcnous and more angry looking 
reams of modern mannacript. Our business is with British In¬ 
dia, as it now is. The public transact ions of the last ten years arc 
well known to mo^t of onr Reader^*, and so much party spirit is- 
apparent in this portion of Mr. CaniphclFs quasi Historical 
Sketch tliaLwc almost wish that it had been entirely omitted. 
The annexation of Scindeis condemned as impolitic, an dashaV- 
ing been the cause of all our late financial difficulties. This con¬ 
quest, it is asserted, has added about 3,400,000.£ to the Indian 
debt. The accounts on which this statement is fouivdcd, if 
we arc not mistaken, debit Scindc with the cost of the entije 
military establishment cantoned in the country. No argu¬ 
ment is required to prove the absurdity of sucli a mode of 
compiling the accounts, or the unfairness of using such ac¬ 
counts to shew tlic inutility of the conquest. Mr. Campbell 
justifies its morality, and having thus given up what in our 
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opinion, is the only valid objection, lie nrastes time 

in condemning the political expediency of the measure# 
Such an amount of prejudice was not to have been expected from 
the Nephew of my dear Uncle—a inomcut^s eonsidcratiou of 
the inconvenience wliich would be felt if the lower Indus were in 
the hands of a foreign power, must satisfy every unbiassed per- 
person, that whatever may be thought of the morality of the 
conciucror, there can be no d(^ibt of the political expediency, 
even as a mutter of mere expe uce, of the aunexatioii of Scindc 
to liritijili India, ' 

Though the preliminary Chapters arc, in some respects, the 
most attractive, we arc glad to turn to Chapter VI, which 
commences the description of tlic Government, as it now 
exists, and contains an account of tijo composition and ])ow<i 
ers of the Supreme aud subordinate Oovernments, and general 
remarks on the system in vogue. Tlic following extracts 
point out, in forcible language, one of the chief evils arising 
from the system of double Government in Lagluudi and the 
large number of Directors. 

AitUono;h I do nut enter on the luhject of the Honic Ciovetnmcnt, it is iioces* 
60 ly here to rcmurk tliat tlic energy and yroyreitireftcjii of tlie liuliun (mvenu 
meat is unduubtcilly mueli lessened by tlicpmctioc ot' omHtiOifly ivimiug homo 
all important measures, uJid by the ('ninphcutcd madiiiKT^ nf llu* liuhnii a<bnU 
lustration m l!)iit;iand. Tlie division of Authurity bclwivn (ho board of Contnd 
nuJ the Court of Directors, tlie lurgo number of IhnHiors, and the )>ct*uliiir 
systoni by wlucli measures urc originateil in the Court, nciit tor o|ipr(»vni (o (ho 
Boanh then back again to the Court, aud ftt on, reinbr all tiohvuruarrs wvy 
9l<»w ami diHicult. And when a ineasuro is discussed iit liniia, thoaummm^omoril 
that it lias been referred to (lie Court of Dirrdors is often rogiinlcd os an imlo- 
fimCe positpouciiieut. it is evident tiint (able and exijcricnrud 09 are 

znnuy of the individual Dii^ctors) 24 UirectorH In uiio plncu ami a Hoard of 
Control in another, arc not likely very speixbly to unite in one opinion upon uny 
doubtful point. They arc, (hcrvfon^, slow to move, and them is u I'ohMdcrablo 
disposition to let tilings rest ijuiotly, till (he nei'csaity of a c hanKc is very urgent 
• indeed. Tlicro is another i^reai impediment to qiiiek aud ermy inf in'oni in unica¬ 
tion between tlie Indian and Homo Govcrumeiifs, wliicli moy ut first seem uttri- 
butablu to t)ic Conner, bnt I liclievo may be evimtuuHy tnux.'d to tUo latter: I 
mean the immensely detailed form In which all eorresiMMidenee is frausnnftrd 
from India to England, and tlie absence of condonsai anil general reports. Eor 
instance, the Madras Government does not even a(tempt to stnng fogctlicr tUo 
revenue reports of (Uo ditferent fliatrkt officers, but sends home ii copy of ca<’ii 
as it is received. Kow too much information is alniant a greater evil Ilian too 
little, and a bodv of 2i less coaily maetors that inlbrinalion, tbua a single indivi¬ 
dual . Hence i he d i fficul ty. The fact probably is, that the I ndian G overo i n enf s, 
BUpreme and subonliuatc, liive not a sufficient staff to condense and review 
reports in addition to their executive duties. Tlie Govcrnor-Oonoral lias made 
Bcvcnl attempts to increase the salaries of the under.sccrctorics and officers ai mi- 
larly situated, but the Court of Directora seem to have made it a rule to dis¬ 
allow and reverse every tlnng of the kind. It will bo found that it is much 
cheaper as well as better to pay one efficient semUry to eondcnio than 50 clerka 
to copy a ship-load of papera.-^(pp. cciv, and ccavL) 
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The IVfatlras Government it will he seen, malccs good iin 
claim to the epithet “lieuiglitcd/^ To in id erst and the peculiar 
absurdity of its ojodc of piocceding, me must remember tliat 
tiio Collector in that Presidency, has the clirect manngenicut 
of cveiy separate held in his district and is, iuthcory, supiiosccl 
to enter into the minutest detail of cultivation. 

Most people have a general idea of the boundaries of 'and 
duties attached to, the several Governments; the land reve¬ 
nue of each is as follows:— 

Under Supreme (rovemmeut, £ 1,805,213 
Ditto ditto Bengjil, 3,500,070 

Ditto ditto K. W. l^, 4,122,500 

J)itto ditto Madras, 3,470,437 

Ditto ditto Bombay, 2,21K),«{)1) 


Total .tl5,201,053 

The cost of each Government will be scon from the annexed 
extracts. 


I imiy hvra rIm oompan* Oic cost of Hie forms of fforcnimcnt, fakinfif 

- * r ( tliosi'of A^ni. Mtuln«a. atid Boml»ay« fhefo^oer iimlers 

I omimrwm of rost at\A tbelaWor Cwi mulcr (lovcrnor? auU 

o ovuxia guvvni- I cxduJc from UicMafroirut mihtary bccrotfiric ii, 

and all ebnr^ (VTlaiuni^ to Hit; military brHUoJi. itnil ouly 
10V 4 ' till' purely civil cliorg^ of tlio meinWra of tho Govmmicut, I'crbunM at&ir, 
ftiid tictretoriat. 

Cw/ ^ GoremmfniqfAfft^* 


ftibry of Liciifonant-GovMTior,.... .. 8,400 

IVrAonul e»tuba»[aneat and housC'tent,. 1.S20 

bircreuirkt,. )2.HJU 


Total, ., .. £ 22,r'00 


CoJit of Gor^mnkeni of 


Salary of Gorornnr and Members of Council, .. £ 2r).(i00 

Personal oatablisliuieal,. 7.1IH4 

Civil Seorettuiat, .. •. .. .. .. ..^7,340 


ToU!, .. £ mMi 


Cost (f Goftemm^t of Bombay. 


Salary of Coveraor nnd Membert of Council,.. i25,600 

Personal establi^bmcnt,. 6,H28 

Civil Secretariat,... 43,2112 


Total.ir7fi,220 


It will ho leen how much cheaper ii tti© Government, while that of 
Bombay, smallest iu receipt, is greotci^t mexiieQses.^(p.p. ccmjuI.-— ccaxxm.) 
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We should far cxcoed the liiDits of an article, if wc attempt¬ 
ed to give an account of tlio systems of internal adinU 
nistration in the several Pi*esi<leucios, and as Mr. Camj)bcirs 
knowledge of the working of tlie Bengal, Madras, and Bom¬ 
bay (rovernmeuts is confessedly imperfect, we shall gvir‘rally 
continc ourselves to the North West Provinces, avoiding, as 
much as possible, all invidious comparison to the disparage¬ 
ment of tlic other )>residenci€^. There arc 31 regulation dis¬ 
tricts in the Nortli West rrovinccs, coutniiiitig a population of 
23,191),088 and an ai*ca of 71,972 square miles. This ter¬ 
ritory is admiuist(5rcd entirr.lv hy Civilums and tlncove- 
xianted ofHeiats113 judicial and executive district olUcca 
arc held by Civilians : 

20 Judgeships. 

30 Magistrate and Collcetorships. 

31 Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collcctorships. 

31 Assistants. 


113 

In addiiion to these officers there are 136 Subordinate 
Civil J udges: 

10 Principal Sudder Amcens. 

19 Sadder Amcens. 

101 ilooHsifls. 


130 

The number of Deputy Collectors and Deputy Magistrates, 
U probably about 50, the total number in Bengal, the 
N. W. P., and L^unjftub being 350. Of the officials named 
above, tlic liighest in rank and salary is the Judge, but in 
point Jjf iuHiu'ucc and power for good orill,thc Magiwtratcand 
Collector is by far the most important personage in a dis¬ 
trict. The various duties of this official are well described 
by Mr. Campbell. 

Tlic magistvfitc and is, then, a nnrt of locml Govern or, and has a great 

advnulflge in h\9 nianagcinent, from the romhination of 
0))jtK't of union of |)o«v4>rB. He cxffcisrs an t*xt«*uded su|>crintendence over 
otlic.c5. )uH dbiriefc. a ilciil tiejond wliat his simple name im- 

pi 119, Olid tlic |>r«,plc look to hun m their immediate ruler. 
As his functions may be M\id to he threefold:—first as magistrate in tivo 

SiTiptural Mfuau of Ihu word, ns one set iit atithnnty, rx^rcising a genera) charge, 

like the body of county magistrates in Eagland; making 
Dufies of magis* )o<*>i) i\'guWinn«, vupei'intrnjtiig tlie application of local 
tmtos. fond* for r»>ads. bridges, semis, &c. ; the assessment of 

loco I imposls for lcH*al police; theostahliahtneDt and ma¬ 
nagement of di^pensarii^s, sehuols, tkc.; the pruvenUon of nuisances; the sale of 
intoxicating drugs aud Ihpion. Second, oe magbirato like a loetropoliUu con- 
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niissioDfr of p<»lxco, Iio Ift chfirgced with the whole manthement of the latgo 
puliiv the kcc|iiii|' of the |>eacc, the prevention of crime, the 

piir.>uil aiut iletediou of rriiniimls, and (he bringing tlu.*nQto justice. Tliirdj na 
cwwmng R>uuinary juriadiclion aa a judge. I^ike the Ijondou police 
he inventigatea charges, piiaaca aooteuco in certain cases within cer« 
(a 01 (maid, mui cinnimtsuthi.Ta for Kgulor trial. As collector ho is not so much 
ill t1k«* charncter of rctxivcr of taxes, as iu that of the ifprescniativc of the great 
laiKlhml (»f thecuuulry, fur> whatevc^r may be the sulwrdmato riglits^ Cover ii- 
riu'id. fiH jics'^'^sshig the rliicf heticlicial interest in the rent, itself lining the sum 
to he paiil, iind eNCr<*isiag mi onto super intondenoe over tlio ntfairs of the lulti- 
^ators, is practicftlly in its rcbtioa to! hi (Kxiplc, as a landlonl to hereditary 

tenants. Tlic* co)U>ctor registers In niinute fomi oil lUo 
Dili ios u f col lee- lo n d c t\ properi y of tl ic d Ist riot, an d .il 1 1 tic rights vo uneeted 
tors. with it, und oil trunsfers as they o<M'ur; ho e.>Hmaies the 

rent of the land, flu’s the share thereof to lie taken by 
(lovcrnment, and th<‘ share to lie Icit to suliordinatv holders. When it la so 
h%cd, he n tiled s t) tori'venue lUii it bi’ooinesdue. If dcluy orremisuou is grnu ted, 
it VMW only lie through him there is fliilurc of payment, he investigates the eau^e, 
and. if ihere ha no good I'nuse, he cxcrcim'S the summary power of realising by 
dhirniiii. iiripris^oniuent, und (alulcr the orders of hissu)>eruir.«) ainndmeut of U^asu. 
]li» Alt:o reec'isea and manages tiic niisrelUoeoiis revenue deiived froiu sevorul 
oOicrs souri’c^. ]fc has .1 large simimary junml iH ion iu every filing conne<’ted 
with tiic rent urul with the jxisuk’ssion of laiuh'O property, lie decides id I suits 
)iy snpovi<»r n gainst inli*rior luilders for the reiif of iho sens on ; lie hoars com- 
pi ui I Its of tiio hitter n gainst the former rognn ling ul1ego< I cxurliou, and gives snui- 
mary nnnedy for toreihlc dispowession of laud ; hut he has nu power to try 
regular suiH iu ri’gard to rights not in posHe^sum. Ho managc's the property of 
(iuvermnent. All peu^tions, grants, and<*xemptions from j^aymeiit of revenue, 
«unf* through him. Me is rhargod with Hie iuten*sU of (hivernmeut in all mutU'iU 
hrigrdvd io the civil courts ; he takiMi charge of the lauded property of minors 
imd luconipeteut persons, ho procures siipjdies for tr<H>p<, and in fact, iuidl 
<;uiergciieies, and on v^ry many onim.iry oi'cnsiona, the col lectors arc (Iroiu tho 
inidficiencv <’f the CoinmT*>sariatde]»artmenr) tliceommhsunea of the army. Tim 
(^uiimissariat seems to consider itself, lur Hui most part, a mere oflicc of di«tri1m- 
tion aiel uivonnC, and never provides snpplusi tor the more 1 1 of a single vegimenf. 
On mu ll occasions n requisition is sent to the oollectors of distrierts through wliivh 
(jMops are to pass, and .all sujiplies are rei’ciTcd Hiroucli tliem. In the«<amo 
W".i, when an army takes the field, the Commissariat dejmrtDient write to tlio 
eolUrlurs for supplies, dole them out to the troiqis, send In the bills, and (akn 
the ernlit uf supplying the army. The eolleetor has a treasury, keeps very mi¬ 
nute account'*', gives hills on nil other treasuries, ami manages all cash transac. 
lions; in short, he d<X'S ('vervfhing ns the agent of Govemnicnt. The magi si rnto 
may ue euivndi'rrsl the delegnlo of the ruling powcR of CovemiLent, the collec¬ 
tor iiHogeutiu every thhu; that eoucems its own tut crests and the interests of 
thu»e conncf’toil with il iu the land ; but the two duties arc intimately i’nn- 
neriod, amltlie fuiicliou'* nwti riallya.«siHtaiu1 affect one another.'’ (ccxxxix.toccxlii.) 

Siipli are the*, clutios which arc cntrastccl to the Mofjistrate 
aud Collector of a QUtrict in all parts of India, except Bengal. 
To perform them efficiently, requires many qual hi cations 
rarely nnilcd iu one man, and it is wonderful that under a 
seniority system there arc not more numerous instances of 
glaring iucapaeily. Wc have no wish to change the system* 
which limits the selection of the local government to the 
members of civil service appointed by the Government iu 
England, but it is moat desirable that greater dlrcctiou should 
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becxcrcUe<\ in making the selection* Under the present sys- 
tCin, every Joint Magistrate cousklers it his right, to be up- 
poiuted to a district in his turn. In a few cases, the promo¬ 
tion of a man of notorious iucapacity, is delayed for a year 
or two, but evvjutiially he becomes a Magistmte and Collec¬ 
tor, wjum lie has been soured by disnpjjointment, and long 
after the little energy he oiicc possessed has lett him. We do 
not maintain that the additioifal experience of two ycai^s, in a 
subordinate situation, will never, in any case, remove tlie ob¬ 
jection wlucli had prevcQtcd the promotion of a Joint Magis¬ 
trate ; but we do assert that such ca«cs must very rarely oc¬ 
cur : tlic ruan, who, after 12 or 13 ycai's experience us a Joint 
Magistrate, is not fit to take cliargc of a district, will not 
bj more fitted, when heU two years older. Many arc com¬ 
petent to act as subordinate Police Magistrates, and decide 
petty summary suits, wlvoarc utterly destitute of auy adminis¬ 
trative tident, and wlio would be a curse to any district in which 
they might bo placed. In so numerous a body as the Civil 
Scrvlcj, there must be some dolts, some indolent, and sumo 
morally worthless; the latter should be, and arc ejected, wlien 
discovered. Tlu^re arc no siuccurcs for the two first elapses, 
and ruiii would be too severe a punishment for involuntary 
* faults ; but it is tlic duty of the Local Governors to be care¬ 
ful to employ such agents in those Offiecs only, in which 
their delicicncics will not be the cause of injury to others. 
We fear that this would sometimes be impossible but there 
need be no difficulty in refusing to phioc more extend¬ 
ed power ill the ham^ of an incompetent person. The clni- 
ructer of every Officer must be well known, and his cflieieney 
“ tcstcil, before he has served thirteen years in India, and it 
should then be finally determined, whether he is <]iialilicd to 
*be entrusted with the care of a district; if he is considered 
unlit, he should be fairly told that he cannot expect to hold 
any but a subordinate situation. We believe that such a 
course would bring iuiinitely less person nl odium on the 
members of Government, than the present, apparently, capri¬ 
cious system. The grounds of each decision would bo well 
known in the service, and the justice of the sentence would 
rarely be questioned when the principle had once been fairly 
established. Some little moral courage would be at first re¬ 
quired to withstand the intercession of friends, and the 
clamors of those who seem to consider that Offices are made 
for officials, and who, in practice, deny their servitude to 
the public and the State, and rest their claim to salary, on a 
kind of divine covenanted right. 
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tiK'm Aro ill ihci civil Rcvvicc, persons to wliom the 
Tihovti (h'scnjjiion api^lies, u a notorious fact, which it in im¬ 
possible to chmy, but tUoir number is small, \\\m] oortninly 
is not on the increase. AVant of zeal is a very mro fiuliug 
in «miy Civilian of less than So years service, and we cun, from 
a tolerably extensive personal acquaintance with nionbors 
of the service!, attest the entire truth of Mr. Campbell’s Ic- 
111 arks on this subject. 

“ To K^tiirn to till! of tlic yoiin^ l•ivllian. Once i\\ tlic interior, nn<l 

to t!u‘ oxoi'utive offirwr in rli«r?;c of a tUsIrij-f, Uv Uu^ liU.U'fiivMK'f 
trm|»fai(on to iillencst amt c\travo|jaiirt»; liut, on lhtMN>ntnirv. evor\ Himfr to 

<tn\w linn townnln Ui>i jirotVs^tion. All Iih pm suits nud 
U?s dutii^g uml pur« nmtisrmenta iHiHuni* coiim'<i(Hl with Ion (lulu'll. wliuOi aro 
ftuiU. of miHi n noLort' timt frw toon t*un )>iit 1Ae th^m. 

iitt is of little Uf*c ftt Orxt, Imt Ijim ^UjK'Hnr rnuln. 
ftUy iuitifttos luin, ami, from liu mnne to foriu^l pupiTA nml inuking 

trnui^lutmtis unit .‘li^trurti*, hu l>ri;uis to tnkc o \irtu*ti<*nl purt in tlmdutu***. ntul 
gi'iiWally s Km hci*oim*» n tcaloiiA ^<'rvant nl trovor^immt. Imlivd, it h won- 
dorlul, liow this poHUion arts on a man. What wor may havi.* bo^^n bu* fonncir 
cbarai'tor. uiitl wliaUivrr the mvoovonirnce to him pcrsomdly of fnnnor c^xh avu* 

j:anrr, tmuInmAt invariably OiuinircsztNil for lii» xvork Imloro 
Almost invjuUbiy lu* lia^ Uum Inneup cmmtrv. Ttmre uis' frw oxorp- 
bwoiuc<» xvalou9. turns to ibis rnic. All Uio vanrh<*s of tuleor. tioofi/r, 

ami of motbmlioil aplUmb of mursi* )mt lj;ii'.||y 

Any mao in tlic end alto^'ibiT fulls from icUenos» or dissipition. Tbo nomni.m 
Rivtmluin uni list tbo HtTvu’O is a t-ui RriU dj«psisitum to ‘’talk ^Inp'* in 
pifctdic and iinv;Ui‘. Tlic otTcrt of oMmial cni 114 x 1111 in, ui oven I j uit a ‘♦nrt of 

t.ilont lor bu-iiK‘<s. is very rcm.irkubli*. Ji m n^toni^hin^, 
KfIV'ct of official witli wbat very mmUTato inUdlcTts, men finp’oyc'd cxobi- 
education. bivoly on oftiiHul dntica from I It nr youili Ujiw.inls, lijooino 

very folc*rtb1y rfiicb nt. atul liuvr a tobivdib' umount of 
ini^^ is fW:.dof>ad into great nffin.'il akiU; for instance*, bow lorgc » proportion 
of tho atTMiV bciMinc in time well litUxl for thu rUar^e of a dwtru't ftud for 
diibrs siu'b as \ have doseribtuL Tlic foctiH then, with tbc vxerpHou of 

the lew ii.ad baUsuiiis, who ar? ejuite too sttipld to Umrii, and wlio ought never 

to have b^ n sent oat, the giX'At majont.y urc, or ut some 
Gensral cfllcienty. period of tlieir 1iv4*^ have been, wondcrlully e/Tioicnt, 

Coinmniring, as 1 1 avj explained, with a material consi¬ 
derably above par, U is improvitl U» the very ulis^ist by couhlant jirofessionul * 
practice; and I think 1 may wdthont \ainly say that the servut*, as a body, 
possesses habits of hu^inas?, & knowledge of its duties, and gcni*ral ofBci.al apti¬ 
tude, such as is excelled by no body of equal nambers in the world. 1 do not 
Say that It might not be improvtd, but speak comiwirativcly to any other existing 
body. To one class of exceptions to the general efiiricncy (that of men wanting in 
intedJert) I have alladeil. Amither is tliat of men once equal to tliolr du ties, 
but worn out in body, mind, or temper. Promotion is so slow now-a-days, and 
so many men get into debt at the commencement, that they oidy attain tlie 
pleasant plat'es of ihe serrico comparatively late, and then eon’t or w*m re¬ 
tire. The most in diderent officers get on the slowest, and yet attain a certain 
rank in time, the wear and fear of climate must in the end, any in thirty or 
tlnrty*fivc years, tell on a maiVa powers. And so it happens fJi.it some of the 
higher a]ipcdntmeats are for long blocked up by elderly men, never brilliant, 
and now inetheient. yet not so bod as to be positively ejtHTted.’^—(cclxxi. to ccluiii.) 

AVc shall not follow Mr. Campbell through hia discussion 
on the system of appointment^ or promotion of Civilians; and his 
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compavis^^^ tlioir salanns witli those of fauctioonrics pcr- 
loiu:iiij similar duties in Jhigls4nd:—his arjiumcnt appears to 

defceiiui, »iju the postulate on wliich it is fbinnled, would 
as.i’iiodlv l>o djuied by anv ouc who wished to refute it. 

Tlicro urn f?f»0 Military Olficors employed in civil 
appointments^ they perform the same ditties us Civiliuns, and 
in t!ie avcra;.'C, arc neither more or less cfncieiit: the propor¬ 
tion of talent and dnlncss is jihriiit the same, hut there are 
f:;'ver instaiioi's among tlicin of iueonipctciiey in high (ilnces, 
prohuhly because the uumher ofsucii uppointniunts is fewer 
and the field of selection larger. 

A(io|)tin:', tlioiigh somewhat iri-egnlarly. Mr. Campbell’s nr- 
raiijicinaiit, we liavc now tocim-iider the diircrcut revenue sys. 
tems 111 foi'co ill the tour Presidencies, it is obviously ini- 
possihlc to give, in a couple of |ia;;es, any details, biit we 
siirill iitt-jiiipt to .skcteli a nmgli ouHinc of tlio fundamental 
dili'.Tiaic.'s of the four systems. In ilciigal, Lord Cornwallis 
(vudiM'itcd and destroyed all exi.stiiig proju-rty and righls 
ill laud, cud by the same act he limited for ever the land 
l:. v.'u'ie of lJc:ij:a), ami cnaited a new class of projirictors, 
wll.i .1 is.iliitc power over cultivators of th<‘soil. This illeon- 
Biil.'ied measure was passed in haste, before any huiimlaries 
were i'.\(;.l, or s.irvcys made. The results have been most 
disastrous, 'i’lin rss'’ssincjit was niiequal,—hniulreds of tlic 
new propri. l > Wi iv ruined ; thc.laml fell into the hands of 
li.iugers o'l >,f l!io Courts, and now, with a eoinparatively small 
numli.-rof i,'.-ini-;uit ami turliuleiit, tliuiigh couardly laitd- 
owu.- '.s, I5e’i. ; l is cwrscd with the jnKirest aiiduiestopprcsscd 
peas.'Slur y in the woild. 


1,1 liie rMadi-as Territories, what is termed the llyotwar sys¬ 
tem is III I'ucc. All rights in eoinmons and waste lauds were 
du-aiiowed, the e.illurablf! a.id cultivated laud was roughly 
surveyed (but n it mapped) by native modes of measurement, 
and a nvixiuium rate of assessment was fixed, with the undcr- 
stamliiig tliat reductions should be made for all failure of 
corps. Waste ground was also divided, and a gi'adually 
ascen ling rent fixed on each division' Each Kyot may cul¬ 
tivate as much laud as he can get, and as long as hn pays the 
rent, has full control over it. The in.aximum assessment is 
in praetice, never raised, but as rent is onlypaidon cultivated 
land, an annual measurement is necessary,’and before the Ile- 
veiiuc demand is settled, the following steps have to be taken. 


•■Tho mndo nf mfindjyiusthen U this. Bcforethocmnineiifiumeiit of Uio rains 
the ttibseoldar Uket cngagcajenCa from the rjuU as to Um ((unntity of lanU they 
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arc fo cultivate, which of eourac ho promotes to the utmost. Of these he makes 
'* a Oowl Uutido'm^t/' or atatement preparatory to settlement. But this is by 
no riio>UH the settleinent. He makce adraares, Slc., during the season to the 
ryots ill prO|>ordon to thsir means and necessities. When the crops are nearly 
ripo, the (‘ollci^tor goes emt into the district to look at them and to make his an* 
nual settlement. The village accountant makes out a statement showing the cul¬ 
tivation of ouch ryot. Ills crops and circumsL.no.'s* ** tlie nuintier of Lia cattle, 
s!ii*ep> an<l children.*' Of the helds which 1 eh is undertaken to cultivate first, 
he does not pay for those winch on oi'counC of tlia season be has not Ixini able 
to sow ; secou'i, he docs not |>ay for which, being sown, have prod need 
nothing; third, tlio collector may grant roduc'tioiie from the inaximnm or stand¬ 
ard jurnma on account of inferior cro^is, unfavourablo season, &c., ^c. Accord¬ 
ingly nt thi^ rime all who think that they slumld not pay full rent, apply for 
ro(Ju(!tion. All thesj caies arc aeilled, and tlicu, ami then only^ dues tlie collector 
miku up Ills jummabandeo” or annual settlement, grant lonnal leases, and 
UKe f^)rlual cngagnmcnls for the crop, which hy this time is }Kt*i und generally 
jriiff/or. Tins is imprirtout to uute. for it does not seem to l^ generally under- 
slorl, and it those whose ideas of a setUoment are of an Arrangement 

inndv lictbrc, not at the end of, the season to which it refers, Sir T. Monro 
avjwri ev tensive remissions as part of the ay stem, and argues that those are 
wroni; wlio tliink tUut iliosyst.nn is bml hvisuso in all districts *' very many 
ryotji require a remissiop of a part, ora half, or even the whole of their rcnl ;* 
f'r Ut* Miy.s tint wo must '‘among two or throe tlioimnd rvots ola'ays exp act to 
find two iir riiroo liunJrci who ore unable to pay tlieir renU." and fromthH dtspo- 
sitinn to hold land without Wug able to pay (ludng inclined todonk on the bright 
sid^ of things) ho argues a " spirit of iiulepondouce** wliich wu ought to 
'*i'nrnum<to rather than rtqiress*' (par. 11). Ho would have made a capital 
Irish I and lord, and would no doubt have enmumged this ‘‘spirit of indepen 
deiicu** with perhs't buca^. In all tlie dkstnissiotis mi the subject alt the uiiUin- 
riiio^ at all pr^'siihmcics dwell nn these great remissions us n chief evil, and one 
which is adjutlcd by tho Madras revenue ofTiccni themselves. Yet ou turning to 
the Hgiwod statem nits of the ryot war collectors 1 was snrpris**d to find them 
exbibiliiig the inobt wnnilerrul punituaiity of (Kiymeut. thobulumva rarely o:(cecd- 
ing three per und averaging little oioro than one. It wa.v only on talking 
to u jMa irasoific' il that I du;'ovcrcd thec.xplanation of this discTopanoy. '* Oh'' 
he said, '* all that U licforv the jummarwodev. Thu juimnabuuJce is not made 
xip till after tie* crop is ripe, iii fact gvnorally does nui reuch tlio collector's odino 
till aftfr ifAOSt of the mimey has already got there, and after making all the 
rcrnis^ious and rcfluctinnt of the aeason from the stnudarJ ass;.'S3m.'nt^t)iat)aour 
annual ryotwur settleiuent.** No wonder the recorded assessments are punctu¬ 
ally eolh'cted in this way; bat it 19 a style of settlement wbicli was altogetlier 
new to me."—(ccclvii,) 

The abuses under sucli a system must enormous. A Col¬ 
lector has to make 150,000 settlements aunually, with re¬ 
ference to the number of cattle, slieci), and children; and the 
state of the crop of each cultivator:—^lic must be powerless in 
the hands of the native subordinates, and it would be strange 
indeed if the abuses of the system, especially that of remis¬ 
sions, were not something frightfui.^^ 

The favourite system of Bombay is a modified Ryotwar: 
wc have no knowledge of its working, aud extract, at length, 
tlio account given hy Mr. CampbeU. 

" Their pUn was to make e fteld eeitlcinenl, with well defined fiolde and much 
reduced rents, Axed for 30 years with no abatoment 
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Td 1847 tho differCBt settlczncnt Officers me^ and agreed upon a set of 
TuXei in exposition of th&r systeoi—under which iliu soul lien i part of tlia 
BDin'oay Pn^sidcncy is now administered. The system then is this 
assessment is still on helJs, but a field is no Ioniser m before the indi^*- 
nous field—the undefined little bit of ground heretoiore described. It is an 

artilicuil Held, uuich larger tliau before ; and wherever so muoli liiud 

bcdmging to the same owikt can bo found in oue place, it is as uiucli os ouo 
man mid a pair of bullocks can con veil leuUy cultivate. It is pcrnianenlly 
unrkjd off \>/ siukin*; tnrgu st >nes« &c., and a very ac'curatc survey is in»ie, 
not strictly scientific, but with the assistance of scicatilic inslrmnciits in inar^iiiig 
tUo 11 mill bearings.* Tiie rent b fixed on each field for 30 years, and eacU ryot may, 
as beibic, eacii year cdUivalc wliaC fieltU be pleases, and give uji wiiat lie 

pleases. Fields wliicli are not taken up for cultivation are lei annually liy 

aui fion as gracing grounds. AH cultivators are proprietors of the HWiU tlioy 
cultivate, so long us they elioosc to keep tlicnion the rent fixed ; but there is 
this ditlereiicc, tluit, os Meerascedars were always considered proprietors, thetr 
rights of inlierlUucc, &c., aro not inlcr.erod with; whereas, oCla'r cultivutora 
ii'cciviug the proprietory nght as a giit fVoin Government, there is this 
ditiou attttcliod, that titcir ficlils cannot bo dwidod, and a single or luud 
under a ccriam iiuantity, must go to the eldest son or single heir in oruor 
to prevent sulHliviMoii. Tlio rout tan's an« very mui:h reilucod. but tho 
rent of u lie Id once fixed will never, under any rirrumstaiices, ber alien'd 
iluring the settlement whether it is taken or not. Fields will ho sold lor 
b.dances. All joint tenures and common responsibilities of every kind aro 
ullvrly done away with, and it is sUted to the groat object to gel rid 
of IJic Metros tonuro alUigother, so that the Govemmeut may deal willi the whole 
land under its own rules. In fixing tlio assessment on eatdi field, a most minute 
and arhficml sysioin is to bn followed; there aru nmo good (pialitros of sm), ac- 
scordiiig to depth, colour, dec., and aoveii duics:ls, wmeU aro set forth in a strange 
looking diugram, and, the defecU, beiug aubtruoted from the good qualities, the 
r el dll VC vaiiu's aro expressed in fraidioDs of a rupee, A field is thus valued in ii 
uuinher of compHrtiueiiU and the sum of the whole is the assessment of the field. 

Hero is a field os surveyed in Bombay. Tlie figures ore tho goud quuliUes of 
each cuDipartmeut, the hioroglyphks^tbo bod.** 
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(ceclzviii. and cceixu.) 

Wc cannot conceive that it will answer better tliaik thcCciticr 
lystcin of Ireland; or the Crofter system in the Scottish Is^* 
lauds. The N. W. P. system iias been so often and so well 
described; that we shall only point out the main features 
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in wliu'li it differs from tliosc of tlic other preHidcncios, 
oufc critcriu;! into any detail of the various tenures which liave 
been recd^^iiiscd. 

Till) )> )iuul:irio3 of each village were carefully ascertained by 
Professional surveyors;—t!ic interior of each village wns nj;ip- 
ped, and each fichl numbered and the nameufth<! ciiltivatpr and 
poj): hjtor nn'orded; :in accurate record was marie, after Careful 
cinuirv, of all who had any in tiicsoil, and, iuthe rulmi- 

t' 0 :i papo;', full details arc given of tho interest and rcs- 
oiVaelipropnetor, aiulof tkccouditious under which 
classes of tenants arc to be admitted. Tlie asscss- 


UK'iit was ii\cd Ch* 30 years, and fur its punctual jiayincut tlic 
propriotovs are jointly ami severally respousibic. iMic record 
ot ri>*hts U the great triumph of this system. Except perliiips 
in Priiiico, such a register no wUerc exists, ami as its value 
ami import.nicc are now appreciated by tlio pcopli', its errors 
ami oiiussions arc daily becoming fewer, 'riie settlcjuciit 
now progressing in tljc Punjab is, wo believe, eondacted o:i 
substantially the same iwiuciplcs as in the X. \V. P,, the 
mode <jf procedure diiiors only in detail. Tlic interior mca- 
sur<‘mont3 are made ami the klmsruli.s arc prcpurotl by the 
villiij'jcra thcnis 'Ives, instead of by a hired Ainceu. Tlic prc-» 
pariUiun of the held map and the index to the kliu'-rali is left fur 
s')inc future day, wlicu Putwarccs shall Jiavc learnt how 


to djitw maps. It wois found almost impossible to make a 


field map in some hill districts, and a year's experience showed, 
tlmt in a country wlicrc nature Jiad ostablislicd clear bouu- 


dary marks, the want of tlic map was not greatly felt, and it 
was, tliercforo, assumed that they might l>e dispensed with in 
the plains. In an open unenclosed plain there arc few natural 
boundaries, and, for any judicial purpose, it appears to na,. 
that a khusrah, that is a list of fields witJi their occupants 
and owners, must he useless without an index map to point 
out e.Kactly the positipu of any individual patch of ground. 
Of the Revenue systems mentioned above, those of Bengal 
and Madras have without doubt heen unsuccessful, the im¬ 
proved Bombay plan has not been tested. In the N. W. P. 
only, has the scttlomont fully answered the expectations of 
those who planned it. Litigation has heen greatly diminisli* 
ed. Affrays formerly so common are now almost unknown, 
the value of property in land has been greatly enhanced, 
and the general wealth of the country has increased, though 
no class has benefited at the expense of another. The Reve¬ 
nue being moi*c equally distributed, is collected with, probably. 
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prcater facility and puactiiality than in Matlras or Bombay, 
thou'xh tlio rate ixn* aere of total area is mucli There 

are 8(),SH.*5 town-ships under assessment, of tlicsc in 1819-50 
only 7 1 were sold for default in payment of He venue. Of the 
71 sales, t toccurre l in one district of Banda, and wore render¬ 
ed nceo-ssary by peculiar local circnmvtlucca, wli’cli had lit¬ 
tle connexion nith the amount of the Kcvenue demand. 
There are l^ioS to*.vu-^liips in 4hc Bauda district, if there¬ 
fore, we leave this .district oat of cousidoratioii, wo fitid that 
only 30 estates, out of 79,030, or about •0003 per cent, 
were sold for arrears of ttcvonuc. AVe believe that in France 
tlie per ccuta;:;e of estates annually sold for this reason, is about 
two per cent. Those who ai'C oirious about tlic coat of 
collection must refer to the work itself, we can only notice 
tijo arrangements, in Bombay where Us. 2,29,09,090 col¬ 
lected at a cost of lls. 1 , 20 ,^^ 0810 . Ifudorsuch a system, 
one is not snrjmscU to hcar,tliat, notwithstanding the an¬ 
nexation of Sattara, resumptions, and lapses, the net Uevenuo 
of Ihutihuy has* diminished by 18,92,919 per annum, 'sim^e 
1835-30. The following table will conclude our remarks on 
this subject. 
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In the next chapter, the Finaucia) state of India is dis¬ 
cussed : Mr. Campbell considers its position to be rnost un¬ 
fa vom^able. It appears that in IS-tO-GO there was a surplus 
of 61,84(5—the'debt, includiug proprietors stock, amounted 
to £ 59,571,701, to meet which, there w'as a cash balance in 
India and England, amounting to £ 13,931,083, leaving 
£ -15,640,023, as actual debt. The annual amount of iitcrest 
on debt and dividend is .£ 3,039,970. 

There is a considerable disproportion in the Military 
charges, in the different presidencies. In Bengal with the N. 
W. r. and Punjal), and including Punjab corps, tlicy amount to 
43 per cent, of tlie net Reveuwe; the per centagein Bombay is 
75—and Madras 60J. The charges, other than Military, 
amount to 31 per cent, in Bengal and Agra, and to 28 per 
cent, in the Ihinjab, the surplus in the three prcsidertcies t)e- 
ing stated at 33^* per cent, or 5,038,(X)0. After adding tlie 
Madras surplus, and deducting the Bombay deficit, which is 
a little more than the Marine charges, a snm of about 
£ 5,350,000 remains to pay the interest of the debt and 
charges in England. The following extract gives a general 
account of the Financial state of each Presidency. 

SUtcincnt C. bIiqws Uow for each Prvdidency liao improved or deteriorated 

oince 1835*6. The Bengal revenue hoB iniTeaicd ini* 

FnHi PrcBidoncy mcnsidy, }»rind)>aUy frora opium and Bolt; and that of 
in 1830*6 and 1849* tlie North West Provinces has increased by about half a 
50. million, the salt revenue vakinie; up for the aliolinhed 

transit duties, and the onlinary revenues having im¬ 
proved. But file Bcjigal army has incrcaaed so much as to make the &ngal 
cUurgc bear a miicli laq^er pn){>orHon than formerly. The net revenues of Ma¬ 
dras hove sutTcred a very slight decrease. The abolition of internal customs 
caused a less, wijicli is srarcely znadc up by imprefvement in other sources of 
ruvonue. On the other hand there has been on increase in military charges of 
about 280,000/., and ia other uborges of about 60,000/. Bo that altogether the 
result shows a deterioration at Madras of about 400,000/. It seems strange that 
the Madras army, already so large, should have been ikrther increased. It is 
true tliat, the Bengal ami Bombay armies having been pushed forward, It has 
occupied some stations which hitherto did not fall to it; but one would think 
that, with nothing to do at home, and so largo a force, it might have clone 
tliis wltliout an increase. The Bombay gross revenue is made to show a great 
increase, but the nominal additions being written off, the difference in tlie net 
revenue is much less considerable. Thera is a net increase, something above 
400,000/. But then the late opium arroDgemeDts have added 615,000/., to the 
net revenue of Bombay, without reference to internal management, and without 
expense i and the ordinary sources of recent have in reality diminisli&d by about 
200,000h The salt duty (though smaller than any where else) bos made np 
for the transit duties; but the land and other revenues have deteriorated. On 
the other hand, the Bombay chafes have increased (exclusive of Bcinde) by 
nearly 600,000/.. of which about 520.000/.. is in the Military deportment, and 
the reminder in other departments. The military increase is principally attributed 

* This appears incorrect the actual surplus bdng 21 per cent. 
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lo Mjc of Bombay troops to Scinde. hut atill the opium would pay foe 

ihnt And Bombay d<R>s not, from its ordiiuiry ruvenues, defray its own mero 
local uApe;is(^. Sacli u dra^ nii tlic tioances of lotlia r^ly should not bo per- 
uiitted. ccccvi^xvii. to ccccxxxvWL 

We now come to t!ic consideration of tlic Police, and Judi¬ 
cial aystem of India. Mr. Campbell while admitting, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, the insuflicieucy of the police, appears inclined 
to deny its extreme corruption: wc differ from him, but 
have not space to enter into 4ny ai^nmcut on the subject. 
It will be admitted, that in Upper India tlic police have been 
successful in repressing crimes of open violence, such as 
highway robbery, and daeoity; but, it cannot be denied that 
men of family and cbaructcr, have the strongest objection 
to cuter the IMicc, even ns TIinnnadars, and are generally 
glad to find employment of equal emolument, in any other 
branch of the service. A Tliaunadar feels that he U pre¬ 
sumed to be a rogue, and often becomes one in consequence 
of tliis feeling. Many Magistrates, when entering a new 
district, seem to consider that every person appointed by 
their predecessor, must be a fool, or corrupt; and proceed at 
once to detect irregularities, and appoint new men. These 
nominees, if commonly prudent, have a chauec of remaining 
in OfEcc until another Magistrate arrives :—they arc consi¬ 
dered as favoured by the man in power, and no complaints 
are made, but the irregularities, which led to the dismissal of 
their predecessors, arc still practised. In fact a Thannadur 
cannot live and keep up appearances, on the pay whicli he i*c- 
coives, and until their salaries arc raised and some measure 
adopted to render tlic tenure of Office more secure, it is ab¬ 
surd to expect improvement. The following account of the 
mode in which a Police enquiry is conducted, will amuse our 
readers. 

shopkeeper, gets up in the moniing, fiadu a hole in hi^ wnll^ and all 
hia Diovcftbies gone, whereat, ho laments exceedingly, and. 
Progress of a Cfue raising a great uutcry, summons the watcitman and the 
from beginning to Puncli. TJie watclioian declares tliat it is moat exti'Sor- 
end. dinary; he kept watch oU night, but saw no thief. The 

Pouch observe that they are very sorry,—by all means 
send for the police; so the watchman is dispatched to the inspector. Mean, 
time, Jee)All, sccitig that he )o not likely to get much satisfectiou if he frusta 
to other people, liimself seta to work in earnest. Mo has probably infla- 
ence and eonnectloTi in the village, and, knowing tlic right person to apply 
to, pays sometliing handsome for information, acting on which, with tlte 
assistance of the be secures a small boy, supposed to be mixed up 

in tlie affair, and lays an embargo on two or three suspected houses. By this 
time arrives Mahommed Khan, the police Darogab, a baadsome burly Mahom* 
mod an, mounted on a comfortable looking pony, with a distingniahed looking 
Durban of extravagant proporUons, several daggers iu bis belt, and a posae 
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of fi>])i>wcr9. Now if (u ^erj fmiwn&j happens) no olne htd horn $nd 
tiic <suii huit a lto)iclo8d one, Mahoiimied Khan would haTo act forth in 

Ilfs rvpnrt a doaen (‘xcellent reawna to abow that Jeelall never waa robbod at all, 
but made a hole in his own wall, in onler to de^od hit crcilitori ; and would 
have varied the banvnnns of lua statement with many excellent Persian aiid 
Arabic aplioristns and pertii>enC observations on the faithlessness of shopkeepers 
ill general, and of ieelall in particular. Irt this iostance, howevor, 
finding that a due has hoen ubiained, he probably goes about the cue at^ivcly. 
Tiie 4UBi»ctcd houses are searched and fbe ** Khan jec'* has a private int^view 
with the small boj, the result of which is that some of tho pro)k*rty is foniid, 
and the boy consents to ikaine lus assonatca. “ Dours*' or Aying parties, urs 
scot off to pounce on tbc dislaut rendezvous of tho pnncipal biu^lars; llicy aro 
ap])rehended, aiuJ the W'hule affiur mines to light. Mihoinmed Khan probably 
takes this opportunity of despatching by express to the Tuagistnto tbc following 
report, or *<petitiou,” u it is called in oricMtal pUraa&dogy“ Cberiahcr of 
tltc )iuor, your goo<l fortune is great. You will laave learnt from yesterday's 
diiiry, that upon bearing of the burglary in tlte house of Jeelall, shopkeeper, 
your slave, girding up his loins, set off detenoinod to discover the criminals or 
r^'tum with Ins face blackened for evt^. Not through any ment of tins humble 
on<', but luihdy rh^>ttgll the favour of God and tho overpowering good ftirtnno 
of your worship, tho efforts of the lowest of your slaves have hc<ni crowned with 
sucoe^, and * loAballatfallali* (please God) the thieves shall he rooted out from 
tlir face of iIm* earth. Your slave, inmediatcly on bis anWal. ado)dcd a thou* 
sand JcviccH and deep strwtagtmis, and expeixJcd a largo sum from his own 
pocket in bribing infomm. and witb Intense ditRcuUy insinuated him self Into 
their miiffdonce, so gr>at was bis ilesiro to gain your approval. Dut not to 
tUe"u pt'wvp ring efforU of your slave, nmply to your fortunaie star, is due the 
diiouvery of a vloe to the perpetrators of the crime. Your slave, being tho* 
Tougiily acr^ualnted with all Um bod chararters, apprebendi'il a deajicrate bur* 
ginr, and so managml Kim that thmogh your go^ fortune he gave a furtluT 
cliid, anti eventually (the efforts of your slave being Quremifting) six burglars and 
two rci'Civors have been seised and tJie whole of the property rccovei’ud, cx<'cpt 
soiriu li w nrtiiles, which Jeelall doubtless inserted in the list from a mere spirit 
of ex'iffgemtioii. It is impocsiMe at this moment to furnish a defailod report, 
tbi^efore I ilespatch this preliminary petition for your information. The regu¬ 
lar reiiort, with the parties, tho prisoners, sad tlie prO|>erty, will bo sent in to¬ 
morrow morning. Yourfortutk* is invincible. The petition of your humble ilove. 

Mauommbd Khan, *' That^ndarJ* 

Doubtless tho magistrate is duly impressed with the belief that his good for¬ 
tune, so often referred to. 4x»n9ists in the possession of so invaluable a treasure 
as Mahommed Khan. reecliU and ccc 'Iiii. 

Mr, Campbell docs not approve of the mode in which cri¬ 
minal trials arc conducted bjr Sessions Judges. 

Some judges are oU and aervous; some are old. disappointed, and captious j 
and cases are brought before thorn under the most unfavourable drcumsUiices. 
Some weigh straws, and, unable to up their minds, think acquittal the safest 
course 5 some, couadering themeelres charged with the interests of the prisoner 
SI opposed to the nwgistmte, seek for every argument for acquittsl. substantial 
or technical} and none have any dimA iotersec in (be success or Mure of the 
executive adminnlTation.** 

The complaint is one made by every young and zealouf 
MagistratCi but the fault is on the right side, and we should 
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be sorry to see a race of less scrupulous Judges. It is easy 
to sec that Mr. C. has felt, as Magistrate, the inconvenieuco 
of hudiug a crimioal let loose after he has, with much 
culty, been caught, aud committed to the Scssioos ; aud from 
a Police point of view, we must admit the truth of h»s obser¬ 
vations. But when we remember that the Magistrate, from 
having been the agent in tracing and apprehending the prisoner, 
often has, insensibly, a biasagamsthim,—when we consider the 
friglitful prevalence of pci jury—the known corruption of the 
Police—and the ingenuity with which false charges are framed 
and supported; it cannot be a mnttor of surprize, nor is it to 
bo n^gretted that the Officers, by whom all licinous offcnocs 
arc tried, should often disbelieve the evidence which has sa¬ 
tisfied the Police Magistrate, and should be inclined to give 
tlie prisoners the full benefit of any doubts, as to the truth 
of tlic charge against them. 

The chapter on the Administration of Civil Justice is 
pc’rhn]is tlic least satisfac^toiy portion of the work. Mr. C. 
confosscs his inability to treat the quostioti at large, and 
couHnes himself to a general doscription of the systems in 
force, and he has added some statistical tables, comparing tbe 
results of the Courts in England, and ludia. \Vc believe that, in 
tlicsc provinces at least, there is no part of onr administration 
whicli is so defective as the system of Civil Courts. They 
have demoralized the people;—encouraged the spread of 
perjury and forgery—have ruined thousands by the faci¬ 
lities which they offer to fraudulent claims, and have created 
a race of false witncsfcs who arc the terror of every large 
town. The lower class of Judges are monstrously corrupt— 
the Vakeels sell their clients; even an honest suitor is 
often compelled either to allow falsehoods to be stated or to 
lose his cause. We have never been able to find a single 
native, even among those connected with the civil courts, 
who did not condemn them, and declare that they were a 
fertile source of oppression, 'ilie evils, of the present system 
undoubtedly arise from the inadequate pay of the native 
judges, and the complicated system of procedure, which ren¬ 
ders it necessary to employ the ill-paid rascals who act as 
vakeels in the lower courts. The plaintiff and' defendant 
are not permitted to tell their own story, and are 
not subject to any punishment if the statements in the 
pleadings are proved to be false. The salary allowed to the 
Moonsifis is not sufficient to raise them above temptation; a 
Moonsiff is expected to rank, in point of respectability, above 
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a TchsiWar, and receives about half the amount of salary. ^Ye 
cannot wonder at the universal cry against tlie civil courts; it 
is to be regretted that the cry lias as yet been raised in vain. 

A reform of the subordinate judicial establishment need 
not add to its expence, if the proceedings were simplified, and 
assimilated to those of the County Courts of England. The 
average number of caaes decided in 1819, of each County 
Court judge is 3628. The average number decided by each 
subordinate judge in the N. W. P., in tiic same year, is about 
830,—the number of eases decidod l>cing, *13,910. The number 
of Judges 13G. If GO County Court Judges can decide 
217,713 eases we see no reason why 130 Judges should be 
required to decide 43,910 eases. Allowing the native judge 
to do two thirds the work of the Pvnglish county Judge» und 
supposing, that the number of suits would be increased by 
oac*tbir(l, if the system were improved, we should rc^ijuirc 
(taking the number of suits institued at tlO,(K)0,) thirty-three 
Judges to decide 80,000 suits—oven if the number of suits 
wcie 1,00,000, leas than 40 would be required. 

So great a re<Uictiou in the number of subordinate Judges, 
is not, however, necessary. Tlierc are 31 divitrjctx in the N, 
'W, P., and on an aver^^e, two subordinate Judges might be ^ 
allowed to each district, the number required would then be 
02, or adding six extra Judges for larger districts, half the pre¬ 
sent miinhcr : the salary of those discharged, W'ould be avail¬ 
able to increase the allowances of those wlio were retained. 
We have not space, nor indeed, the information necessary to 
follow out into detail, the changes thaj w'ouUI he necessary. 
One evil of the present system is, the great number of courts, 
with ill-paid Judges, oppressed with cumbrous forms,—wcwisli- 
C(l to shew, that with a more simple mode of procedure, the 
Judges could decide more eases, and the necessary funds 
would be available, to increase the salaries of the Judges who 
w^ould remain. 

The system of justice, in the non Regulation provinces, is in¬ 
finitely better adapted to this country, than that in force in 
the Regulation Provinces. It is, nnincumbered by form, and 
easily administered ; we have, however, already exceeded our 
limits and must conclude with a strong recommendation of 
Mr. CampbclPs work to all who wish to possess, in a small 
compass, the latest information regarding the civil adminis- 
tratiou of India. We have extracted copiously, but have 
necessarily been compelled to leave many subjects altogether 
untouched, and to treat all very superficially, 
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IIT. 

t^ikc llir* woodland plica«anty 
Her liJiir U brown and bright; 

And li^r flmilc is ploa^ant, 

Witli its rosy light. 

L. B. L. 


I know two flowerets growing o\\ one stem, 

WIncli hy their loveliness the sight arrest 
Of all who see, who, seeing, covet them 
Scarce knowing why, but find the heart opprest 
With that strange feeling, which is neither love, 
(For levels ever of a slower growth) 

Nor simple admiration, but doth move 

The life blood tingling in the veins, and sooth 

I know not if ^tis pain or pleasure—may be both. 

Emblem of innocence, thou little one 

Life opening*to thee, gentle fairy bud I 

Looks bright, for thy young fancy is a sun 

Each object gilding with its genial flood. 

Nor, seen amidst the gaudy flowers that spread 
Their full bloom glories to the wanton air, 

Scemest thou less lovely when, as if afraid. 

Thou fain wouldst hide those beauties they lay bare. 
Sweet little floweret, pride of the parterre I 
A child of nature with bright hazel eyes. 

And flowing tresses of rich auburn hair, 

Around a spotless brow,—an envied prize 
That one alone may win, but many idolize. 



THE KUTUB MINAR. 


Pcrliap^ there is nothing more to be deplored in the his¬ 
torians of scmi-civilized nations, than the absence of ail Retail 
in tlicir deliniations. In tliepietnrcs sketched by them, the 
faintest outline of things, only ii discernible. Of those matters, 
which are now-a-days considered in Europe, of the greatest 
importance, they took no note wliatevcr. They ignored, 
entirely, the revolutions in manners and customs, the execu¬ 
tion of pul)lie works, the progress in the arts and sciences, 
the progress in education, tliat is, in civilization. And those 
things, which they chose to include in the picture, very fre¬ 
quently, shape and form have none distinguishable. It is im¬ 
possible to distinguish between a tree and a shrub, a moun- 
tsuuand a hill, a lake and a tank. That something is there 
in the shape of water, of plants, of elevations, is clearly dis¬ 
cernible ; but of what shape, height, or dimension, cannot 
possibly be discovered. Of this mode of depicting history 
we have no where more deplorable instances than in Indian 
MaUommedan writers. We leave the Hindoos altogether 
out of the qucHtion, for, altliongh those were in every other 
respect, superior to their successors in science and literature, 
tliey failed entii’ely in the historic department. From them, 
wc have crude collections of the most incongruous materials, 
but not even tlie semblance of history. The Indian Mahom- 
medan has pertaiuly attempted hi8tory,--bat, with one or two 
exceptions, he has omitted all statistical information, and every 
thing in the way of detail. And roost frequently, when he 
does condescend to furnish yon with particulars, he frightens 
you with his extravagance. Suppose him to take notice of 
the public works executed in any particular reign, he erects 
>011 iu a breath, 40 mosques, 30 colleges, 100 caravanseries, 
30 reservoirs, 30 dams, 100 hospitals, 100 public baths, 150 
bridges &c. &c.—a list of public works that would have eaten 
up fifty times the spare revenue of any Emperor that ever 
s<at on the throne of Delhi. The history, as written of 
M'lhommedan India, might serve for the history of any other 
hi diommcdan country under the canopy of the sky, with 
th<» trifling alteration of a few names and dates. The contem¬ 
plative Spectator was astonished, that the epitaphs on most of 
the tombs in Westminster Abl>cy, recorded nothing more of 
the inmates than that they were l»m on one day and died 
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on another ; but wiiat m>uld he have said of the works of the 
M ihommr^dau histomns, most of wiiich might be very cor¬ 
rectly and serviceably abridged, so as to make the same set 
of words stand for the history of nearly every prince ? As 
thus :—Prince Jahan Soz, the lord of felicity, the master 
of this world and the world to come, the heir to the kingdom 
of Solomon &c. Sc., ascended the throne on such a date ; 
enacted, or suffered, the necoiaary and customary intrigues 
and villaiiucs 5 made, or endured, a few unjust invasions j 
and, lastly, on sacli a date was stabbed, poisoned, or perpe¬ 
tually imprisoned with his eyes put out. 

These thoughts have been strongly impressed upon us, in 
our cudeavours to obtain sometUing like a clue, to the erec¬ 
tion of the Kutub Minar, in the nciglibourliood of Delhi. 
Tins pillar has been pronounced by tourists, and travellers, 
froin Bishop llebcr <lownwards, to be the finest single pillar 
ill the world, but it is still a disputed point amongst the most 
ancient native inhabitants, and the oldest liluglish residents 
wliotlicr it was luult by the Hindus or Mahoraraedans. Of 
course it is hard to say what may be discovci^ed in time, but it 
is at present, our deliberate opinion that scarcely the least nU 
^ liisioii to the erection of that stupendous column exists in any 
book of purely ludiau History. If you ask the most intclli- 
gciit Mahoininodan, that cometli within the sphere of your hc« 
qiiaiutaucc, it it be a Mahommedan erection, the answer is rca- 
dv ‘.Vithout doubt, it is so written, in History. If you fur¬ 
ther ijtterrog ite him as to the History, in which it appears, the 
answer is just as reat^':—Just now I forget, but I will make 
enquiries and let you know to-morrow. To-morrow arrives, 
a\id you gently jog the memory of your friend, and are surpri¬ 
sed t^ dud that hehsid forgotten to iustitute the promised en¬ 
quiries. This forgetfulness continues from day to day, but 
as it cannot last for ever, some other excuse U finally invent¬ 
ed. One of the most learned Mahommedans of Delhi sent, 
ill reply to the last of a series of letters we wrote him on the 
subject, a verbal message to the effect that he had been pre¬ 
vented making enquiries, on account of a swollen hand. Well, 
if, being disappointed by your Mussulman friends, jow turn 
to the Pundits, the answers obtained arc precisely to the 
same effect. Both parties claim the pillar to be an erection 
of kings of thoir own faith; but neither can adduce the least 
particle of historic evidence in support of such a claim. We 
will endeavour in some measure to clear up the mystery, as 
well as to give a brief description of the column itself. 
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The Kutub Mioar stands iu a nearly south westcmly di* 
rection from Delhi, and at a road distance of 11 miles from 
the Cashmere gate. The distance from the Jumma Musjid, as 
the crow flies, ran differ very little from 9^ tnilos. It is a 
ronnd tower standing on a polygonal base of twenty-seven 
Ki<lcs, exclusive of the door way* The diameter at the base 
is about 35 feet, and gradually contracts as the pillar aadends, 
in 5 stages, to the height, ns nearly as could be dctcrniincd, 
of .‘Jl'O feet. The spiral staircase leading to the top, consists 
of 378 steps. The lowest stage is 90 feet in height, and flut¬ 
ed, in a manner peculiar to itself, into 28 scmieyliadriral 
and angular divisions. 'Plicrc arc inscriptions on it in the 
mc'st ancient Arabic cbaracter, tbc Mukkalu, from which the 
Cufio characters were nrincipully derived. I'he second stage 
rises to the height of 50 feet, an I tlic fluting here is simply 
semicylindrical. The third stage rises to about 40 feet, and 
here the fluting is entirely angular. In the fourth and fifeh 
stages of the pillar there is no fluting whatever. At the ter¬ 
mination of each of the stages, a balcony, snpportcci on large 
stone brackets, goes quite round the pillnr, and battlements 
are erected ou each, to prevent any person, adventurous 
enough to go on them, from falling. The upper story of tUe 
pillar, had been injured, either by lightning or an cartli- 
quukn; but was repaired by Major Smith, late suporiutcud- 
ing Engineer of Delhi. The work has not been very well 
done, and the portion of the stair case repaired, is somewhat 
difficult of access. To give it, what Major Smith deemed a 
fini.^ih, a cupola was placed on the top, which was described 
thus by an English writer. ^^A majestic cupola crowns the 
whole, springing from four areaxles of red granite a des¬ 
cription altogether wrong. This majestic cupola was ordered 
to be taken down by Lord Hardinge, and now stands at a 
little distance from the Minar, scarcely attracting the atten¬ 
tion of a single observer. It has been asserted over and 
over again, from the days of Bishop Heber downwards, that 
the three lower stages of the Kutab were built of red granite, 
and the assertion has, to this day we believe, passed uncon- 
tradioted. This certainly speaks little for the geological 
science of those who have visited the neighbourhood of Delhi, 
and wlio have deemed themselves qualified to write books of 
tours, full of wonders seen, heard, and invented. The Bishop 
himseU was a good natured gossip, fond of telling amusing sto¬ 
ries, and some times giving utterance to happy sentences. There 
IS uot a single stone of granite in the whole composition of 
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the Katnl). It is hnilt of that indurated sand-stone com¬ 
monly called, in the neighbouniood of Delhi, Sa^ig-khar. It 
is apparently faced with that other kind of sand-stone com¬ 
monly called Saag^Hurkh. Wo say apparnut/i/, as there is 
some reason to believe that much of tlie red tinge of the 
external surface of the Miaar is owing to the exposure to 
the atmosphere through so many centuries. This we can 
vouch for, that wc have examined the stones most careful I v, 
and very many of those which had assumed n decidedly red 
tinge on theoxtcrnal surface, gradually change into the bluish 
gray colour of the Suiig kkar. There is reason to believe, 
that in a more advanced stage of the dceoinj^osition of the 
Symff khar, the reddish tinge changes intc^a white. It is like¬ 
wise a mistake to say that the two upper stories are cntln'ly 
composed of wliitc marlile, there arc some layers of white mar¬ 
ble, but there can be little doubt, for reasons to be stated innne- 
diutoly, that the marl)le was not ongiually employed in the 
erection of the pillar, but was inserted afterwards, at someone of 
tl^c times when it un<lerwent repair. It has been repaired thrice 
at least, once by Feiroz Toghlagli, again by Sekunclur Lodi, 
and lastly by the British government. A late writer on 
^ India has the following. *^TUe Kutub was the effect of 
bigotry unci faiiatieism, the invariable associates of Moslem 
invasion and power. The Hindu temples were destroyed, 
for many of tlieir relics W'cre perceptible iii parts of the 
Kutub. This fact alone,says Archer, decides the con¬ 
troversy as to the people by wlmm the pillar was built.^* In 
the three lower stages of the pillar, it is quite certain there 
is not a single Hindu stone. Some of the marble blocks in 
the upper stories would appear to have been, in the first 
instance, employed in Hindu buildings. There arc some 
inscriptions on the marble blocks, many of which are evi¬ 
dently modern ; but there are two which afford unmistake- 
able marks of antiquity. They are in the Sanscrit character, 
and all wc have yet been able to make out is, that these 
blocks w'ere dug out of the quarry in 1416 Sambat by a mail 
of the name of Sen. Now this was 24 years after the death 
of Feiroz, and consequently posterior to the first known repair 
of the pillar. It is by no means improbable, then, that 
these marble blocks were inserted by Sekimdur, especially 
as it is an historical fact that he demolished numerous Hin¬ 
du temples and appropriated the materials to other uses. 
However this may be, it is certain that the upper stories, in 
their present condition, are an entirely different work from 
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tlis tliree lower stories. Before the repairs by Major Smith, 
it mi^lit have been determined whether the two upper storios 
wr'fc entirely a later addition to the more ancient pillar, but 
n 'w it seems almost impossible.* It may appear somewhat 
extraordinary that in the midst of such a field of ruins, and 
B'lrh a demolition of Hindu architecture, no Hindu stones 
sbonld appear in the three lower stages of the pillar j 
hot their absence is very easilytsxplaiued. Most of the stones 
o n doyc'l in the temple of Prithi Raj are of a geological 
eh xrart 'r different from that of the stones of the pillar. Not 
o.ilv is this so, but they arc of a form unsuited to sucli a 
s^rnt fe. Some of these, round piil.ars, about two and a half 
f! !t high, are elaborately carved, and could manifestly have no 
place in s ieh a building. The only stoues that coiihl pns. 
aihlvhavc been employed, were long narrow slabs, that, among 
o^ber uses, frequently formed tlie lintels in the doorways, 
and the upper part of the frame work—so to speak—of tiic 
windows of the temple, but it is obvious that neither could 
th''se prove of service to the architect of a round pillar. 
B'the Kutnb a Hindu or a Mussulman structure; no use 
whatever could have been made of the materials of the for¬ 
mer Hindu buildings that were scattered about. 

Before entering on the question of the Hindu or Mahorae- 
dan origin of the Kutub, it may be necessary to refer to ano¬ 
ther error, into which many persons have fallen. Tlie opini¬ 
on has been pretty generally entertained, that the pillar was 
d'^signed for the minar, or one of the rainars, of a mosque. 
In olden times, they say, mosques had. sometimes only one 
minar. This may have been the case in other countries, but 
there is not the least authority for saying that such a custom 
ever prevailed In India. Besides, the great mosque at the Kn- 
tub never was finished. That this is a fact any one with half 
an eye can see. On the site of what was intended to be a mos¬ 
que, there was standing a magnificent Hindu temple. The 
greater part of this was pulled down; but the walls of the 

Since writin/^ tbe tbore^ssketch'or the Kutub, drawn hj Lieut-Col. 
HxttrHinsQn, before it was repaired hf Major Smikb, has been kindlj' placed at 
our disposal. This sketch at once shews, that tlie two upper stories must have 
existed ia a ilamaf^d state for a long rime. Certainty, they were not taken 
down and built again by Major Smith ; and they must have been talien down 
and rriiuilt at an earlier period, or the two upper stages must have been origi¬ 
nally erected at a later dato than tho three lower. As tar aa we can judge from 
tho drawing, it gives no countenance to tlie pinion that the external coating. 
If axtcmal coating there be^waa an after work of tho Mahommodoni, added to 
deceive posterity} it appears to us fuUy to boar out the reaao&iiig of a future page. 
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mosque never were completed^ tlie roof was never pat on, the 
interior never was cleared out. In what was intended to be 
the interior, to this day, stand lliuda pillars elaborately carved 
and covered with figures illustrative of the Hindu Mythology* 
Now this could never have hcen tolerated for a moment had the 
mosque been completed, and it is not likely that such a stu* 
peudous minar would have been erected, before the mosque was 
well begun. But what rendcra all further dispute al)out tlie 
matter unucccssary> is that no such thing has ever bten known 
as an inscription on the minar of a musjid, at least in the 
neighbourhood of Delhi. Why the column was erected, it is 
now, perhaps, impossible to discover. The Hindu says it was 
erected by Frithi Baj, that his daughter might ascend and 
pooja to the Jumna. Others that it is a column, monumen¬ 
tal of the complete overthrow of the Hindu Kings of Delhi 
by Shahfib-u-deen of Ghorcc, wliile there arc some who say 
that it was merely built as a watch tower. Of tliose opinions, 
the second appears to us to be the most probable. Tliat the 
Mahomraedaus did, sometimes, erect mouumcutal pillars, we 
know from tlie authority of Ferishta, who ascribes ten such 
to Ferozr, the very King who is said, in the inscription, to have 
^ repaired the Kntnb. Nor roust wc say, that the last reason, 
assigned for its erection, U an absurd one. It is our belief, 
that a person well acquainted with the local histories of Del* 
hi and Coel, could make out a strong case in favour of the 
opinion that the towers erected at both of these places, were 
built for the purpose of acquiring early intelligence of liostile 
movements in the immediate neighbourhood of those towns. 
We know that the confines of the seat of Government were 
frc^^ucntly laid waste by the incursion of Hindu Rajas, bauds 
of hostile Mahommedans, and plundering hordes of unsubdu¬ 
ed tribes. The following extract is from Brigg's Ferishta :— 

In the course of the year (A. D., 1265) an array was order¬ 
ed to extirpate a plundering banditti of Mewatties, who had 
occupied an extensive tract, about eighty miles, south cast of 
the capital, toward the hills, from whence, in former reigns, 
they used to make incursions even to the gates of Delhi. It 
is said, that in this expedition, 100,000 Mewatties were put 
to the sword ; and the army being supplied * with hatchets 
and other implements, clear<m away the wood for the circum¬ 
ference of 100 miles. The tract thus cleared, afterwards 
proved excellent arable land, and became well cultivated.” 

The question whether the Kutub is a Hindu or a Mahome- 
dan structure, is one that has occupied considerable attention, 
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nn>l Ills not yot been fairly disposeil of. The oldest residents 
nhvAt take diftcrent aidi^s, some contending that it waa 
nriilly bailt liy PriUn Tlij, although they can shew no autho- 
ritv fi)v it whatever. Could the works of the Poet Chuud bo 
roooverod, they might throw some light on the subject; but it 

to siy whether these works exist. The copy in 
the Delhi Collegis confessed on all hands to be spurious. 
V abouiid^ in Araliic and Perstan terms and allusions^ which 
di^;K>sc of tlic matter at once. Tlie pandits universally 
ftckrV)wIcdge tiijm forgeries. No aid then can be derived from 
the great liistorioal bard of the Rajpoots ; but perhaps such ttiilL 
in unnecessary. 

Wo have licard three arguments adduced in favour of its 
bring a Kinrlu building, but none of tbcm, it appears to us, 
of mneh force. One is the absence of all Iliudu materials" 
in tiie pillar, which it is imagined, would have been employed 
by the .NlMhommetUns from tlic neighbouring itiudu ruius. 
'fliis we liave already disposed of. Another is that some 
persons, most competent to judge and amongst whom Dr. 
Duff >vri9 named, who had had ample opportunity of becoming 
nrr|nriiMt(Mi with the Hindu Architecture of the Deccan, iin- 
juedinUdy on si'oingthe Kutub, pronounced it Hiiula. Now , 
>vi^ uovor have had an opportunity of examining the cclebra- 
tcnl i(uiiplfsun(l pngodosof tliesouth, it may seem presumptu¬ 
ous to queatiou the capacity of these men for correct observa¬ 
tion ; but except description lies, in a manner that beggars 
all description, there is scarcely a single point of agreement 
tlie styles of arcbitecturc disj^ayod in the Kutub, 
ami ill the pagodas of the south. We believe we are correct 
iri Ht.'huig, tlnit no solid stone circular pillar, with a winding 
5 «laii' ease, is certainly known to be a Hindu structure, just 
us such a thing as a Hindu solid pyramid is unknown. Ma¬ 
ny of the Hindu pyramidal temples, both north and south 
of tlu! Godavery, were unquestionally built at a date not far 
di stalltiraw that of the erection of the Kutub, but the styles 
of archHeeturc are utterly at variance. South of the Qoda- 
verv, the temples arc yery lofty, some of them rising to 
180. or *100 foctj bnt they do not slope ^fpiadually. They 
arc merely a succession of stories, €acl^«(|i^rower, than the 
one iroTucdiately lower, and the walls of ngidly perpendi¬ 

cular to the horizon/ North.of the QodaVery the same cha¬ 
racter ]>revai]s, and there are also round pagodas which bulge in 
the middle, so that at some distance from the ground, the cir¬ 
cumference of the temple is greater than at either citreml- 
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ty. According to the description of Colonel Todd^ Bishop 
Heber, and all writers who have \isited llajpootana, neither 
the Rajpoot style of architcctnre any thing iu common 
with tliat of tlie Kntub. The cclchratcd pillar of Chittoro, 
wInch Tod considers su|>crior to the KntiU) in design and* 
rniiiu'bs of eftoot, is—aecordiii*? to dcHcriptiuu—one hundred 
and twenty feet cousists of a succession of stories, rest¬ 
ing on pillars, and is cov(*rf tV with oruomcutul carving of 
every <lcs<Tiption—very ihllorcut fiom the simple majesty of 
the Kutuf). ll<*sidos, it is square. M iny of the pilloi'S in 
Jhiipootana, ui cording U> I£tjhe»*, '^taud on their Htnaller ends, 
^i'lu v consist of a succession of.stories, each being narrower 
tluni t ho one resting iij>ou it; a style uf column, botli dangerous 
nnd (I'^void of oruanv'ut. Moixyvcr, there U no Hindu pillar, 
sciting the Kntub for a inomeiit, iu the world, abomnU 
iug iu arches s(tituiti!ie:dly ih;4>ign<'d and beautifully c^ecut- 
cd —a <'(>nsi Icrution, we tiiiuk, sullieieut to decide the matter 
at oueo, 'I'lic fjK't is, the odds arc a thoiibund to one against 
a Hindu acquainfauecMvIih the principle oftuoarch. Had 
they known i Ije arch, either scimitifieaUy or practically, ib it 
jjossiblc that they wouhl mn'<»rhavc* employed it but in one or 
^ two .solitary instances, where the balaiKS) of evidence, on other 
groULuls, h against their eluim, of fl|||ritud erection. In the 
ts’ru|dc o( Prithi Jtaj, adjoining the pilmr, the arch is never at¬ 
tempted, but the dome is, of course, in the rudest possible 
wav. It inav be describc il thus, 'j’bo cireuinfcrencc of tlio 

» to 

base of the dome is a regular polygon, formed of the longnar- 
row slabs of stone, lor^ucrly alhidu<l to. Uvci every angular 
point of this polygon, another slab of stone is laid, ^vith its 
inner edge consulerahly advanced towards the center, but 
not so as to bisect thestoues on which it rests. The new po¬ 
lygon formed in this way, is proceeded with in the samo 
manner, till at last the whole conics to an apex. This it will be 
acknowledged, is a very rude way of atteiup ling the dome. 

The argument, then, stands thus:—imnujdiatcly befdre 
the Patau invasion the Hind as were entirely unacquainted 
with the arch. It is certain, that just about that time, 
thei'c were architects in India, who thoroughly understood 
it; it is certain, that the arch was very rarely, if indeed 
at all, employed in purely Hindu buildings, till within a very 
recent date; it is observable tliat the Putun arches and do 
mes, arc, in almost every respect, superior to tliose executed, 
by thd Moguls; can it be supposed, then, that the Hindus, 
just at the time of the Patan invasion, jumped atbnee, from 

H 
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ignoranoc and nulencss, to perfection and fiiusli, and tliat 
they lost this scientific and practical knowledge as quick I y 
as they fo\unl it? Did their wliolc acquaintance with tlie 
principle of the archj like Jon all's gourd spring up and 
irithcr in a night ? 

Another argument adduced is, that in Architecture, tim 
Hindus were in a far more advanced state tliau their Aft- 
ghan conquerors. In some respects this must, we thiuV, he 
conceded. Ah far ns carving, mould log, ornrunciilrl ucn'k, 
end sotiictliing nppronelniig to orders of urchilcrtUM' la <*(*in 
corned, the Hindus undouhte^lly had the Mq)Criont\. '/’hey 
were exceedingly iugcnious in some little things. a« they arc 
Hi the present day. None could exceed them iii nruainentrd 
carving and stone cutting. If we listen to eastern hyper hole, 
nothing could surpass the extent and magniUceiu'c uf tludr 
towns. The wulU of Lncknow were thirty miles r<jund ; it 
had thirty titousand shops for the sale of pfiu. Mali mood 
Ohus^navee saw tlicre a town, whieh thmugh pride, raised its 
head to tlio skies, and in lieaiity and ntreiigth was unrival¬ 
led. At Muttra, Mulunood <xmld not destroy the public 
buildings, either deterred by tlieir great strength, or srdur<'d 
by their surjmssiug beauty :—“ There arc here n thousand edi-« 
fioes, UN iirm ns the faith of the faithful, must of them of 
marble, besides inmimcrahlc temples ; nor is it likely this 
eitylms attained to its present condition, hut atl/ie expenee 
of many millions of deenars, nor <xiuld such another he con¬ 
structed under a period of two centuries/* Wo are told that 
this King, on his rpturn to (.ihiixnec, iustrueted by the inng- 
nidccnccof the editicTS of the Hindu towns, built the mos¬ 
que called the Celestial bride, founded a imiveiwity, &r., 
find that the nobles, spurred on hy the example of their 
King, endeavoured to vie with one another, in the magiiifi- 
cence of their public places, and in the erection of publicbuild- 
ings for the embclbslimcnt of the city, so tliat in a short time, 

me capital was on lamented witli mosques, porches, foun¬ 
tains, reservoirs, aqueducts, and ciatenis, beyond any city in 
the east/* This is all very creditable, no doubt, boti to 
Mahmood, and his toacben the Hindus; but in all this 
. there is no mention of eohiinns like the Kutuh, and we mere 
than suspect the description exaggerates as much as the say¬ 
ing of the Samarkand poet detracts;—^^Notwithstanding 
the numerous pntaccs built by Mahmood, who vaunted of 
tlieir beauty aud magnificence, yet we s(*e not one stone ia 
its proper place/^ Admiration of Indian carving and stone- 
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cnttlnp: is firqnrntly to be foimd^ fi'om tlie time of Sult;m 
Malunood to tijat of Teiimmr aiul io every instance^ 

tlier(‘ can lie little ciuiditi tliat Ilimlii workmeu were referred 
t;j. 'l<> the present day, we believe, whoever may. be the 
4h*$i»u<'rs, whoever may l>c the architects, tlic artisans are 
a'I ilMriits. There is a passa^^o in Kerishta wliicli is caU 
c d.iied to leadastriv, we copy tlic wlmle to pirvent mistakes, 
f; ini (.\)loncl transtatim. 'IVimour iHovoiitore<l the 

ciry,and seiz'd fh* himself 1^*0 ele|iliants, l‘J Hhiiioc<?roses, 
a*id a uuiuhor of eurious animals that iiad been eolleeted by 
r 'iroz Toirhlajfh 1'bo fine im^sqiio built liy that i^rinee, on 
t i of uhieh Uv had in.senb(d the liisfory of his rti^^n, 

w.is so moeh admired by 'IViimmr, that lnj earth'd tlie same 
arrliih'ctH and masons from Delhi to Samarknmh to build one 
oil a similar (linn. After bavin;; tiaiti'J lo daya at Delhi, 
'J .iinom' eommemaal his retreat to Ids tnvn country, and 
Knreheil out to i'(riroz:iba<l 41: , Jted^ ()f COUIW, wlial wo 
li ^\c principally to<h) with, i^tliowoial ‘arehiteel/ but it may 
)).• as M'cll to correct the whole |>:uis:ii;c. In thosij days there 
were in tlie n<*iyhbourho<id of modern Delhi, tlirco towns 
sit uted further to the soutli west than l'eiro;^ubad, and in 
the order we recite vi/,., Scercc, JaUanpnunah, and Delhi, 
'riiCAC towns wen) connected in a very peculiar mnnucu', which 
it is tiuiuH'i'ssarv to note just at present. But it w:oi iiearthci^e 
threv* t<)wusi that Tcimour reniaiurrl for 15 d%a ; it was thence 
lie se'oi^tcd, no^architi.'Cts, hut stonc-entters, and he then 
tUHis'hi d to I'Viror.ubad, wheix* be entered the mosque built 
by Feiroz, and therc^wenlthrou<;h all tlie f‘»rm of Ma)iomme<- 
(luu prayer. Uefurc Icnvin;; thin passage, wo shouhl wi^li to 
make one observation witli n^pcct to free translations, and 
tli d is, that in ,;cuorat, they do incalculable evil. An eu- 
tlior, to show his readinj;, must use a learned word for what he 
thinks an unlearned one. A Saxon compound will not serve, 
there miist be an elegant clnsnical ouc, and the sense is com** 
])let(dy changed. Nor does this haj^penonly with translators 
of an inferior stamp, it is frequently the case with the very 
best. The attention of the most patient and laborious will 
aonictime^ flag ; the acumen of the ablc^it mind will sometimes 
be uuable to discover idioms in one language, cutirely e<piva- 


Icut tp those of another; and as an inelegant trojislation will 
not take with the public, a false representation of facts must 
in many cases be conveyed. 

There is only one other statement of those who contend 
that it was originally built by the Hindus, that it is neccs- 
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snry to notice. To ncl*c>nn^ fi^r fha Anibic inscriptions, 
these ^ontloincn—for wliosi*. opitiioii >v*r have the highest 
respect—say, that the external facing wiJS cut away 

hy the Mohammedans, and a new one snppliriL Now we 
submit that, if such were the ease, it would liavo hoen de¬ 
tected long since by t)»c dearest cvidi’iicc. No external 
cording on sucli a lofty pillar, and super added at a date pos¬ 
terior to the erection of the pMlar, could have stood tlie wear 
and tear of more than ten centuries, without mauifesnng 
tiinnistatv(;al>le signs of separating fjom tlie main body 
of the pillar. Now we rcfmnt tlint we have examined it 
most carefully, and can discover nothing of the kind. This, 
however, could be completely determined, if in addition to 
the draw itig by Colonel Hiitcliinsoti, so kindly placed ut our 
disposal, u dcscriptwn of the condition of the juUur could 
be obtained, before the repairs hy Major Smith. From the 
jiarts lluit were in a dilapidate<l slate, the (jnestion ouglit lo 
have Ixvu set at rest. If a breach, through time and’deeay, 
had been made in any part of the pillar, tlm after cxtortial 
coating iimst have manifested symptoms of peeling ojf in a 
lump. Ilcsidcs, it is dillicnlt to conceive however the Ma- 
hijiumodans wouhl havi* gone lo the trouble nf entling away ^ 
tlie Hind cxtinnial facing, and ndUoing it I licnisclvcs, oidy 
tliat thoir posterity might be able to claim it as tlicir on n. 

Wo will now give the ti*unslatioii ot the inscri))tious‘*' on 
the pillar, nud then whoever has any d<inhl romainiug about 
the matter must we think he hard to satisfy :— 

This piUar was i)}Jured by lightuimj /Ac year seven 

hundred and sevenlyy and Fetroz Sallan^ by the grace of Gody 
caused H to be repaired. May the high Gud grant that H 
may never more be affected with fryiicy. 

This building was erected by the order of the great kxngy 
the honored monarchy the master of the Has of the peophy the 
lord of the inhabitants of the lands Arabia and Persiay the 
son of this world and the world to comey the most honored 
of Islam and its professors, the heir of the country of Solomon, 
the victorious Altamsh Stdtan Nasir, the chief of the faithful 
his time. 

This batlding was completed tii the time of the slave and 
sinner, Mohummed Davood^ King Altanish Taratune Nasre, 

* For these inseHptloiii we ut chWHf indchte^t ft AUt Ahmnd, Sudder 
Ameea of Delhi. Moulvee SyoH Mehommed, Moulroo Subhan BuksH, and 
Master lUm Kiaben, tencUm in ibe Delhi coilefe. The Inecrij^tiona are tak# 
ia order &ga the top dowawwdi. 
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the ^on of ri^hf and rvliffion, ^ave o/*d<Te (hat (he bnildhiff 
^fhon/d be completed. 

The pcQphety on ichoax be i^euce and »af<'(]!y hae declared^ 
that whosoever shall bndd a mostine for the hiph God, for him 
tvill God build as yood a lamse in Ptfradise. 

Dohiaye had a err tad lo that au^ipinons pHlar which was 
huill by his for met majesty the finlfau «tf Sal la ns, the xon of this 
V'ortd and the world to corns (Shehin^ahditin'a~al~(lc{‘n),viaii 
God taukc paradise his restiuy plare, and (hut damaye was 
repaired by the yreal, honored, and mered kiny, Jiadshah 
Serunder^ sun of Hehlol Lodi, may God pcrjnluale his empire 
and Gorernmeat, 

la the muath of RahUaUnrid, seven hundred and seventy, 

Upoutl^c ulxivo iii.4tTi(»tion3 u l^vir reumrtvs are accessa¬ 
ry. lu the first pilicc^ the name c»f Davoud, \v)io appears 
to have beciitlie Jircliitcct, cannot he clearly made out. A^cnini 
tlie roforeueo to the declaration of the [nH)[>hct| appears to 
militate strongly against our onvu opiniou that the pillar 
is uol the Miliar ol* a mosque. Dvery one, acquainted 
witli the quotations from, or refercuecs to, the Koran, wliicli 
HO much abound in eastern books and inscriptions, but from 
M’lncli, that outlicKutul) is so free, knows that very frequent¬ 
ly tlr • s nd quotations or references have very little rnlation to 
the R abject they are in loaded to illustrate. They are fur- 
fctdied and convoy only very distant uUudous. In tlie present 
case, s\icU a reference might be iusetribed on any building, for 
any Muhommedau purposes. 3lor<M)ver, wc arc certain that 
the pillar and the mosque utCoel (Allyglmr), are of very dif¬ 
fer cut <lates^ as will be scon pi'esently. Tbe mosque is fav 
more modern than the pillar. Could it be clearly shewn that 
on the site where the mosque at Cool now stands, a more an¬ 
cient mosque formerly existed, we confess it would be a 
strong case against us. Bat as far as wc arc aware, there 
is no reason to suspect this. A third obserTation wc should 
wisli to make on the inscription is, that the date on the base 
of the pillar, is that of the repair thereof, by Feiroxc Sultan. 
It appears that. Feirose caused bis inscription to he ma<le 
above that ascribing the completion of the pillar to Altamsb ; 
and then he wrote the date on the base. When it was again 
repaired, Secundcr Lodi, of course, not )>eing able to write his 
inscription below the date of that of Fnirozc, wrote it immedi¬ 
ately above it. These irregularities of inscription are a strong 
proof that it was originally a Mahommedan erection. Ifud 
they been conscioas of any defect in their title, they would 
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Ikivc tiVon oaiv tliat nil lUr. inscniitious wouhl Imvc l)orn 
ivi'ularly, and iu order. The final remark we will 
iu.iUo. \h that, w'itliout doulit, tiu? KutuI) Mijiar was begun by 
KuUih ul'deou l]ibuk, anJ iu all pmljability, the eoustvuetiuu 
of the three losvor w as completed by him, about the 

eud of tlie year o02. \Vc tiavc the authority of Keri'^lita— 
iiuforluuatcly \v(\ have lost tlie v* fereuee—for saying that a 
tii ip was |)Ut to the creetiou <itthe ndj<iiuing niosipic in that 
} Tliis is not at all improbable, as iu that year he was 

dofeatedncHr Ajrncrcbythe iliudiis, an<l bcscigcd iliiriiigapart 
of that year and the next, iu that very town ; and there is a 
great reason to liclievc that, for a short time, the Ilitnloos re- 
aequired the nseendciiey in Delhi, During the rcnniiiuler of 
bis life he was inunctSiul in war, and what was loss to his 
credit, for a few years in ditbauehery, so that lie could give 
biUlitth^ attrition to public buildings. 

We will now give poiti<uis of tl*e iiiscripthms on the Pillar 
and Mos(j\ic at AllygUur ; but wc desire they may bo t;d‘.eu 
enm grano. Wc have not yet bud the oppovtunity, jxn sunally, 
to in^^pci't them. Wo have b*‘cufuruis)ied with tleun by a na¬ 
tive e(jrrcspondent, who lias ecrlaiuly very indefinitL* lUJtious 
of dimensions. If wc give him implicit credit, the fr vis turn of 
the pillar yet standing, is seventy yards iu height, and was at 
one time throe hundred—a circumstanec that would complete¬ 
ly throw the Kutub and ull other pillars into the j>bade. TIjc 
passages below, however, may be considered as correct, and 
we promise our readers a short note on the subject, in the 
next Ledlie. Over thedoonrayof the l^ltnar is an Arabic in¬ 
scription, the translation of wliich is soincthing like the fol- 
lotving:— 

The fovndalhn stone of this piUar was laid durinff the reif/n 
of the Einpn^or, thf proterlor of f/ie nniversCf kin/f of kinr/s, 
d(fender of the faith, and heir to the dowinion and sh/net of So- 
lotnon, Abool Mozoffer Mahmood, son of SnUnn—may God 
make his Empire and Government pejpvtaal,—aRd arrordint/ 
to the directions of the leai^d Anzam KooUagh Khan, (he 
mirror of truth ar^ religion, Chief of the Chi(f of Sirv and 
China, otherwise called Bulhune Shutnsee. on the lU/A of 'Rajub 
653. 

The Malnnood hero mentioned, was the youngest son of 
AUamsh, and Kootlngh Khan was ono of tive most iuHn- 
eutial Chiefs about Delhi, who manned the mother of Ilfah- 
tnood, after the death of Altamsh. Ho, through his wife, fell 
iiito ciUgracc, the very year after the date mentioned in the 
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in'^cription. The following P€)\nan iuscriptiou ia on an arch 
of tlio Mosque : — 

In the mme nf Qoil xrho w mcrafn] to aU in thin tvorhf^ ond 
paeticu^at'hj to and in itunn nl'ine in the world to comOt 

L<md pralaes and vohtinaal llutitiH In' to Cod^ tha! I^ihr ster^ 
vont uf the hoiue ivhich w thv wnj!am of uH proph, l^aldl Kfmn 
lia/fakoor, Ho/.il Jan//, son of MiJ/anttUf^il Ihff, fnj caale a Mo^ 
ffhttl '/urkntffHf iaIiaAilt/ut of I, /otfU' /nm i holdrt/, oftl of the 
charity ftunl of the hohj proplwly io lay thr fnandnixon of (he 
yroat oixsiinvttoi thr writ, in tU txjx nr I 13 :\iv ll'\7) llyrn it 1 1 
to ycl it cootphfed in I he tjcftr 11 M, rorrvsptnitVnty to the 11 ♦/» 
xjvnr of the uece/tsion to /he thro/w of ^ilohawnnnl i^hnh Dnihhtth 
Vihnsve, No one has hamln and tomjta‘y so as iu be ah!e to 
thank God^ as ftr omjhi to Iw thftnkrd. 

Wo have only to draw aitesuiou to ilip diffoient dutes of 
tlirir inscriptions and to luld, n>at our opinion of the pillar 
at Delhi, hciii;'iiucoiinected with the Musjid» will not be sha¬ 
ken until it cau be satisfaclorily rIu'WU, that on the site of 
this n^odern Miwjid at (kwd, a former Musjid stood, the date 
of whose erection corresponded to that of the pillafi 


I. 

There arc moments when the gayest 
Feci unbidden terror near, 

Like the guests of Czar Domitian 
At lus gltastly board of cbccr. 

II. 

Moments — when the best and bravest 
Fiiul a shadow on the soul— 

Find a weariness in striving, 

Aud a longing for tb# gouli 


M. 
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V OUniiNE 1)E CJIEVALEIIIE. 

Ainoiijf tljft IVnich who ficromp.imetl God¬ 

frey of Jiouiiloii to the Holy Land Mas Hugh, Castdlaiu 
or Lonl of St. Oinor. As soon as IhddM'in had aBccnded thp 
tln uiio of Jerusalem, he losl no time in recompensing those 
warriors who had raised himself to this proud station, and on 
Ifugh he Ijcstowcd tin? principality of Galilee and the Lord¬ 
ship of Tilx'rias. llcmcc, by con option, be w as RCiierully 
styled Hues tie Talmric. It would appear that Hugh was 
taken prisoner by the Sultan Salad in, who dcmajulcd at hi a 
hands a lull initiation into all the forms and observances of 
the institution of Knighthood. In compliance with this request 
or coimmuul, the captive Knjglit composed u poem, entitled 
in tlie oi iginul manuscript: Chi commenclm J'urdene de 
Chcvalorie, cusi ke li Quens Hues de Tabnric Tensigna uu 
Soudan Salcluulin.”—Tins poem mc have now attempted to 
render into literal English prose* 

■ - It is good to converse u ith a man of sense, because one 

may thus acquire knowledge, prudence, and courtesy. An 
e.\e(dlcnt thing is it to frequent such etnnpany. WJioever * 
takes heed uulo his deeds will never fall into folly. For we 
find it ih Solmnon (Prov. xxviii. 13) tfiat every wise man 
dues all Ills M'crkH ot)enly and honestly, and if ever per¬ 
chance ho err through ignorance, he may be pardoned as 
soon as lie is willing to forsake his errors. It now behoves 
me to relate iii rhymes, a talc that 1 h*card told of a certain 
King, who formerly jmsscssed gi*cat sway in pagan lands, and 
a most loyal Saracen. Ilis name was Sakhadin. Cruel 
ho was and oUuu times much did ho trouble our faith. To 
our people also he wrought much mil through bis pride and 
\i<deuce. ^ And thus it huppeued on a time that a prince 
came to the battle, whose name was Hues of Tabarie. With 
him there was a great compauy of the Knights of Galilee, 
for he was Lord of that country* Many feats of arms they 
performed that day, but it pleased not the Creator, whom 
wo style the King of Glory, that ours should Lave the victory, 
for in the cud Priuce Hues was token prisoner. Then he 
was led down the street to the presence of Salehadin, who 
addrei^sed him in his Latin, 'for he knew him right well.* 

* By ihU mof%\ wm ilmply intended tb« pocolUr of sny one. It wii 

even npplwd to the fnhuloui epeoeh of bird*. skiuaeii on iuterpeeUr, 

or ftmn of mtuy teD|ii0ft« 
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Hues, TTcll pleased am I by l^fahomet, that I hold 
you fastj aud of one thing 1 a^ssure you—you must pre* 
pare to die or pay a heavy ransom.” To this Prince Hues 
replied : Since you have given me the alternative^ X 

take the choice of redeeming myself^ if I have means to 
do so.”—Yea,” quoth the Kiug, ‘Wou shall coimt over ti> 
nie a luiudrcd thousand Besants.”* Sire, I could not 


attain Ip that supi, wcroIto*scll all my lands.” 
you will do it.” 'MIow, Sii-c?” You arc of great 
hardihood and full of all chivulrVi so that men will not 
refuse to pay your ransom if you ask it of them; at leasti 
they will give you great gills and tlniH you will be uUo 
to acquit yourself towurds me” ” Hut let me ask, how 
can I go from hence ?” Salcliadin unsworcci, and suid, 
'* Hues, you shall pledge me your word that you will return, 
and that in two years without fail, you shall discharge your 
ransom or render yourself a prisoner •, on t)as condition 
you may go heuce.” ” Sire, 1 thank yon, and to all this do X 


agree ” 

Then he demanded permission to depart for his own 
country, hut the king took him hy the hand and Icdliim into 
his chamber, and gently besought him, and said.” Hues, 
* by the faitli you owe to the God of your law, instruct me, for 
much do 1 wish to attain unto a ^)crfcct understnudiug, and 
fain would I know how they make knights.” ‘^Fuir Sire,” he 
replied, ** I will not do so, and I will tell you why. The holy 
order of knighthood would be badly employed in you, for 
you have neither hap^nm nor faith, aud you belong to an evil 
law. Great folly slioiud I work were 1 to clothe and cover a 
duiighcap in linen cloths to prevent it from being offensive. 
Kever should I so succeed. In like manner I should equally 


err, did I admit you into such au order. 1 dare not attempt 
it, for much should I be blamed.” ” That you will not 
be, Hues,” said he, ” and you cannot be to blame for you are 
in my prison, and must do my will, even though it displease 
you.” Sire, since I most sahmit, mid have no power to say 
you nay, I will do it without more delay.” 

Then he began to teach him all that it behoved him to do. 

He made him trim his hair and bis beard and beau¬ 


tify his countenance, as becomes a new Knight, after which 
he put him into a bath. And when the Soldan demanded 


* Tht Bewt «4a * coia enmnt ftt Byfintimn, «n4 wm worth about ton 
lolf ,—10 that iht* nntom denaaded by tho SotUn would imount to 60,000 
livras, or on<«t«ntb of tlio luai oxaeWd from Loull ii, 

o 
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what that siguifiod, flues Tabarie replied, Sire, this hath 
ill wliich you bathe yourself has this siguiiicatioQ. Like as 
tiic infant bom in sin comes forth from tl»e font after being 
baptised, so must yon. Sire, come fortli witliout aoy villainy 
nnrl be full of courtesy; you must baUic yourself in all good 
and honourable and courteous tloiiigs, and make yourself be- 
lovcul by all/* Truly IhU is a right fair coimnandmcut,** 
exclaimed the King, c 

When he had taken him out of the bath he laid him 
in a fine bed, tliat was made for great <lc]ight. 

Hues tell me witliout deceit >vhat is tiic meaning of 
this.” Sire, this bed siguiilcs to vou, that we must by 
our chivalry strive to gain a bed iu i'aradiso, such as (iod 
Touchstifes to those who love him, for this is tlic heel of 
repose.” 

Wlicu he had laid a short time iu the bed, he made him 
get up, nmi clothed him in white linen gunneiits. 

Then linos said to him in his Latiu: ^^Sire, deem it not a 
nux'kcry—these jmre white garments next your flesh, give 
you to uuderstiiud that Knights should always Uv'wc to keep 
tlu'inselvcs clean if they would attain unto Ilcavuu.” 

After that, he put on him a scarlet robe. 

And Sulrhadiii greatly marvelled, why the Prince should 
do this. llura,** quoth he, ‘‘ wUut sigiiilu's this robe V” 
Hues of Tabarie made answiu*: Sire, this robe giv(?s you 
to understand that you must be ready to shed your blood 
for tlic service and honour of God, and in defenee of the 
Holy Church, that no one may attempt aught against licr, 
for all this must a Knight do, if he woufd do what is pleasing 
before God. This is the meaning of the scarlet robe.” 

Then he placed his feet in shoes of brown stufi^ and said 
to him. 

“ Sire, without fail all this reminds ns by means of the.se 
dark shoes, that you ever keq^ in thought death and the earth 
wherein you will lie, Avhence you came, and wlutlier you vdM 
return. Therefore take heed to your eyes that you full not 
into pride, for pride must never exist, nor remain, iu a 
Knight, To singleness of mind he should ever tend.” ^^All 
thisis good to understand,” said the king, ^^and I am well 
pleased to hear it.” 

After that he stood up, and the other girded him with a 
fair white belt of little width. 

Sire, by this belt is understood that you must preserve 
your flesh, your loins, and your body^ in the cleanness and pu* 
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rl' ofviranitv, awl (Vs pi sc and avoid luxury. For Knights 
feliojiil < vc** I >vo toii H'p ilicir bodies pure, that they in no 
way “It is good to be upright’^ observed 

tlu* !• .. 

VofSi Ik* fixlened two spurs on Iuh f ;t, and said to liim, 

\ih': evo \ as you would \i\Ai lliat your cluof;i‘r should 
\h‘ o1 foot, uud prompt to go hither, mul thither at 
*. * *;i. ;rli,n» Vou strike Him with the spur, so do these 

r>ui*s, whieli arc ailt all over, siguily that you should rver he 
f’uiij miiulcsl t) s rve God, all your life, for Si) do idl Knights 
\\u<) I oc 111 n\Yiih a perfect aud pure heart/' Much did tliis 
]»!ease Saliliadiu. 

^Iter wliieh Ids sword was ^ird(*d on hii side, and lie 
denvuulcd the mcatiing <if the “ Sire, Huid he, this 

is a guarantee against the n^saults of tlio enemy. The 
tuo edg(^s of the blade arc to let you know llml a Knight 
Hhuuhl evirr he Ituul and upright,— that in to say, Im ought 
ever to protect the iioor maiisn that the rich do not oppress 
him, ami to Hu^taiu the feeble so tliat he alrong do not 
iu'*«ltliim. Thi'< in a work of charity/’ To this Salehadiu 
readily a •^ell^*d, after Im bodhcaid his words. 

Tliun the Kioght put on his head a pure white cap, and 
told him the meaning of it. 

“ SiR\ yon heboid bow that this cap is without stain, fair, 
wliite, aiicl pure. So, in like manner, at the day of juilginent 
we must deliver up our soul to God, free from all sin and folly 
such as the ilesh is ever committing, in order to obtain a 
share of llie joys of«paradise: for tongue cannot relate, nor 
car hear, nor heart imagine, tlic loveliness of that paradise 
reserved for tlic faithful scr>*anls of God.“ The King listen¬ 
ed to ail this, and then asked, if there was yet more to do. 

“ Yes, Sire, but I dare not doit.” “ What is it then ?” 

“ It is the Accoladc/'t 

“ Why have you not pren it and declared tlie meaning 
of it 

Sire, it is in order to remind you of him who has dubbed 
and ordained you Knight. But 1 will not give it you, for Z 
am your prisoner, and I will do nothing wrong for any 
thing that may be said or done. Therefore I will not striko 

* In ihe orspnat. the voH \% ^nne/dmred'ettbrr fnm tiii hsiin dr 

mora probtbly s conaption of//'Odum tbs Uitcr / bring frcqnciitJy changed 

into b, 

t ChtH U edp/* This won], s'tsrwardi corropted mto and the Dodsra 
tnp, u derived from the Latia tQhpktu, e blow. 
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you, aiul you must not be clisKati^fiod as it is. But never- 
tlu'lcss, 1 will, show and teach you, aud explain four spe¬ 
cial things that a new Kuiglit must hold unto, all his 
life, if he could come unto honor. In the first place he 
must have nought to do with false judgment, uor must 
ho rest in any place where there U treason, but at 
once depart, if he cannot turn aside the wrong. The 
second thing is passing fair.* lie must never withhold 
his counsel from dame or damsel, but if they have need 
of hiTQ, he must aid them to the utmost of his power, if he 
W4)uld earn praise aud esteem. For he must honour women, 
and to maintain their right, cndui'C great fatigues. The third 
matter, of a truth, is that he must observe nhstinenne, and 
must fast on Friday to keep in mind that Jesus Christ was 
pierced with a laneo for our redemptiou, and thst pardon 
was granted to Lougis.t All his life he should fast on this 
day, for the sake of our Tiord, uidess he be prevented by 
sickness or some other sntlicicnt cause. And if he cannot, 
for such reasons fast, he ouglit to make it up with Heaven by 
giving alms or by other good works. The fourth matter is 
the last, and everyday ho ouglit to hear Mim, aud if he have 
the wherewithal, to make an ottering. For it is good to 
otfcfr uuto Ood, and oftentimes it brings down a blessing.” 

The king understood right well all that Hues rcc(muted unto 
him, and much pleasure did he take therein. After that he 
arose and, when he was fully arrayed, entered straiglit into 
his chamber. 

There he found fifty Admirals,* who, all belonged to his 
sway. Then he seated himself on his throne, and Hues 
placed himself at his feet, but forthwith the king raised him 
xip aud caused him to sit on high, and said. 

Know, of a truth, that because you are a prudent and 
pood man, I will bestow on you a most worthy favour. For 
I freely promise, that if any of your people be taken in battle, 
and you come to require him of me, for the love I bear you, 
he shall be set at liberty. Now ride through my land fairly 
and peaceably. Of your men that may hereafter be taken, 
1 will give you up ten, if you will bear them olF hence.” 

* ifl V en im« Mailed to soldier, who pSeroecI the siile of onr SAtiour* 
IL Lu been bKuwise h4nded down to ue, on isood authority, that this 

mtui ftutfered frrim a moUdy of tb^eydt» and having Ti>b>)e<) them widi tbo blood 
aii*l water which Itaued from tha wound, was restorod to perfect sight. 

• Muitral Ytos originally an Arabian title for the Covnmor of a Province* 
or the Commander of sea and land forces. 
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Sire/^ lie rciilicrt, your goodueiis merits my best 
thanks. ButT douot forget, that you told me uheuever I met 
with good and sensible men, to a;$k of them to aid me in my 
r«msoin. Now I can no where hud a l>ettcr or more sensiblo 
man thah yourself, fair sire. Therefore give it unto me, as 
is right, si I ire you have taught me to ank.^’ 

At tills Salcbadiu laughed, and niadr answer, 

You have iudecd liegun Htll, and I w ill gi\r you without 
guile Hfty thousand good bc^:ants, for it is uut iny will that 
you should fail throngli me/' 

ilc then stood up and naid to Prince Hues, 

You shall go to cacli Bai-oii, and I will go with you.^' 
Sirs, coutiuued the King, gnvc each of you something to this 
great Prinre to make up his ransom/' 

And the Admirals all round hrgaiv to give him something, 
until he \iaA fully made up his raiiMom and hud thirteen 
thousand bcaauts over uud above—so much did they promise 
and bestow. 

TIum Hues demanded permission to return home for much 
he desired to quit the payniui land. 

You shall not go hence," quoth the King, "until you 
^ have received Ihe 13,000 bcsatiU, they [iromiHcd to give 
you." And lie turned to his treasurer and imminanded liiiu 
to pay the money, and afterwards recover it from thos<^ who 
liad promised to give it. So the Hesant« wore W(sighed out 
and given to Count Hues, who was constraiiiod to take tlicin, 
wliethcr he would ©r not- Kor rather would he liavo employ* 
cd them to redeem hrs people, who were in prison and cap* 
tivity in the hands of the Saracen 

When Salehadin heard thin, he swarc by ^rahomet that 
they should never he redeemed. 

On learning this, Hues had groat sorrow of heart, but he 
dared not further entreat the king, in as much as he had 
sworn by Mahomet, and be feared to nnger him. Then he 
commanded his ten companions, whom he had chosen, to 
make ready, for that he was about to conduct them back to 
their own country. But be remained there yet eight full days, 
being feasted with much merriment, after that, he demanded 
a safe conduct through the Paynim lands. And Salehadin 
granted it to liim t^ethcr with fifty guards to escort them 
in safety, without pride or fraud, beyond his territory. 

So they set out to return to their own country and the 
Prince of Galilee went with them, though much be grieved 
for the comrades he was coustrained to leave there, but he 
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could not do oLlicrwisc, however lie tnipht regret it. Tims 
Iio came back to liiii owa hinds—himseif the eleventh—ami 
lie shared amongst his friends the wealth he had l)roa<;ht 
witli him I so that many a man was enriched. 

Ucrc follow nearly a Imnrlrcd lines of moral reflections, 
aii( tic yii(Tn ooneliulcs in tic folloning menner,—) 

!Kt si truisi lisant cn latin, 

De bones ceuvres, bone fin. 

Or prions au definement 
Chelui qui cst sans finement, 

Quant nous venrous au dcfiiicr, 

Que tious puissonmcH si liner 
Quo nous aions la joic lino 
Ki as IjOiis mic ne define, 

Et pov oclui qui cliou cRcrist, 

Quo il soit avoce JliesivCrist, 

Et cn Vonnour Suiutc hCurio 
Amen, Amen, chascniis cn die,— 

EsVf^HcU li Ot'dres de Vhevuhrie. 



LEDLIE’S MISCELLANY. 

OCTOBER, 1SS2. 


SHAKSPERE^S COWARDS. 

PAROLLBS. 

A few eveninga ago we were sitting in our own arm chair; 
between our lips the fragrant cheroot was merrily wasting 
into thin air; by our side the tumbler of favorite beverage 
(its name we conceal) waa gradually diminishing; we were 
reading the play of ** All's well that ends well/' or ** Love's 
labor won/' when our eyes fell upon the following passage. 

Page. Monsieur Parolles, my Lord calls for you. (exit) 

Par. Little Hcleo^ farewell, if I can remember thee, I 
will think of thee at Ck)urt. 

Helen. Monsieur ParoUcs, you were bom under a cha* 
ritable star, 

* Par. Under Mars, I. 

Hel. I especially think, under Mars. 

Pur. Why under Mars ? 

Hcl. The wars have so kept you undar^ that you must needs 
be born under Mara. 

Par. When ho wa^ predominant. 

HeL When he was retrograde, I think, rather. 

Par. Why think you so? 

Hel. You go so much backward when you dght. 

Par. THAT*S FOB ADVA N TAOS. 

Good I what a Parthian the rascal was I 

Our next reflection was that Parolles and his brother cow* 
ards in Shakspere, though deserving well of posterity, have 
not received their proper mite of approbation, their crown of 
laurel which they so well merit. We may except Falstaff 
perhaps; but the others have been neglected, have been 
slighted, or at least damned with fkint praise—and whj^ 
said we, is this nnmerited neglect ? Because they were edw* 
ards, men who shrunk from seeking the bubble reputation 
even at the cannon's mouth 7 Smely not I If th^ ^ere 
cowards, blame nature, don't blame them. . Poor creatnrea 
perhaps, but as the? came from the great workshop ! Then 
we further reflcctea that the Doke'et Wellington had stated 
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shakspkre's cottahds, 

liis belief tliat all men were brave, i. e. physically so ; thoiif^li 
thoro arc ssoiuo cxccpiions to tlic ooiitrary. WcOl th< n, siii<l 
wo, it Ills (Ji'iicc be au ai*r«aut cowanl \< bomctljiug out 

of lavturr*, a tiling in luniself, soiiu^tliiiig to be aiiaiired a(, ra¬ 
ther than despised —au exception to a general rule, a 
n(/lur<p ; an object of pity perhaps but not of contenip* ; 
charity forbid m’ that. Mevides he may posses:; some quaHties 
wliich call for approval ; for InstatM'O, he may be slow to take 
otfenen, tlisplny singular good^nalure, |inlieuro, an<l great 
meekness under pcrsecuHon, ;iud if to these admirable (piali- 
ties, ho ailds a fund of never ceasing luutionr, mo'iug our 
risible fh<rnlti<‘s to their projUT CM'reisc, verily, w<' think that 
be is not worse than other freaks of iiaturo in the unininl 
formation. Hi* is betler than a dwarf unv dav. A dwarf 
has only one jt'kc to i^Oer, that of iadiig less tlum uthrv peo¬ 
ple. And as lie is only as bitic one hour ns lie was the 
preceding, tlicn' is of course o Hatneness about Inin, lint a 
Coward lias a thousand l*hases «if windy )>r<*timsion, of vcv- 
bosc^ poin[Ki8ity: and lur must ho prcparocl with ever vary¬ 
ing sliilts to support Ids as*nmcd, or conceal his real eharae- 
ter. Wo wont say tlial we ai'C ])artial to Cowards*; hut 
M'O will confess that wo arc umre than partial to Sliaks-, 
pores raoiiuf words, to KaUtalV, to l\vin, iHstol, Bardulph, 
et /toe f/oHifS ounte. Wo love them. 

After all, we are lutnian, great and small, faint and sfout- 
hc'urtcd ; and what boast is there in a maids being bravo? 
He may be physically brave, aiul yet fear ghosts—and shrink 
from walking in a dark forest hy night at the very witching 
hour. Or su|iposo lie is physically brave and morally brave 
too 5 M'hat does it profit liim ? It is all vanity and vexation 
of spirit, lie dies, and there's an end o* it, 

** Kxpende llamiibalcm, quot libras in ducc summo 

Invenies 

Not oijc ! not n quarter of a lb. not an ounce ! 

Prithee, iToralio, tell me one thing. 

JhraHo, What's that, my Lord? 

IlamM, Dust thou thiuk Alexander looked o’ this fashion 
i' tlie earth ? 

Hoe. E’en so. 

Ham, And smelt so? pah I (throws down the skull.) 

Hot, E’en so, iny Lord. 

Of course he did, and so did Horatius, so did Joshua and 
Epaminondas, not to speak of every body who fought at 
Troy^ aud thousands before them. 
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Vixcvc forti'H ante Apamenmona 
Multi I sc cl oumcH ilhirryina))ilo9 
r^iuitur ig;noli(|U(* loiiga 
Ko.'tc.^’ 

To tills pu'ss tlioy must cotuc; tlicy have all stopped a 
buug-liole Ijy tliU time. 

Iiiipeml ('iCKiir, i1ea<l, and tunuul lo <'ljiy, 

Miglit st'kj> a holf, to keep tlic nmd away : 

O, Unit ll'e eaitli, nliic'U kepi tti<‘ not Id m awe, 
Sliould |»at<*|j a wall lo e\jie| tnc u inter's llawV 

Aye, audnuivc than thut«^man csiU man,cowards and hravo 
men alike—ShakspercMlid’nl kno'i tliat: iierhaps la* does now ! 

Again, ill these dujs vilH*n the* IVact; Sm ic*ty are going lo put 
XL Stop to war alt »gi’tlier, tlie coward will he aide to hold nj) 
his head, :uul tlie merrier and plcasanUr lie is, the hetter 
for society at large. 

But to fi5haksper<'’s Cowards., 'I'here is ix" Ifotihofinfik 
about them, which renders iln^ n hole fraternity very 
clolightful eoinp«anionK, for an hour or so, and if for no cdhcr 
reason tliun that they possess u ec.*rtain amoiiul of gootl 
fellowship, and a ati'iH' (I'wm sort of philosophy for rainy 
xveathcr, \vc .slujuld esteem them uiul c*nlti\ate their ac- 
cpiaiutauee. 'riic'V have another great merit; they arc <'gre- 
gious liars; limy lie witli a circnnistancc, nay, with many c ir- 
cuinstauccs. 'They gi'cyou a narrative, a hook, vohunrs ofiuss, 
tliey injnie however no one, hy design. They aic: not |U!i lia|is 
the best companions for yoniig men. Consrn'f with tlicnn 
and you sliall not avoid a certain taint of jd^'h, )mt yon shall 
M ar**h it uK like Frinrc Hal and Poirus. ^I'heir lies arc not 
tincharihihle, they arc simply told for f^elf aggraudi/iement. 
Tor instance Parolles, whose; life and character wc shall pre- 
s(’utlv (Icserihc, was an out and out liar, in the true sense of 
ttu; word, ttfiirtHlhlc uti'itdtt.r —tliough Ilornco did not use 
it exactly in that meaning. There is virtue in this—edoniN 
right liar is better tlian a mere story-teller. It is his vocu- 
tit)u to lie ; he makes his path straight in the world by 
doing so, ami conceals from the general public his want of a 
mere phy'*ieal quality, animal courage. Parolles does this 
for a long time ; above all from bis patnni and friend ller- 
train—thrngh not from the shrewd yet honest old man of the 
world, T^afeu, or from tho pmx; and un.sojjhisticatcd nature of 
the young nicdicincr Helen. She; know liiin right well, and 
why ? Wc will toll you, fair readers ! Because slie waa in 
love with tlm ohstinute patrician Bertram, ParoUcs^ master, 
auii the iKict very naturally makes the eye of love kceu*sight«> 
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ed, and Ifelen narrowly observes all those persons who follow 
the mau to whom she in secret lias pledged her yoimg heai*t« 

I love him for his sake, 

And yet I know him a notorious liar, 

Think him a great way fool, solely a coward. 

Yet these'fix’d evils sit so fit in him, 

That ttfly take place, when virtue’s steely bones 
Look bleak i’ the cohPwiiid] withal, full oft wc see 
Cold wisdom waiting on superfluous folly/* 

Of course wc do—motley is your only wear. There is 
Parolles, liar, fool and coward, yet these attributes so fitted 
him, that, mark you, he takes the wall of virtue, aye, and of 
the saints too tot that matter,—but nevertheless, gentle 
Helen, you did not quite know Parolles, he was more 
knave than fool, as we shall see presently, though morally, 
a fool, wc grant you. 

Parolles, we find, about to sot forth with Bertram, Count 
of llousillon, to join the Court of the King of Prance, lie 
has the smart dialogic with Helen, which we have quoted, 
is worste<f, l>ut promises, though he is too full of business to 
answer her acutely,” at some future time to come back a 
courtier, with instruction that shall serve to naturalize her, ^ 
and make her understand whatever advice shall be thurst 
upon her. 

After this we do not sec our Coward for some time, or 
rather we do not /tettr him, though he docs appear as a dumb 
waiter iu the presence of Majesty on hia Lord’s introduction 
at Court. But in the o()cning sceueof the 2nd act, he is 
very great, afl'cets a martial bearing, a knowledge of camps 
and men, and lies magnificently and with a circumstance in 
order to increase his reputation for courage; he next takes 
n|K)n himself the duties of Mentor and reads the Count 
a lecture upon good manners. He is rather hard upon Ber¬ 
tram for 

Home keeping youth have ever homely wits.’* 

And this is his first appearance in the fashiouai)le world. 
He soon however improves in sttvoir faire, and delicacy 
nndcr the exquisite training of sweet” Monsieur Parolles. 
The young Count had been forbidden to join the party set¬ 
ting out for the Italian wars ; at this order of the king’s, the 
fiery noble is very impatient, and justly so; for he has heard 
that a campaign in that beautiful country is a most delight¬ 
ful expedition, and then those girls of ItsW,” are so very 
fond of handsome yo\ing men and dote on a rrcnch warrior. 
The king by the bye has done all he could, by wamiug 
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^Ts young LoHs iigauist these Ladies, to produce in their 
hearts a violent disposition to know more of tliom. 

Tlioac girls of Italy, take heed of them; 
They say, our French lack language to dcuy, 

If tlicy demand 

but to Purollcs—f)ue of the young Lords expresses his regret 
that Bertram must not accompany them, Paulies iinomdiate* 
ly answers for him* • 

A 

^ Tis not his fault ; the spark— 

2nd Lord. tis brave wars I 

Purollcs lies at once. 

" Most admirable ; I have seen those wars,” 

Bertram determines to steal away from court, and the 
young Lords take leave of tlicm. 

]3i Lord. Farewell Captain. 

2nd Lord. Sweet monsieur Pawlles.” 

« 

Then our Captain is excellent, full of big words, but terse, 
curt and military. 

Par. Noble heroes my sword and yours arc kin. Oond 
sparks and lustrous, in a wonl, good metals:—You shall liml 
in the Regiment of tlic Spiiiii, one Captain Spurio, with Ins 
eiOiitrice, an emblem of war, here, on his sinister check ; it 
WHS this very sword cntiouched it, say to him, I live; and 
observe his reports for me. 

2ncl. Lord. We shall, noble captain. 

Per. Mars dote on you for liis novices.” 

And well MonsicurParoUcs knows they arc novices, fine game 
for him: pigeons to w remcml^crcd, wortli plucking hereafter. 
He then proceeds to reprove Bertram. 

Use a more spacious ceremony to the noble Lords: you 
have restrained yourself within the list of too cold an adieu : 
be more expressive to them; for they wciir tljcmsclvcs in 
the cap of the time; there, do muster true gait; eat, apeak, 
and move under the influence of the most rreeived star: 
and though the devil lead the measure, such are to be fol¬ 
lowed : after them and taken more dilated farewell.” 

If Helen had heard these sentimeuts, we fancy that even 
she would be disposed to admit that thci-e was more of the 
knave titan the fool about this "notorious liar.” 

They shortly after ward 9 find the old and honest Lafeu amus¬ 
ing himself with giving worthy Captain Parollesabitofhisinind: 
he takes exception at being called the Count’s man, ** such lan¬ 
guage roaynotl>e understood without bloody succeeding”—but 
Lafeu is too old for the wrath of such a mau as our Captain. 
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T^fi/eu. T must tell thee, sirrah, I^write man ; to which 
title a;jc euuuot bring thee,” 

Pur. What I dare too well do, T dare not do/^ 

lint Lufeti, before deceived for a short time during two 
ordinaries,” (that is at the same tabic on tw'o different occa- 
sio(us) into tliinking him a pretty wise fellow, lias now found 
out Parollcs,and 4 arcs not when be loses him. Hois ^'agood 
window of lattice—a casement iwhicli need not be opened, 
for a man looks through liini.” 

Par. My Lord, you give me most egregious indignity, 

Lnf, Aye, with all my heart; and thou art M'ortliy of it. 

Par. 1 havd not, my Lord, deserved it. 

La/ Yes, good faith, every dram of it; and I will not bate 
thee a scruple. 

^ in ^ if ifi 

Par. My I^ord, yon do me most jn«upj)ortablc vexation. 

Laf. I would it were hclUpains for tby sake, and rny 
poor doing etovnal.” 

Poor PiiroUcs! what not a word ? no, discretion is the bet¬ 
ter part of valour—but, “HU beat him, by my life, if I can 
meet him witlinny convenience, an he were double and double 
a Lord, IMl have no more pity of his age, than 1 wonldhavo of— 
lUl heat him, an if I could but meet him again.” The merry 
old Lord enters immediately, and Parollcs receives “ hard 
and undeserved measure” of abuse : hut determines to lot such 
conduct “ ho'concealcd awhile.” Ijiifeu hints to Bertram that 
his corn panion is not the great soul that he takes him for. 

“ Herl, It may be, you have mistaken him my Lord. 

Laf, And shall do so ever, though 1 took liiin at his 
prayers. Believe this of rae, there can bo no kernel in this 
light lint \ the soul of this man is in his clothes; tinist him 
not in matters of heavy consequence: 1 have kept of them 
tame, and know their natures.” 

Then eouics a capital answer from ParoUes to the green¬ 
horn his master. 

“ Par. An idle Lord, I swear. 

Bert. I think so.” 

But evil day^ are coming upon our worthy friend Pa¬ 
rollcs. Even the young Lords aare beginning to ^nd out the 
coward. A drum has been lost in an engagement and Parollcs 
is above all others the man who has lamented the loss of 
national honorinthe abscnccofthe drum from the regiment, 
and he will not be comforted; he therefore is to be the noble 
spirit who sludi recover it. This is his trial, though he 
knows it not. If he recover it, then Bei'tram will know that 
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ho (Iocs not (leservo the following clmractcr drawn by tho 
first Lord '^Believe it roy T^ord, io mine own direct know¬ 
ledge, w'ithout any malice, but to speak of him as my kins- 
man, he*s aTnr)St notable coward; an infinite and endless liar, an 
hourly promise bix*aker,thcowncrofnoonc good quality worthy 
your lordship^s ontertaiament.” We will pass on to the trial. 

'' Beti, How now, Monsieur ? thisdru^i sticks sorely in 
your disposition# • 

’’Zthl Lord. Let it go, ’t is Imt a dmni. 
par. BUT A i>Run : Is ^t but a drum ? A dnim so 
lost I There was an excellent omnmand I io cltargc in with 
our horse upon oar own w ings, and to rend our own soldiers !” 

Kxc(dlcnt Captain—lowly placed indeed, biita Ctesar, if tliou 
didst but comniand. Hut w hut do these boys knowofwar, wbat 
do tliey reck of dishonor incurred thus by the loss of a drum ? 

Par. It might have been recovered"— 

It might, lint it is not now— 

Par, It is to be recovered—“l>ut that the merit of service 
is seldom attributed to the proper and exact p(?rfornior, I 
would have that drum or another—or hie jacat,** 

Better and better—cunning aud experienced soldier, he 
knows well wdiut garbled things diKpatcIms arc, and that tuvy 
and detraction rob timtnic man of hii laurels. 

P(fr, By tho band of a soldier I will iiudertako it.” 

No sooner sworn, than set about. He merely ** pons down 
his dilemmas, encourages himself in his certainty,” and, enro 
ful man, ^^puts himself into his mortal pre^pnrutiou,” and liy 
luid-niglit his friendjf are to look to hear further from him. 
lie loves not many words, as the first Lord says, ” no nioi’O 
than a iUli loves water'’—and at once is oil* to accomplish tlm 
glorious undertaking. 

It is ten at night, without the FlorentiDC camp and ParoL 
Ics has come forth to conquer or to die—ah 

Fortunaii nimium, sua $i bone nor inf 
Why did you, Parollcs, volunteer in this dangerous business. 
Thou hadst the car, purse and love of Bertram, why court tho 
applause of kings and valiant Princes? rest satisfied with the 
goods the Gods provide thee ! but what sa0 ho. 

Par. Ten o’clock ; within these three hours it will be time 
enough to go homo. What shall I say 1 have done ! It 
must be a very plausive invention tliat carries it. They 
begin to smoke me : my disgraces have of late knocked 
too often at roy door. I find my tongue is too tool hardy— 
but my heart hath the fear of Mars before it, and of his 
creatures, not daring the reports of roy tongue." 
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Tlii8 is truly the iirst truth that his tongue has uttered 
during the whole play, and fully justifies the Lord^s remark 
that it was tijc first his tongue vas ever guilty of. Before 
}ic is able to fix upon any plausivc inveution, the ambus* 
cade opens upon him^—and he fancies himself ill the power of 
the opposing force. In a moment all disguise of character U 
tlirowiL of, and uusolicited he offers to 

4t 

Discover that which shall undo the Florentine/^ 

IIo will speak that which they shall wouder at. 

\/it SoL But wilt thou fnithfiilly ? 

Par, If 1 do not, D—n me 

Shortly after in the presence of Bertram, he prepares to 
confess, without constraint, for you pinch him like a pasty, 
he can say no moi*c/* H<j tells oft* hacid the whole strength 
of the army, and true to himself and his character, speaks but 
vilely of therm The four or six thousand horse, or there- 
abouts, for he will 6}>cak truth, arc bat poor rogues, and as 
for the foot, ** the muster file, rotten and sound, upon my 
life amounts not to fifteen thousand poll : half of the 
which dare not shake the snow from off their cassocks, lest 
they shake themselves to pieces ” 

But worse and worse—he is found both sides roguc*^ 
and has written au advertisement to a proper maid in Florence, 
one Diana, to take heed of the alluix^mcut of one Count 
Eousilion, a foolish idle boy, Imt for all that very wild. 

Par, My meaning, 1 protest, was very honest in behalf 
of the maid, for T knew the young Cotint to be a dangerous 
and lascivious boy, who is a whale to virginity and devours 
up all the fry it finds/' 

Shark ! lie might have said—and called himself the Pilot* 
fish with all propriety. 

They then tell him that he must suffer death, upon which 
without any visible trepidation he begs for bis life, as a matter 
of charity, and because one sinner ought to regard the failings 
of another,—'^not that I am afraid to dife; but that my offences 
being many I ^uld repent out the remainder of nature.*^ 
Then comes a capital piece of retribution. Duinain the first 
Lord, has drawn Parollc^s character, who unknowingly thus re¬ 
venges liimself. He will steal. Sir, an egg, out of the cloister; 
for rapes and ravishmeuts, he parallels Nessus. lie professes 
not keeping of oaths—in breuuig them he is stronger than 
Hercules. He will He, Sir, with such volubility that you 
would think truth were a fool—drunkenness is his beat virtue. 
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I have hut little jnore to say of hia honesty j he has every 
thin;; that nil honest inau^ should not liuvc ; what an honest 
man should have, he has uolliiiiff.'* 

lie is nnmnflloil nncl the two I#or(ls, Bertram, and his own 
Soldiers confront him. [s he dismnyed ? not sol He rises 
greater than ever as shame seems nliout to confound lain. 
Human nuturo^ Iliiiuau nature ! and man after all is but 
weak. 

Who cannot l)e cru^icd witli a plot 
That is his excuse, and it is very povveiful, utnl well-timed, 
though perlinps it will i.ot bc.vr cxuiniuatiou—hut it is just 
the excuse ninch we should <?xiicct him to inulce. It is 
myuUy iinijudinit. lie drx^.s n.a dc'spoud ; until the world 
grows I natter, there^s food enough for men who live by foole¬ 
ry. TIutc'^s |»lacc and means for every man alive ! 'I’liis is 
liis cousohitiou. To be simply the thing he in shall make him 
live—Ihuular, linr, knave, Coward,—what want of employ^ 
nmnt when a man Iius such requisites at the disposal of the 
young, thoughtless, and wealthy? Hut Vnrolles lias fallen- 
even the clown pities him, and bespeaks merry and com¬ 
passion for his sunken fortunes. ** Tray you ISir, use tho 
carp, ns you may : for lie looks like a poor, decayed, ingenious, 
foolish, ruseally knave. I do pity his distress in my smiles 
of eomfort, and leave him to your lamlship.'^ Still tlicrc is 
much iti tlic man. Lafeu first " .smoked^* him. It is tliovc- 
forc his duty, in common charity, as the cause of mis for tan e, 
to bring liiin into some grace, for he bmught liim out.^'— 
and so liafeu takes him under his protection and promises 
thongli ^*you arc a fOol and a knave, you shall cat; go to, 
follow. 

Par. I praise God for you,” 

Liar and rascal to the last V No his punishment is to come, 
and liow does it end with this equivocal companion, this 
good drum, hut naughty orator;” only in truth raiher badly 
for Parollos, but as he richly deserved. He has nearly 
ruined Bertram with his profligacy, h«xs lost his own goo<l 
name, has hecomc the laughing stock of all honest men, and 
has to live out his days, the jest of Lafeu, tlie sagacious but 
somewhat coarse old Lord, who first found him out and now 
thoroughly despises him. " Good Tom drum, lend me nn 
handkerchief; so, 1 thank thee: wait on me home. PI1 
make sport with thee. Let thy courtesies alone, they arc 
scurvy ones.” 

Unfortunate Farollcst Poor Tom’s a’ cold I 
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I. 

Like a nnnsct faQC}% 

Like a <lrcamlight notion. 
Beautiful Lunka 
Rose from the ocean. 


ir. 

In the |>;ilc red 
AVitli lull and with tree. 
Beautiful Lunka 
Rose from the sea. 

III. 

Tt must ho thine isle 
Good Pliilip Quarles, 

With th(5 choir of rocks 
And the rainbow falls. 

IV. 

Or that happiest place • 

The Philosopher feigned. 
Where the good and the right 
For ever reigned. 

V. 

Thus spoke men on the deck. 
In glad surprise, 

When Lunka arose 
In the new suDrisc. 
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How popular is error! Let liut tho sanction of some 
great or learned name be given to doctrines, no matter how 
absurd or far from truth, and years,—nay ages, will not 
suffice to eradicate the evil fl'om the minds of men I On- 
wards it will pass from tlie father to tlic son, from son to 
grandson; until at length an Angel from Heaven would find 
it no easy task to I'cstorc the ({uostiou to its pristine state of 
purity and truth. 

Thus is it in regard to the prefereuee given by the modern 
world, totlieeoiTU[il Chronology of the Hebrew verity!^^ Mis*- 
led by the great authority of Archbishop Usher, who i^ndca* 
voun'd, though uusuccessfuUy, to tix ami clctoritiiue tho true 
epoch of the birtli of Christ from that text alone, it soon 
became the fashion among those, wh'S too indolcut to Si'<'k 
and (Icteroiiuc for themselves, arc even* ready to be gnichrd 
by tbe views and opiuious of others who will rumsoii for 
tliem,—to regard the modern Hebrew Scriptures as tho only 
antlioutic record of the word of God ; and uotu itli^tJiudiiig 
Unit the extraordinary and multiplied cvllutious of Hebrew 
MSS., and editions of the Old Testament, accomplished* by 
tbe iiulcfatigal)le lalmurs of Kctuiiivilt and DcHossi, have 
brought to light such a host of varialious in tlie original text, 
as completely to put to flight the antiquated notion of the 
^Mmmaculatc purity,V and miracnlons preservation of tlic 
Hebrew verity the error still continues to i)c fondly eho- 
rislicd, and as obstinately preserved ! 


Among the earlier writers who defended the Septuagint 
version of the Holy Scriptures, IrcuasUT^, Justin Martyr, 
Epiphanius, Ephrem Syrus, Eusebius, Syncclhis and Abul- 
farajius, Iiavc all imputed to the Jews of the Second Century, 
great alterations in the Hebrew copies of the Sacred Writ¬ 
ings, not only in passages which applied to Christ, but also 
in the numbers relating to the Ante and Post Diluvian gene¬ 
alogies, so as altogether to have expunged from the true 
chronology of History, a perio<l amounting to little short, of 
fifteen hundred years ! 


That this is an undoubted fact, is proved to demonstration 
by the researches of many modern chronologcrs, among the 
more recent of whom may be noticed Mr. Cuninghame and 


* Wsllaos’s True of ibo World, p. 13. 
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Prof<‘ssor Wallace j and it is likewise certain from various 
sources that'' the (Jreek version of the whole of the llehrcw 
Scriptiu’csj now called the Septuagiut, was in public ii5o at 
least a cciitury before the Christian era; and that the E- 
van 1 ^ 0 lists and Apostjes made citations from tliis version ia 
the New Testament iu preference t4> the original Yet 

although the Greek and the Hebrew versions must b.)th 
necessarily at one period have* been alike^ it is nevertheless 
quite true that tJicy now differ very widely in many iinpor'* 
taut particulars, especially in those wliich relate to the Mes¬ 
siah; and that the Hebrew chronology of the \vh‘»le period 
from the creation to the first advent is completely at vari¬ 
ance with that of the Greek version; and that this has been 
tlio work of some wickedly designing persons^ is the concur* 
rent opinion of all chronologers.f 

The great points, then, to bo determined arc ^^AVliich ofthe 
two has been corrvijitcd, and what were tlic motives which 
could induce so grievous a vitiation of the truth V'' For this 
par[)Osc we must appeal somewhat largely to the writings of 
cmlueut Ihblical critics. 

In regard then to the first question, it is to be observed 
that in the Coura Complct do Thcologic” ofM. L'Abljc 
Migne, the writer of an article cutitloil *^Clironographioc 
LXX. Intcrpretum Defensio/^—enters fully into the criti¬ 
cal history of the Septuagiut version and investigates the 
causes of the existing cliscrcpaiicics between it and tlic He¬ 
brew text. He powerfully vindicates the authenticity and 
authority of the Septuagiut; he proves that the Samaritan 
Pcutateucli, as well as the Hebrew, originally contained the 
same numerical state incuts as the Septuagiut; he clearly 
elicits the undeniable fact that the numbers of Josephus/^-^ 
who wrote bolt remembered in the first century,—originally 
agreed with those of the Septuagiut both before and after 
tlie flood ; but ho avows that they have been so vitiated by 
careless or designing copyists, that it is impossible to esta¬ 
blish a perfect coincidence.”! So far indeed were tlie 
dates and numbers used by Josephus from agreeing with the 
shortened Hebrew Chronology of more I'cccnt times, that iu 
VVhistou’s translation of iits works from the Original Greek, 
in 1734, we find that they actually exceed the long Chrono¬ 
logy of tlic Septm^nt; a fact which speaks volames iu 
favour of the latter ! 

* This Ata of the World, p. i, 

t lh\d, 5. 

I IhiJ, 3d. 
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Tlie author of the *\Chrouographi^^ above alluded to, then 
proceeds to show that the Septun^ut vcr?«ion having received 
the stamp of gciuiiiicncss from our Saviour and his apostles, 
continued from that time to be received by the whole Cliris- 
tiau Church as the authentic version even down to the ninth 
century ; and he concludes by showing the early fathers 
were geuorally of opinion that llic Jews had violated and 
mystified the uuiiibcrs of thc^acrcd text, iii order to disturb 
and confuse the times which related to the advent, and 
thereby to confute the Christians, hy pretending to prove 
from tliat text, that Jesus Christ <*onld not be tlio true 
Messiah, because ho had appeared before tlie period predicted 
by the prophets, namolv the MIDDLE of tlio SIXTH 
MILLENxVAIlY from Crftatiou 

Tiiniitn' now to other sources, we find that the Scptuagint 
Chronology has been followed by Mitclicll in Ins llccords 
of.Kvents eOiineeted with the llUtorv of tlkO Jews"— bccauso 
" u more strongly .suj)purts tiic wciglit of the Mosaic narra¬ 
tive than the existing short Chronology of the Hebrew : ut 
tlie same time that it coiueidcs with dates universally agreed 
on by autheutic writers of pr<jfane history. Without hesita¬ 
tion tiiereforo, the Septungiiit dates arc adopted us those 
best calculated to enunciate trutb. It may however, ho 
right to notice that tlie Hebrew and Septuagint synchronized 
at the time when Josephus wix>tc ; that Is, shortly after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Hut on that fatal catastrophe, and 
the misery which it involved, the Hebrew within two ccntiu 
rics assumed its present dimiiiished dates. This is an irre¬ 
fragable fact, supported by a weight of evidence that no 
modern will impugn. Among these witnesses is the testi¬ 
mony of Justin Martyr A. D. 1G5. Indeed the Septuagiut 
Chrouology was regained as veritable until the Reformation, 
when the Hebrew dates were adopted, because they were 
opposed to the Romish Calendar ! Subsequently, that Church 
admitted its nutnbers.^f 

Potent reasons, truly, for discarding/Ac true, and adopting 
u fahe chronology 1 “ Because they were opposed to the Ro- 
vnish Catendar /" Which church, not to be behind hand in 
the evil, subsequently followed a similar course ! And what 
is the result ? Precisely what might have been expected,— 

* Truo Age of the World, p. 31. 

t Mitchella Records of the World, p. 3. Borne jesn sfter, when tie Romen 
Mnsk>nftrie8 penetrated into Chins, they net wh^ coosidmbls difficulty by em¬ 
ploy iog the ehort chronology, sad returned s|iu ta Europe to oht^ pemii^n 
to ttietbe Scpluegiut date*. 
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that Jew and Gentile Kavc fallen together into the same pit, 
and arc alike, unable to calculate the {imes ! 

Mr. JSUiott, while admitting that the Scripture Chronology 
has been grossly mutilated and tampered with, seems whidly 
inclined to consider the Soptuagmt version as the incorrect 
one, and to pin hia faith upon the shorter Hebrew text. 
But then, he has a theory to support ! He gives the follow¬ 
ing as his reasons, namely,—considering first/*—he says, 
the superior reverence and almost superstitious care with 
which the Hebrew text was watched over, as compared with 
the Septuagint j nexty the wonderful uniformity of the nume¬ 
rals of the Ilcbrcw text, in all its rouUitudcs of manuscripts 
existing in different parts of the worlds, contrasted with the 
varieties and uncertainty of the numerals in the Septuagint 
and Samaritan ;—considering, pnoreover the better agreement 
of historical fact with the Hebrew tliau with tlic Septuagint; 
and the more easily snpposablo object with the Septuagint 
translators, than with the keepers of the Hebrew to\t, as well 
as better opportunity for falsifying in the matter/^* 

Now the erroneous idea that tho Hebrew Scriptures were 
so reverently and supcrstitiously watched over, has been 
most thoroughly exposed by Kcnnicott, Dellossi, L^Ahbe 
Mignc, II ales, Kuasell, Horsley, Clinton, Cuninghume, Wal¬ 
lace and a host of other learned men both ancient and mo¬ 
dern, wliosc rocoadito biblical researches have dctcrniined 
otherwise; while with regard to the alleged wonderful 
uniformity of tlic numerals of tlic Hebrew text,'' which Mr. 
Elliott adduces as a reason for his prefcfring the Hebrew to 
tho Septuagint, it is acknowledged^*—says Professor Wal¬ 
lace,—" by biblical critics tliat aU the coj}ies of the present 
Hebre^v text wero taken from manuscripts of date later than 
the ninth century ; [tho corruption be it observed having 
been effected within tlm second century /] and that the strik¬ 
ing uniformity which all the printed editions exhibit, is to bo 
attributed to the fact that they were all copied from the same 
codex.f As to the alleged better agreement of historical 
fact with the Hebrew than with the Septuagint,—it is mani¬ 
fest,**—says the same writer,—that tho citations from the 
Old Testament, which are to be found in the New, are iu go- 
ral not only in more prefect accordance with the Septuayint 
version than with the Hebrew text, but they are more consis¬ 
tent with the general tenor of the sacred writings. There is, 


* Elltotfi Mom, Apoc»] 7 ptiae, vol. 4. 259. 
t True Age of tho p. 26. 
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on that account therefore, an a ption presumption in favour 
of the accuracy of the •numerical statements of tlie Septua- 
gint. The presumption is strongly confirmed by a reference 
to several passages not at all connected with Chronology, of 
whicli tlic following arc striking instances. Tims, the day 
on which God ended, that is finished, or completed the work 
of Creation, is said to be the seventh in tho Ilcbrcw and iho 
sixth in the Septuagint j but the latter statement is plainly 
the correct one, being confiritfed by the context ; see Gem 
II. Sand 1, 31. Again, the Jiumbcr of persons present at 
• the Exodus of Israel into Egypt is said to be 70 in the 
Hebrew, and 75 iu the Septuagint; but the latter number 
is tinfiuestionably the true one, becransc it is confirmed by 
the Now Testament: sec Gen. xlvi. 27, and Acts vii. 14. 
In general it may be observed, that the iiumcriculstutements 
of the Ilcbrcw text, in manypleecs di Her materially from lliosc 
of the Septuagint, and even from those of other places iu 
that text, where we are certain from the nature of the con-* 
text that they ought to be pieoisely the same/’ * He then 
goes on to cite various passages, all of which coufimi tho ac¬ 
curacy of the Septnr^inf. 

Hove then, arc Mr. EUiott^s arguments refuted hy a simple 
• reference to facts, and indeed the well known circumstance 
of our Saviour and the Apostles having referred to the Sep¬ 
tuagint in preference to the Hebrew text, clearly shows 
which of the two was even then regarded as the most autiicu- 
tic version. 

And now having clearly shown that both Chronologies 
were once the same tfiul that it is the Hebrew text that has 
been altered, (a fact, indeed, to which Justin Maidyr bore 
testimony in about A. D., 150, in his controversy with Try- 
pho the Jew,) we have yet to enquire into the reason which 
could induce the Jews designedly to vitiate their Scriptures. 

On this head both Clinton and Jackson' appear to think 
that it is difficult to imagine what adequate motive the 
Jews could have had for shortening the genealogies and Mr. 
Elliott, in allusiou to their opinion, observes that on the 
other band the Septuagint translators had an obvious motive 
for enlarging the Clironology, in the fact that, the Chaldeans 
and Egyptians (whose histories were about this time publish* 
ed by Berosus and Manetho) laid claim to a remote antiquity. 
Hence, he thinks,—'^ these translators of the Pentatench 
might haee been led in a spirit of rivalry to augment the 


* Tros Ags of Uio World, p. IQ. 
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amount of the generations of their ancestors alike by the 
centenary additions and by the interpolntiou of the second 
Cainati.” This, truly, is endeavouring with a vengeance, to 
carry the war iuto the enemy’s country ! But uuJFortuuately 
for our theorist, instead of there being the very faintest proof 
of centenary additions to the genealogies of the Septuagint, 
the evidence all tends the other way and coueluBivcly esta¬ 
blishes the fact of the abstraction of fifteen centuries from 
the Chronology of the Hebrew‘text; for Dr. Kennicotfc has 
plainly asserted, after the most laborious research and the 
collection of a multitude of MSS. that it hashoen proved 
from Eusebius that some Hebrew copies of the Old Testa¬ 
ment having the larger numbovs, existed in the fimrth Cen¬ 
tury j and others on the authority of Jacob Rdcssenus, as 
late as the year 700 ; whilst others mneh later are mention¬ 
ed in the Chronicle of Ecchellcnsis.’^*— And indeed, as 
Vrofessor Wallace well remarks, if the object were to enable 
the Seventy to compete with the Chaldeans and Egyjitians 
in point of ancestral antiquity, how very paltry and inade¬ 
quate was the fraud resorted to; for Berosus claimed no less 
than 470,000 years of the first Chaldean Kings, anil Manetho 
36,535 years for the iirst Egyptian Kings ! How puerile 
and usclcHS then, on the part of the Seventy would have been 
a claim to fifteen centuries when compared with numbers 
such as these; and how folly therefore does Mr. Elliott’s argu¬ 
ment refute itself! But after all, the accusatiun tlms uu- 
scrupously brought against thcio, rests upon notliing more 
tangible than a mere empty surmise that those pious and 
learned men might by possibility havip been influenced to 
commit a gross fraud out of shcre vanity ; for tl\c authors 
above quoted (la;*e not venture to assert that they xoere so m- 
flaenced, but only tint they might have been led to do so 
iu a spirit of rivalry Not only however was the Septu- 
agint version carefully made by pious Jews, at the request of 
a people fully competent to have detected any flagrant error 
in Chronologybut it afterwards received the sanction 
of our Lord and His Apostles ! 

As to the alleged irapi*opriety of inserting the name of the 
second Caiuan into the genealogies of the Septuagint, we 
have Scriptural proof of the correctness of the insertion in 
the mention of him, by St. Luke, as one of the ancestors of 
our Lord, and Professor Wallace has well remarked, when 

* lUmftrki on Select p&e»^os oftlie Old Testament,*' p. Id. 

I MitcheU*e Records of Erents*’ &c.> p. 3% 
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commenting on the olpcctions of modern writers—who have 
not scrupled to assen that as St. Luke wrote for those 
Christians who read tlic Greek version more than the origi* 
nal Hebrew, and consequently preferred their version which 
adds the name of Cainan to the genealogy of Shem,*^that 
“the desire to humour the prejudices of any set of readers 
by adding a spurious generation to the genealogy of Shorn,— 
is too serious a' cliargc to bring against the Kvangelist; 
but when we consider that this would be, in fact, adding a 
Bpui'ious generation to the genealogy of Christ, the charge 
bcconics infinitely more scriousl The attempt of Chronolo- 
gers to mutilate this authentic document by the exclusion of 
one of the ancestors of our Lord, is so great an injury to the 
Chn9tian verity that we do not wonder at the pointed ques¬ 
tion put by Mr. Cnnuinghamo iu his '' Fullness of the Times” 
p. JiOO.—Did S't. Luke prefer a lie to the truth, to please 
men Tho second Cainan is moreover found in all the 
Greek MSS, of the Old Testament, both in Gen. x. 24, and 
xi. 13; and also in many copies in 1st Chron. i. 18 and 24, 
this chapter being imperfect in t\\o Vatican Codex, but com¬ 
plete in tho Codex Alcxandrinus.”* Tho author then 
goes on to s1iow that iu the Codex Cottoniaims” a frug* 
ment far older than any of the others, and of immense cri¬ 
tical value, tlLC passages relating to the second Cainan are 
confirmed, while ‘Mn the collation of this fragment ^enm 
editione llomana^ tliat is, with the Vatican edition, by Dr. 
Grabe, there are two foe simiie engravings of a portion of tho 
MSS, exhibiting thc^ old uncial Greek letters, unaccented 
and imspiritcd like the codex Alexandrinas (and curious to 
relate) exhibiting also the efiigies of four of the Post diluvian 
.Patriarchs, spoken of in the adjacent text, one being the very 
identical personage, whose existence is not recognised by tho 
Masorete and Samaritan texts, anH is therefore so stoutly 
denied by the defenders of the Hebrew venty” The expla¬ 
nation given of these figures is—" Figurarum Explicatio. 
Tabula prim a, Fig. ii. Arphaxadus, Semi filias, cum uxore 
sua et filio Cainane, Gen. xi. 12, 18,”f 

Thus is the Septuagint Chronolc^ at all points vindicated, 
and the Hebrew proved to be the vitiated and cornipted 
one; while with regard to the actaal reasons which led to 
this corruption of the text and numbers in the latter, it is to 
be observed that the Jews did not attempt to shorten the 

* Tmo Afo of the World, p, 36. 

t True of the World, p. 39. et CodicUCoUoniahi Gesefeoidcc., 

Lend. 1778. p. liil. 
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gcQcolojtieSj that is, to corrupt the Chronology of the Scrip 
tares, tHl all the witnesses were deadVho knew Jesus, and 
who had ‘‘ companied with them that were witnesses of his 
resurrection But when they found afterwards that the 
Christians constantly proved out of the Soptuagint, that 
Jesus was the Messiah, they had then a sufficient motive for 

shortening the genealogies,^' if they could make it appear, 
from the Hebrew text, that our Lord had come about fifteen 
centuries earlier than the time fixed by tradition; and that, 
as the Chronology of that text did not agree with the Chro¬ 
nology of the Septuagint, the epoch of the true Messiali's 
advent had not yet arrived I They have accordingly coutU 
uued to assert, in contradiction even of their own Scriptures, 
and up to the present day, that Jesus of Nazareth was not 
their Messiah !"* 

But now granting even that the more modern Jews have 
been taught to regard the shortened genealogy as the cor¬ 
rect one, and that the coming of our Saviour was made by 
the Septuagint to have been fifteen centuries too soon, how 
is it that those fifteen centuries and more have since passed 
by without producing in their minds a conviction oi their 
error ? For since they hold the Scriptures to be true, if 
theirs is the correct chronology how could it have hceu falsified, 
not only in t)da particular, but in another equally remark¬ 
able, namely in regard to tlic prophecy of the dying Jacob, 
that this promised king was to appear for the redemption of 
the world, at the precise time when tlie Sceptre and the 
LaW'giver hud just departed from the house of Judah? and 
if that Sceptre was wrested from their"gr^^Pi ^beir fathers 
acknowledged that it was, by the decree of Augustus which 
deprived them of all power to manage their temporal aiFairs,t 
then and then only was the proper time for the Messiah 
to appear! 

* Trtift Ago of the Worldj p. 61, 

t MitcheU's Records of events See, p. 404, 406. theta* 
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' if it light well, meketh vutuee eliine and vices blush/* 

LiOM Bacom« 


XiOng lie wandeaedt wandered long 
Mid the gay and giddy throng, 
Seeking sadly, many a day, 

From his weary self to stray, 

Seeking with las mantlijig glass. 

To compel the hours to pass, 

Seeking with a hireling's smile 
Love's pure pantings to beguile, 
Seeking through the feverish hours 
To rob conscience of its powers ; 
Whore the halls were full of laughter, 
Where no care was for hereafter, 
Where dejecting poverty 
Taught {>ale lips to smile a lie, 

There to tight the fight he goes, 

God and self his awful foes. 

• 

Sut a change came over that breast 
And the weary found his rest. 

Found at last that calm repose 
Which religion only knows. 

How did heaven recall that heart 
Teaching it the better part ? 

Seated at his burning head 
Did the Fever haunt his bed ? 

Did some comrade full of mirth 
Suddenly depart from earth ? 

Midst his madness disappear 
Pass in laughter to the Bier ? 
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Did some ^rl whose pallid face 
Showed decay’s unfiuUng 
On her faded death-bed lying, 

Dimly prophecy in dying 
Something of the coming woe. 

Told in accents fwit and low ? 

Did the lightning Wingetl with death 
Blast the tree he stood beneath ? 

Did some visitation grim 
Fall on every one save him ? 

When the Plague was in the land 
Did he like priest Aaron stand, 

With exemption on his head 
’Twixt the living and the dead? 

No; he learnt from none of these 
How his troubled soul to ease. 

In a simple garden l>ower 
Near a tinie*discolored tower. 

Dwelt a Maiden &ir to see 
And of gentlest courtesy; 

Marble brow and chesnut tress, 

Oh! a dream of loveliness! 

Tearful was her hazel eye 
With the sight of misery, 

Eager, how it seemed to shine 
With the thoughts of things divine I 
Eloquently did she press 
Wisdom’s ^vays as pleasantness, 
Bring^g all the charms of youth 
To commend the rule of truth, 
Hither then the wanderer roved. 

Saw tlie Maiden, saw and lov’d. 
Piety, now hear him say, 

Thought I suited for the grey, 
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Tliought'tliat wbea grew dim the eye 
Man should leam the way to die, 
Little deeming gifts of grace 
Lent new lustre to the face. 

Nothing here is cold or dull, 

'Tis a power I did not know, 

Sweetly gifted to bestow 
Beauty on the beautiful. 

Further now we may not tell 
What deep reveries befell, 

*lJow from mournings o’er the past 
Oentle hoi>c arose at last. 

Bather let us in the grove 
Hear the plighted words of love, 
ILither ftom tlie sacred aisle 
Watch the Pastor’s happy smile, 

As he gave his daughter's beauty 
To tlie new-found son of doty. 

Thus the Maid of love^lit eyes 
Bore commission from the skies, 

Bore a message full of rest 
To the over burdened breast. 

Angels touched their lyres of light. 
When they viewed the Proselyte, 

Full of praise and holy pleasure 
Touched a sphere-delighting nleasure. 

Think not that to all is given 
Thus to be beguiled to heaven, 

Wmt not, lest such winning call 
Come too late, or not at all. 
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There cannot, we think, now be two opinions of the Indian 
Government. However people may disagree to existing 
institutions, or as to tlie policy of particular meaHures, we do 
not believe that any person can candidly doubt that the desii'e 
of the Court of Directors is that their administration should 
promote the welfare of India and the happiness of its inliabi^ 
tauts. No man who liad not been in the habit of addressing 

f \eo\yle who applauded not bis words but himself, would be 
ed into s|>eaking of the rascally*' Oovenmient. 'Xliat spe¬ 
cies of rhetoric iS; now conlined H>lc]y to Generals who are 
feverish about their prize money, Lor<ls who have made a very 
lamentable failure of their political career, the lower orders of 
Indigo Planters,* Mr. Ansteyand the leading Calcntta Jourimh 
But it is this very fact that ojl good men arc agreed about 
the integrity of the Government, that makes it so deplorable, 
that with evils existing in the country acknowledged to he most 
disastrous, and with a Home Government acknowledged to 
be willing to redress them, that still such a calm aequU 
escence in their existence prevails. Surely we ought never^ 
the humblest of us, to consent to remain tongue-tied, as long 
as ai^ possibility of expression renuuns within oar reach. 
Yet it is astonishing how anxious we arc to toss the task from 
one to another. The young feel tliat if they speak, there can¬ 
not fail to l>e a certain crudeness in their represeiitatjons which 
must detract from the value of wliat they would advance. 
And the old (contemptuously irritated by the young venturing 
to have opinions of any kind) begin to thinic that Clapham 
and Hampstead are^tting so near now, that it does not 
much matter about uidia one way or the other. 

There are some Institutions in this country* abodt which, we 
do not say there are some suspicions of their efficiency, hut a 
general knowledge of their utter inefficiency, and yet a pro- 
mund silence broods over the feet. Why tfiere is not a single 
Commissariat officer in India, who is not perfectly ready to 

E roduce a string of instances of laige sums of money having 
een to the Government through the operations of the 
Milita^ Board, and there is not one department over whom 
the influence of that Board extends, wliich would not testify 
to the tedious delays, frivolous interference and troublesome 
misunderstandings, so Lurassing to public business, occasioned 
by that Institution. Every one who has over been in India must 
* Now htppUr nle&ce<l bj oa the Hostisfc* 
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know tills, muck more those who have tbeen connected with 
Military aclminlstrudon.* And yet the gentlemen examined 
liefore the Committee of the House of Commons do not ever 
seem to have’ heard of such a Board, or else surely they 
would not liHve missed the opportunity of recommending its 
abolition. 

Now the immediate object of this paper is a local one, it is 
an apponl to all wlio are acquainted with facts to come (or^ 
ward and testily to the state of*the Civil Courts in these Pro¬ 
vinces, and to the characters of the Moonsiffs. A peculiar 
occasion is now flapping the ear of our Laputan philosoplier, the 
Englisli public, and we cannot but tliink that ifhis attention could 
be attracted, he M'ould niaterially assist as in etfecting something 
in this matter. We confine the subject to these Provinces 
simply because we only profess to be a Journal for the North 
West. Our appeal is foundetl upon our lielief that the Civil 
Courts work badly, that the administration of Justice by the 
Moons'fls is indiflbrent, and that the evils of these Courts mid 
this administration fall mainly upon the agricultural poor. 
We shall state the groumls of our belief with us great imjiar- 
tialitv as we can, and shall attempt to trace some causes 
which seem to operate unfavounibly against the \i\mty of the 
• Courts, llierc is one preliminary observation which it seems 
necessary to make, because it contains a flict, the overlooking 
of which tui8 led, wc think, to some false arguments on the 
subject. Public morality at liome, founded upon Christian 
ethics, makes no distinction between the giver and the re¬ 
ceiver of a bribe. The suitor who woidd offer and tho 
Judge who would receive, arc alike stigmatized as dastardly 
conspirators against justice. It is not the case in this country. 
A native tradesman of iiTeproacIiahle integrity in tho common 
tmiisactions of business, would think no more of offering a 
brilx) to a native judge and entering it in his account bookf than 
he would of giving charity to a beggar in the street. The bad 
reputation attaches to the receiver not to the giver, and there¬ 
fore it IS quite absurd to look for tlie same amount of positive 
proof of corruption which might be expected in similar 
circumstances else where, because the very persons who are able 
to give the best evidence on the subject, are silenced by their 
own delinquencies. For though the briber need not blush in 
his wn community, he dare not own the aolt impeachment 
to us. 

But if from this obliquity in public morals, we are denied the 
advantage in forming an opinion of the Courts, of the testimony 
of native toltors, still there are a large body of uncovenanted 
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Service, of Iinligo Planters anJ others whose o<?cupations have 
led them into connexion with these Courts and what say they ? 
Wc will almost venture to assert that their opinion is unanimous, 
and that it is unfavorable. Now some ot these per»)ns may 
be bad characters, they may possibly have wished to commit 
frauds, tliey may have been worsted by the vigilance of the 
Moonsilf, they may have determined to pay hiiu out by vilifying 
hU character for integrity. But this cannot apply to all— 
there must be honest men ^ongst them and surely when 
sugIi doubts have been thrown upon the Civil Courts, comnion 
justice would demand that they should licar favorable testi¬ 
mony, if they were able. But has any one reading tliis pajior, 
ever heard once in his life, a good word for the Civil Courts, 
from any person wearing the European dres«, who lias been 
driven to transact business there ? We think not. Now of 
course when tliis opinion of the Courts is advanced by these 
persons who have had experience of them, it must not load to 
the propOHtorous supposition that there is nothing Imt injustice 
transacted tlioi'e, that every case has to be bribed to decision, 
that every MoonsifF is a bad character, 'nds is utter nonsense. 
All that the tc'^tiniony indicates, amounts to there being no 
security that rights will be rcs^pected, no ceituiiity that the 
decision will be the best the Jndg«^ can liuncAtly come to,‘ 
as a general rule. Now we have said before that tlio fact tliat 
social odium does not attach to the* giving of liribes, 
would account for the small amount of positive evidence 
from native suitors, supposing it is true that the Courts 
are corrupt. But iiersons have many waf^ of siignifying 
what they think and what they know, without positive nud 
direct statements. And we ask those >vho are unich 
in the habit of mixing with the native population, if many 
of the rich have not a curious jinssion for suits, and if 
all of tiie poor have not a peculiar and pervading dread of 
them. We ask them whether they have not ever met with 
suitmongers, with men who play upon the Civil Law, as ujion 
an instiHiment, who have as great a furore for the Courts ns 
any Wasp in Aristophanes’ play. And we would bring also 
Collectors of districts into the witness hex as to two jminta. 
First, whether thny have uot over and over again known in¬ 
stances of tlie laboring |K>or bringing quite im]iracticable pe¬ 
titions liefore them, in the blin^ hojic of trniislerring some 
matter of dispute from the Civil Court to the Collector’s Of¬ 
fice, and whether it is not a most common attempt to trim np 
n matter w'hich ought to go to the Civil Court, in a little ad¬ 
ventitious falsehood to m^e it pass for a point, the CoHec- 
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tor might decide. And* flccondly we ask from Collectors, 
whether in their profe^onal researches into the records of vih 
lage rights, they have not been able often to trace the history of 
some poor man who has fallen into the clutches of a de¬ 
signing one and has been mined, and whether tlie machine¬ 
ry used for that purpose has nut always been the Civil Courts. 

But a person fond of figures and fond of the sort of 
arguments founded upon stathtieal statements may say, if 
the condition of the courts is really so bad, the apj>eaU would 
he far more. Even taking this objector on his own ground, 
he would not stand .strongly. The appeals are not extrava¬ 
gantly numerous certainly, hut 16 per cent of the appealable 
decisLous are appealed, and out of that per centagc again 35 
per cent, are reversed, which is very bad inde^. But we 
do not allow the argument because ii, as we believe, the mi- 
series of these courts fall on the laboring poor, many, many 
deeply injured i>ersons may have no means for further li¬ 
tigation, and may in despair set tliemsielves down rather to 
hear the ills tliey have, than fty to others which they 
know not of. Nor do we think the reasoning sound, that if 
a Moonsitf was notoriously corrupt, it would not be every 
body’s interest to screen nim and tliat his character would 
* soon be known to his European superior. There are direct 
facts in opposition to this: Moonsiffs have been discovered 
to I>e corrupt, and it then became known for the first time 
to the Judge, what was common bazar talk amongst the Na¬ 
tives, that this corruption bad been going on for years. Un¬ 
der the belief that th^ general impression abroad, amongst 
European settlers^ amongst the natives, amongst Civilians 
and others who have opportunities of witnessii^ our adminis¬ 
tration, is HU unfavoiable one os to the purity of Civil Justice, 
and under the 1>elief also, that general impressions are very 
seldom erroneous, we certainly tliiok there are few coim- 
tervailing reasons to make us doubt the correctness of this 
one. 

Now if it is true that the Civil Courts are not what they 
should be, we do not think that tlie fact is very surprising. 
Their imperfections seem to be parUy owing to the system, 
and to the adiniiusirators. First of eul it is very sad 

that the Civil Courts have such power to interfere with landed 
rights, which have been judidally defined and registered by 
the Collector. Imagine in these ProTmees, where so mucti 
pride U very justly taken in the Settlement, nearly 10,000 
causes are heara yearly having reference to land! Then the 
mass of ftdse documents abroad owing to the absence of a 
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proper Registration Act is a crying evil. However, as this 
matter is now in hand, more ne^ not be said, than that it is 
devoutly to be trusted the new Registration Act will be much 
simpliiled from the hopelessly obscure draft published some 
months since in the Gazette. BiU it is much to be feared, 
that most of the evils caused by the Courts proceed from the 
dishonesty of the administrators. This must not be taken 
in a sweeping sense—there may be honorable exceptions^ 
but as a body—we cannot think the Moonsiffs stand high 
for integrity. We would not say this harshly—they have 
but a poor system of ethics to guide them, and above 
all, they are inthinously under^paid. Now it really is of the 
last importance that we should secure an honorable set of men, 
for the Civil beach. Exertions should not be relaxed at the 
same time to improve tlie system, but no system under heaven 
can be nutde to work well, unless it is worked by honest men* 
The subject of salary seems to us a far more senous one, than 
it is generally considered. We know from the history of this 
country, that the i^licy once favored by the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, of giving their Civil Servants insufficient salaries, led to 
most distressing abuses and corruption. Clire discerned the 
evils of such a system and determined to abolish it. He 
saw, clearly*’ to quote Mr. Macauluy^s words “ that it was 
absurd to give men power, and to require them to live in pe¬ 
nury. He justly concluded that no reform could be effectual 
which should not be coupled with a plan for liberally remune¬ 
rating the Civil Servants of the Company.’* We are trying 
the plan on again ; w*e are giving Moonsiffg power, 
and requiring them to live in penury, and we think, it may 
be justly concluded in the present case, that no reform will 
be effectual which is uot coupled with their liberal remune¬ 
ration. There are two grades or classes of Moonsiffs, one re¬ 
ceiving 150 Rupees, ana the other 100 Rupees per mensem. 
We are ideally quite ashamed to write this down. And a Sud- 
der Ameen gets only 200 a mouth ! Now we shall not rest 
SHtisffed that a fair experiment for procuring proper men has 
been tri(*d till every Moonsiff receives 500 Rs. a month and 
every Principal Sudder Ameen 800 Rs. a month. But as 
we |>erhups cannot expect such an improvement all at once, 
let us ho^ at any rate the MoonsifTs salary may be raised to 
300 Rs. (the grades are no use whatever) an3 the office of 
Sudder Ameen be raised to the salary of Principal Sudder 
Ainoen as now constituted, and the distinction abollslied, for 
tlie two offices are not required, lliis will be giving honesty 
something like a better trial. As matters are now, an upright 
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IMoonsiff must be poorer than mo^t of the Vakeels in his 
Court, and sometimes * than his Amlah. But it may be 
thought that there is nothing new in this paper, and that the 
heading “ The London Tavern and the Indian Poor'* was 
merely a clap-trap title to mislead people to a very thread¬ 
bare topic, ^ot exactly so. If refers to a report, which we 
have every reason to believe, that the subject of the Inadequate 
reraunorudon of the subordinate Civil Judges, has been very 
prominently brought before the Supreme Government, that 
that Government has acquiesced in the extreme im^iortance 
of the measure and expressed itself as desirous of carrying it 
out, but postpones doing so till h more convenient season, on 
account of the expense it would occasion .Now there ore about 
100 Moonsiffs in these Provinces and 20,000£ annually would 
effect the improvement proposed. This is really a most paltry 
sum to stand in the way of a groat reform. 

We are not of Chartist temperament, we do not wish to see 
the Queen go to open Parliament in a cab, we are not even for 
putting down the befeaters, we admit that a Government must 
nave some external demonstrations of pomp and magnificence. 
But this is always suppowg that Go vemmentto be solvent. And 
in good truth a Government can hardly be considered solvent, 

* which has not a spare 20,000£ for an experiment calculated 
to alleviate the burden of a great evil, pressing upon the poor. 
In public societies as in private &milies, rah*e pretensions 
should sorely be avoided. Now a splendid Banquot at the 
New London Tavern, given by our Honorable Court to the 
great, the eminent, the noble of the land; two members of 
the Royal family present; the table groaning with the lavish 
if not very elegant luxury of the civic end of the metropolis; 
the buffet of a deceasea Queen glittering on the side tables ; 
post prandial eloquence satisfying the reason and delighting 
the ear ^ all this various and splendid scene is calculated to 
convey the impresrion that the company has vast financial 
resources at command. But we behind the scenes know it 
is not so. We know that 20,000£ are most urgently re¬ 
quired and cannot be afforded. 

We wish to avoid anything like declamation, to view 
the subject with perfect impartiality. Civil Justice is con¬ 
sidered to be badly adnunistered in the country. This 
is a terrible evil, it paralyses the good effects of our Set¬ 
tlement. The cause of tl^ had administration is thought 
to be at least partially attributable to the administrators. It 
is desirable to dve these administrators a better chance of 
displaying more honourable conduct, by improving their social 
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position. A by no m«ans large sum of money is required to 
effect that object. I'he Government approves of the proposed 
measure, but has not got any money to give. In suck cir¬ 
cumstances, is or is not a ri^d pubuc economy necessary ? 
We of course only mention the I^ndon Tavern festivity, as a 
type of the hundred useless expences daily occtirring, of the 
many ways of getting rid of that money which is so ui^ently 
required for public measures. All that this paper aims at, b 
to rouse those who are acquainted with the state of the Xivil 
Courts, to some forward, not with idle and frothy invective but 
with FACTS. It aims at showing thatas the case at present stands, 
it is highly probable that Civil Justice is maJadministered. 
And lastly, firmly but re^^pectfully at remonstrating against ex« 
pence being an adequate or appropriate excuse for the post* 
ponement of an important measure, when that excuse proceeds 
from a Goyeminent which is not economising in many trifling 
and unnecessary matters. 
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Quft mill qoA boos fan I tpectcs.*^ 


We have been stup ing some reMrte of the Siidder Niza« 
mut Adawlul in the. North West Provinoes on the admints^ 
tration of Criming Justice, embracing a period of several years. 
These reports are not pleasant reading; we do not think 
indeed that they would even entertain the most enthusiuHtic 
lover of statistical matter, or algebraical figtires j but tliey are 
suggestive, perhaps more so than the mentbers of the Court 
dream of. 

lliese reports place beyond tl^e shadow of a doubt the me* 
lancholy fact that crime of all kinds is steadily on the increase. 
It may seem strange perhaps that the Highest Court in these 
provuices, responsiOie to the public for the due administmtion 
of criminal justice, should offer no explanation of tl^is increase, 
and no suggestions how the evil may be remedied. The 
reports contain a mass of all but inexplicable figures and in« 
formation of wliich the following would l)e a fair precis. “ So 
many persons have been convicted this year in excess of the 
immoor convicted last year, so many bad characters are con¬ 
fined in the North West Jails on default of giving security 
for their future good behaviour. Tlie Sessions Judge of 
is satisfied that the h*nimiiments made by the Madstrate 
and his subordinates evince a sound discretion. The Magis¬ 
trate of-reports well of himself and Ills Joint ftiagistrates 

and deputies, and the assistant magistrate is a zealous and 
promising young officer. Tlie conduct of criminal cases has 
been more rapid than during the last year, for which we are 
thankful.*' Without exaggeration we consider that the above 
fairly condenses the annual criminal reports of the Sudder 
Nizamut AdawloL Now we should have been disposed to 
think, in commott^erhaps with many other persons, that the 
Court ought occasionally to advila Government on the practical 
working of our Crimmai laws, as a means of deterring 
men from the commission of offences. It might also rea* 
sonably be supposed to form a part of the Court's duty 
to obt^ from and promulgate the opinions of the best officers 
employed under them, on the efficiency or inefficiency of the 
Cooe which they administer, and the entire alteratioD or modi- 
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fieri changes in the Ilaws which their experience would re-* 
eoiiuiieud. We say that people might have expected to read 
rojK^rti^ drawn up a^r this iashiou, but whoever looks for 
such a desirable result, will look in vain. The members 
of the Court very rarely offer any advice, and the number of 
officers who volunteer their opinions is exceedingly limited, 
yet Government servants arc invited by public notification to 
report on the efficiency of llegulations and Acts ; we cannot 
therefore imagine that the introduction of their opinions fn 
the Sudder Nizamiit reports could be considered impertinent 
or foreign to the subject of Criminal Justice, still less as 
deficient in practical utility. But perhaps the Court has 
ex]>erieuce(i the folly of suggesting advice gratis, or of 
iutorfering with the aiities of those whose peculiar property 
it U to legislate for India. If this is so, there is some excuse 
for the poverty of the reports which issue annually from the 
Suddor ^izamut Adawlut, and we must be content with what 
we can get. Until the coming ofthe long expected Millenium 
or Penal Code, we must work the Criminal Coach with its 
present battered and ilbpatcbed body and worn out horses, 
as best we may. The present system is unchangeable, like 
the laws of the Medes and Persians—Littera scripta manet et 
manebit, 

But allowing in common fairness some excuse for the 
Court's hesitation to bring to the notice of Government the 
defects in our Criminal I^ws, we must nevertheless not con¬ 
ceal from ourselves tl^at the steady increase of crime may be 
in a great measure attributed to the administration oi the 
law ns it now stands, by the Judges oT the Sadder Court. 
We mean that the Court is to a great extent answerable for 
the increa# of heinous crime such as murder and felony at¬ 
tended with murder. We fear that it must be allowed after 
the perusal of this article, that the Sudder Judges for some 
years have shrunk from the responsibility, which their high 
and important office necessarily imposes on them. We have 
nothing to do with, nor do we allude to the opinions of any par¬ 
ticular individuals, who have been honored^th a seat in the 
Sudder Court, we simply assert what we shm endeavour satis¬ 
factorily to prove, tlmt tiie M^hibers oftlie NIzamut Adawlut 
have for years shown a disposition to adjudge secondary pu¬ 
nishments in the greater number of cases v^ich imperatively 
required the extreme penalty sanctioned by law. They have 

S ir sued this course, in spite of the undeniable fact, strikingly 
listrated by the pages of their own reports, that crime gene¬ 
rally was increasmg rather than dinunisbing. We believe* 
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that there is no security for life or property felt by the people 
of these Provinces in tAe laws which have been made for the 
purpose of protecting both, or in the Courts of Justice which 
administer those laws. 

We shall now consider the causes to which tills sense of 
insecurity regarding both life and property is to be attributed^ 
and we shall commence with the former in the first place. 
We have stated our belief tha^ the Stidder Nizamut have for 
some years hesitated to administer the law in its fullest inte¬ 
grity, and to this he.dtation we partly attribute the increuKe 
cl* crime and the consequent feeimg of security with regard 
to life, which this leniency must produce. It is well known 
that the majority of cases referred by the Mofussil Sessions 
Courts to the Sudder Nizainut ore those in which tlie ex* 
treme penalty of death might be legally awarded. Tlie 
Judges themselves admit this in their report on the adininistra- 
tion of Criminal Justice for the ye^ir 1W7.* It should lie 
borne in mind,'* say they ” that in the great majority of cases 
“ that are regularly referred to the (yourt for tiiml orders, tlie 
“ oHence is murder or felony attended with murder, in 

all of which capital sentenco might be legally adjudged; 
*^the secondary punishment of transportation for lite is fre- 

auENTLY substituted tor reasons which are briuHy reported 

as before on the proceedings of the Court in all instances/’ 
This very curt notice of what we are disposed to consider 
extraordinary leniency, is not very satisfactory to tho^e who re* 
gard the prevalence of murder, and felony attended witli mur¬ 
der, as one great proof of the folly ^ applying English pre¬ 
judices and Taws tc a*peoplc who as far advanced to-day in 
morn I goveimineut and progress as tliey were a thousand 
years ago. 

Tlie following statement bears out our assertion that the 
Court lias failed to carry out the provisions of tlie law regard¬ 
ing murder. 



t939 

1840^1841 



1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

No. of peraoDs 
piinubed. 

3sJ 

$23 

1 

423 

515 

432 

1 

1 

546 

426 

1 

441 

518 

Ci^itoUj lODtonced. 

30 

S\ 

37 

67 

1 

54 

103 

75 

35 

1 

105 

AvkftAOi. 
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l^-SS 

|8-74 

|.3- 

13*70 


17*60 

31*54 

30*39 


* Yido CriauMl Report for 1647, pHO 167. 
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I’ll is table ifl not periiaps sufficiently explanatory, and fails 
to oxliibit the number of cases in whicli tlie Court adjudged 
secondary punishments. After a determined struggle with 
the mass of figures which mysti^ the reports, we have suc¬ 
ceeded in mastering the detail oi pumshments during a period 
of tlii'ee years, tlmt is from 1845 to 1847 inclusive. 


Years from 

No. of person^ 

Years from 

No. of persons 

1815 /ol847. 

sentenced to 

1845 to 1847. 

ported or m- 


death. 


prisoned for life. 


275 


662 


Now we have tlie Court's w'arrant for the assertion that 
these cases must have represented offences of the deepest dye, 
such as murder^ M<1 felony attended with muixler, and yet we 
find that in morXnan half the number of murders committed 
during a period of three years, the murderers escaped the full 
penalty of their crimes, through the timidity or mistaken leni¬ 
ency of the Sadder Nixamut Adawhit or as the Court would 
remark for reasons which are briefiv reported on the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Court in all instances.'* Far be it from us to 
hint that the Court's exercise of the very desirable privilege of 
mercy should be restricted, but in using their prerogative, the 
Judges should remember that caution is necessary lest ill-ad- 
viswl clemency should diminish that sense of security, which 
s]trings fonn a firm administration of the laws, without which 
no community can be peaceful, prosperous or happy, We 
know and feel that 

The quality of mercy Is not strain’d, 

It dropnetli as the gentle dew from heaven 
Upon the place beneath ; it is twnce bless’d. 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 

but one thing should be remembered, which seems to have 
been forgotten by the Sudder Court, that mercy is only to 
season justice; it is not intended that the fiavour of justice 
should be altogether lost in the seasoning. 

The crime of murder is so generally prevalent in these 
Provinces that every meaQs which the laws admit of, should 
be enforced to check its increase. We fear however, that 
many persons are disposed to view murder in this count^ in a 
different li^ht from which they would regard it in their own 
or any other European country. Tlieylook upon the shed- 
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ding of blood in Indin^ ns the custom of the country and peo¬ 
ple who never could Vnd never would brook tJie loss of 
conjugal honor, and who punUh with death the sacrilege of 
domestic privacy, They admit that niich a custom is deplo¬ 
rable, but they are we.^k enough to ])ulliate it by the miserable 
quibble, that men here do not geuer^y commit murder when 
engaged in dishonoiwblc and tblouiou'i pnisuite, Imt from a 
mistaken sense of pride, rind •from a feeling that necessity 
iin])oseH upon them vei^geain-e for the lobS of family honor. 
Such peo|ne will tell us that in mo^t instance^, the mtirderer 
having satisfied tht^ demands of honor, voliintHrily surrenders 
liimself to justice, and then, {Hiorsonl, we suppose he t>ec()mes 
a martyr! We think the prevalence of thi:^ crime U hut too 
slightly regarded. Even me managmiient of a district H not 
called in question if the crime most rite in it takes the form of 
murder. Highway robberies, affrays, increase of thefts are 
offences which throw discredit on the eilfciiimt ration of a 
district. An increaKe in the number of Uiokc iTimes calls 
down a strong remonstrance HU|>erior uutl i ority ; these 
offences are visited with a full measure of requifnl. On the 
otlier hand mercy is extended to the murderer of a wife or 
mistress, or the felon who robs arr hel}>loss child of its life for 
the sake of the silver ornaments on its )K)rso)i. Who can 
wonder, after this, that there is little security for life in the 
supposed protection afforded hy the laws, or w'ho can be 
sui*pri««ed at learning that the |>eople have lost faith in (.V>nrt8 
of justice \vhich dishearten men by their te<liaus 2 >roces^, 
and alann them by awarding inadequate punishment fur the 
worst of crimes ? The following statement must t^treiigtlieu 
our position and corroborate our assertion that thei*e has boon 
too much clemency for the good of the country from 1845 
until the present time. 


Front 1845 
ic 1850 inclu- 

five. 

Total number oj 
persoTU whose 
cases were refer¬ 
red to (he Niza- 
mut AdawluL 

Total nvm- 
ber of persons 
sentenced bp 
the Court to 
death. 

1 

Total number of 
persons senten- 
! cedby the Court 
totranepertatiim 
or imprisonment 
for life. 


8481 

561 

1623 


j 
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The remainfler w*e either sentenced to ranous limited 
terms of imprisonment, or were fortunate enough to aoonre 
an acquittal. The i*eHuU then is this, that during a period of 
BIX years, out of 2184 criminals who h:ul either committed 
murder, or felony attended with murder, no less a number 
than one thousand two liundrcd and twenty-tliree u'ere suffered 
to escape the full measure of punishment which tlie (Jovern* 
meiitofthis, and of nearly ever^ country under the sun, have 
adjudged as tlie fitting penalty for wilfully taking hnini;n life*. 
What reason had the Court for extending rn/^rcy plenti¬ 
fully ? Was crime liBppily on the decreased Mot at idl! 
The very reverse was the case. V/o shall now givotho uuni- 
her of persons committed to the Sessions Courts during six 
years. We will oidy observe tliat tlio return includoi^ tlio 
trials held in the Courts in Saugor, the Ceded di»liicts and 
Kumaon, in or<ler to sliow that the iuoresise is not oudng to 
their subjection to the coiitroul of the Mrizamut Adawlut. 


Vears. 

Committed. 

Sauyor. 

Ceded District. 

Kumaot 

1845 

3783 

828 


9 

1846 

8814 

407 

35 

80 

1847 

36Q0 IncloriTe 
of 

415 

20 

• 

80 

1848 

3733 

452 

56 

35 

1849 

4703 

473 

153 

28 

1850 

4818 

560 

69 

4S 

Total, 

24011 

2635 

333 

178 


of the 24,011 committed by the Magistrates to the Sessions, 
6848 were acquitted by the Judges, 421 being released by the 
Ni/amnt Adawlut. ITms more than ^ of the whole number 
committed after careful investig;ition in the Magistrate’s 
Courts, were turned loose again to practise upon society every 
TiUainy which human nature is capable of. 

We are disposed to attribute the marked vitality of heinous 
crime in India to several other causes besides that which we 
have already stated, the leniency of sentences passed by the 
Sadder Court. We ^lude now to the favorable chances ofescape, 
which a prisoner enjoys, in the senseless English prejudice of 
giving a criminal at/ the bar the benefit of every doubt, and 
tlie disposition of Mofussil Judges to look upon the Magis¬ 
trate as the enemy of the party to be tried, and themselves as 
his advocate. The idea, mat a man is to 1^ deemed innocont 
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until he has been tried by a judge ahd found guilty, is an 
absurdity in this counlry, where tor a serious crime there 
are two separate and equiilly careful examinations of the pri¬ 
soner’s guilt, After the first trial, if the Miigistnite determines 
on a committal to the Sessions, the fair presumption is that 
the party committed is guilty of the crime laid to his charge, 
and he deserves no particular tenderness when put upon his 
trial before the Judge. Ag^liI^few of our Judges will convict 
a prisoner upon circumstantial evidence, which opens another 
door of escape to iiim. 

Tlicy invariably distrust the depositions made by witnesses 
in their own Courts, and are disposed to place very little 
confidence on tho^e made before the Mitgisti^ate. This gene¬ 
ral distrust of pnxree<liiigs U common to all the courts. The 
Sitddor Judges distrust the Zilluh Judges, who in turn distrust 
the Magistrates, they again have a tenderness of conscience 
regarding the record made in the presence of their subordinates) 
and each and all diibelievo the natives. They have not the 
slightest regard for the solemn affirmation on oaths which 
oiir Law requires them to make before giving their evidence, 
and we liave done away with the only oaths wliich they them¬ 
selves wore likely to consi<ler obligatoryi the Kornn and 
Ganges-water. But we m'iII give our reailers the benefit of a 
native’s opinion on thN very subject of oaths; the person who 
gave it was a most intelligent Mohomedan Gentleman and a 
Law-0nicer to hoot.* 

“I have practised,” snid he, *‘in the Courts for thirty years, 
and during tlie time I have found only three kinds of wit- 
nes'^es, two of whom would by such an act (the substitution 
of the present for the former oaths) be lefl precisely where 
they were, wliile the third would be released by it from a 
*‘very salutary check.” 

And pray which are the three classes into which you di- 
*^vide the witnesses in our Courts? 

“ First, Sir, are those M'ho will always tell the truth wlie- 
ther thoy are reqiiiied to state wliat they know in the form 
‘‘ of an oath or not 

Do you think this is a large class ? 

” Vos, I think it is ; • * • The second are those who 
" will not hesitate to fell a lie wlien they have a motive for it, 
** and are yet restrained by an oath. In taking an oath they 
are afraid of tA'o things, the anger of God and the odium of 
** men. Only three days ago, continued my friend, I required 
power of attorney from a lady of rank, to enable me to 

* Awblei md RecoUecUon* of m IndiM OffirU). 
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“ act for her in a cas^pending before the Court in this town. 

It was given to me by her brother :*and two witnesses came 
‘‘ to declare that she liad given it. ” Now" jwud I, “ this lady 
‘‘ is known to live under the curtain ; and you mil be asked 
“ by the Judge whether you saw her give this paper : what 
“ will you say They Loth replied—“ If the Judge asks us 
“ the questii^n witliout an oath^ we will say yes—it will save 
‘‘ much trouMe, ami we know that she did give the .paper 
though we did not really see her g^ve it; but if he puts the 
“ Koran into our hands must say No, for we should other- 
“wise he poiiitefl at by all the town as perjured wretches, our 
^‘enemies would soon tell every bo<ly that we hail mken a 
false oath." Now" my friend went on “ the form of nn oath is 
** a great check upon this sort of persons. The third class 
‘^consists of men who will tell lies whenever they have a sulH* 
cient motive, whether they have the Koran ur Ganges-wa« 
ter in tlioir hands or not. Nothing will ever prevent their 
** doing so; and the declaration which you propose would be 
“just as w'oU as any other for them. 

“ Which class do you consider the most numerous of the 
“ three?" 

“ I consider tlie second the most numerous and wish tlie 
“ oath to be retained for tliein." 

llierc is a great tical of good sense and observation in these 
remarks; and we have no\v the experience of many years, 
showing tlie cfTcct produced by the sul^stitution of a soleiim 
dcclanitinij in the pre;^nce of God for tlie customary oaths 
oil tlie Koran and (hinges*water. Wgbave made both Ma- 
homineflans and Hindoos greater liars than ever they were. 
We behove that every Magistrate in these Provinces will 
admit this fact, and also that the witnesses who come into 
Court, are in no way restrained by a solemn declaration from 
perjuring themselves whenever it suits their interest or con¬ 
venience to do so, nor do they entertain any fear of the penal¬ 
ties which are attached to falsehood, and they have reason 
too for their boldness, since convictions in cases of peijury 
form a most insignificant proportion of the criminal returns* 
Being Mahommedaus anu Hindoos they have no respect for 
a Clmstian's oath, and being wise men and acquainted with 
the art of lying, they contrive to tell as many lies as they 
please in the course of a depo^dtion, without committing the 
fancifully defined crime which the law denominates perjury. 

Here then are several causes which produce an increase of 
heinous offences, first, leniency on the part of the highest Court 
towards convict^ offenders, secondly, the general distrust of 
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all native evidence* thirdly the number t>f acquittals, fourthly 
the general inetiieiency* of the police, and lastly the facility 
with which after the commission of a crime the offenders can 
escape into foreign territories, in which it is difiicult to appre« 
hend them. We confess to very little present ho]>e that any 
remedy will be provided for the first three defects. As long 
as the Sudder Judges continue as a general rule to distrust evb 
dence, so long will secondary punishments be adjudgeil in 
lieu of tiie extreme penalty. It is easy to condemn and or- 
der a man to be hung, but it is not wifliin the Courtis power 
to ehect his return to this upper world, after lie has been hanged, 
if subsequent events should prove his innocence. To this feel¬ 
ing we must ascribe that timidity and hesitation which marks 
tlie administration of the Sudder KUainut Aduwlut, and wlucli 
in our opinion is attended with the worst i>ossihle results, that 
of reudering the law inethcjent as a means of repressing 
crime. It is difficult to suggest how the general distrust of 
native evidence may be com leafed and overcome, but common 
sense seems to re<[uire a return to timse oaths which the peo¬ 
ple whom we govern, consider binding on their consciences in 
a court of justice, and also f«)r the very reason given by Col. 
Sleemaifs native friend, the I^w-otHcer, that the most nu- 
* morous class of witnesses in this country will not speak the 
truth unless compelled to do so by an obligation involvmg die 
leal* of (jiod, and the dread of shame anu disgi^ace amongst 
their neighbours. It may be disagreeable to the Legislature to 
repeal tiie present Act wdiicli has substituted a solemn de¬ 
claration in the presence of God for the Koran and Gan- 
ges-water, but it is more honorable to own a fault and en¬ 
deavour to repair it. We may be told in some quarters, that 
none but a heathen government would administer a heatiien 
onth, in Its courts of justice, but we shall not fare the worse 
for that, if w'e can arrive at truth, and diminisli the amount 
of i>erjury daily committed from CalGutbi to I^eshawur. We 
speak with all reverence when we ^y that the temptation, 
now afforded by solemn declaration, to Mahomedans and 
Hindoos to utter &Isehoods in our cutclieries, can liardly 
be acceptable to the Creator, and certainly is not fair to them. 
If they will not speak the truth upon wliat we consider 
a sufficient obligation, it is surely wiser to suffer them to do so, 
according to their own lights, and upon the Koran and Ganges 
water, after touching whi^, the fear of future evil will deter the 
greater number from perjuring themselves. We have no 
right to lead them into temptation, or to perpetuate an evil of 
our own making. Our only course is to compound for the 
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difHcuUy which we hive created by making a suitable sacfi- 
fi(*o to truth in the restitution of these oaths, wliich the great- 
e<^t oifenders against her alone recognise. The legi^^itive 
Councillor mocked at a leek and is now desired to eat it. 
The retribution is only fiur. He must be addressed therefore 
in the words of Fluellm. I peseech you heartily, at my de- 
sii*es and my requests, and my petitions to eat, look you, this 
leek ; because, look you, you do not love it, nor your affeo 
tions, and your appetites and your digestions, does not agree 
with it, I would desire you to eat. 

Pist: Must I bite f 

Fluel: Yes certainly; and out of doubt and out of ques¬ 
tions too, and ambiguities.’^ 

So think we. lie is answerable for the sins of omission 
and comniission on the part of his predecessors, and must 
therefore—eat his leek, though Saint Davy’s doy is past. 

There is one other course open, “ spes altera,’^ which might 
be of some avail in assisting natives to speak the truth in 
Criminal trials before the Sessions Courts, and that is the 
extension of the jury system, which as at present constituted 
does not answer the end we have in view. Juries since the pass¬ 
ing of Reg. VI. of 1832 have been more frequently summoned 
tlian those unacquainted with our Courts would imagine, and ' 
they have so far served the purpose for which they were called 
upon to attend, that during a period of five years, of 3774 
cases in which they gave a verdict, the Judges only disagreed 
in 89 cases, as tlie following statement will show. 


Year$. 

I No. of cases in which 
the sentence passed 
was in accordance with 
the verdict of the jury. 

‘ No. of cases in which 
ihe sentenced passed 
was not in accordance 
with the verdict of the 
jury. 

1 

1846 

838i 

115J 

1847 

752 

150 

1848 

674 

166 

1849 

676 

149 

1850 

840 

1 

229 

Total 

' 3774t 

809 


Now we do not intend that juries should henceforth have 
the power of conviction or acquittal. The persons who now 
constitute a jury are chosen from the most respectable inhabi- 
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tants of the town in which the Session^ are held, we would 
exttmd the present ayst^^io to the country, and make the pre¬ 
sence of the jury a clieek upon the tongues of the witnesnes. 
The jury slioulJ belong to the district as the witnesses, 
and tliose only should be summoned, with wliose names and 
personsthey are familiar and whose goo<l na me they respect—be¬ 
fore wliom ill short they would be unwilling to appear in the 
character of liars. We believe that natives in their own villages 
are very much in the liabit of speaking the truth, especially 
upon all public occasions when village affairs are discussed in 
open assembly, in this belief we have reason to know that 
the opinions of the ablest Otiieer in the country coiiioide witli 
ours. The interest of a villngc community is hound up in the 
truth and honor of the individuals composing it. Self-Go¬ 
vernment in temporal aitairs would cease to exist, if no confi¬ 
dence could be reposed in the private worth and clinracter of 
the elder members of a brotherhood, who manage the inter¬ 
ests of all. Any one deliberately lying ia tlie i)reseucc of 
village Patriarchs would he pnnisiied by the contempt of all 
goott men. He would be a reproach to his neighbours and an 
honest name would be lost to hig children. It would ap¬ 
pear then advisable in all Criminal cases, to summon a Jury of 
respectable persons beibre whom the witnesses would hesitate 
to perjure themselves, le^t they should incur public contempt 
in tlieir villages. This result can only be obtained by extend¬ 
ing tlie jury list to every pergunnah in a district. Thus, sup¬ 
posing that a crime occurred in {>ergunnah Bah-Pinahut ,of 
Zilhih Agra, the jiu*y sliould be summoned from that pergnn- 
nah, nnd from the vJltiges nearest to the spot wliere tlie of¬ 
fence was coniinitted. They would l>e tlie most lionorable 
men of all respectable castes, and w'ould also be persons in 
sonte degree acquainted with the general facts or the cose. 
In this they would not be the less useful, for juries in Eng¬ 
land seldom, indeed we may say never, go into tlie box, with¬ 
out any information regarding the case which they are called 
upon to try, but in tliis country it woulil be rather an advan¬ 
tage, for then* knowledge of the facts would operate Man ad¬ 
ditional check upon the witnesses who depose to therm 

We cannot but think that a jury thus constituted, might 
be found of real use in makiug the witiiesses speak truth, and 
if the former oaths, upon the Koran and Ganges-water, were 
again enforced, we believe that a few years experience of the 
plan would exhibit a satisfactory return in the decrease of 
perjury, and the general distrust of native depositions com¬ 
mon to every Court in the country, and only let the distrust of 
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evidence be overcome, and we shall not have to complain 
that the nimibor of acquittals is too lai^e when com])ared 
with that of coDviottens. We cannot here consider the other 
causes which increase criine> the inefliciency of the police 
and the concealment of offenders in foreign territories, which 
may with greater propriety be discussed in a separate paper 
on police we must now endeavour to show why tlaere slioukl 
be a feeling of insecurity regarding property ; the considers'^ 
tion of this will sufficiently extend these pages. 

‘‘ Are you not/* ” saiJ the author of iiitmbles and Recollect 
tions of an Indian Official^to some iron carriers encamped on tlie 
banks of tlie Chumbul, are you not afraid to remain so 
near the ravines of the CImnihul where tliieves are said to 
he so numerous** “Not at air* replied they. “ I suppose 
tliieves do not think it worth while to steal crude iron r ** 
“ Thieves, Sir, think it worth while to steal anything that 
they can get, but we do not ie^r them much nkrr.** 
“ Whore do you fear them so niuch ?** “ We fear them when we 
get into the Contpanfs territ&t'ieft'* “ Ami how is tliis when we 
nave good police establishments, and the Dholeporo people 
have none ?’* “ When the Dholepore people get hold of a tliief^ 
they make him disgorge all that he has got of our property for 
us, and tliey eonhscatc all the rest that he has for themselves, 
and cut oif his nose and liLs Lands and turn him adrift to deter 
others. You on the contrary when you get hold of a tljief 
worry us to deatii in the prosecution of your Courts, and 
when we have proved the robbery to your satisfaction, you 
leave all his ill-gotten wealth to his family, and provide film 
with good food and clothing yourselves, while he works for 

{ on a couple of years on the roads, tlie consequence is that 
lere fellows are afraid to rob a traveller if they fiiid him at 
all on hie guard, as we generally are; while in your dis¬ 
tricts, they rob us where and when they like.’* Comparisons 
are odious, we shall not pretend to say which system is best— 
we will only remai'k that there can be no security for property, 
when Bankers, Merchants, and all persons who have anytliing 
to lose ^ compelled to provide for the proper protection of 
their w^th, by keeping at their own expense and within their 
own houses lusty fellows for its safeguard. Tliey do this be¬ 
cause the police and the Chowkeyd^ force is unable as w'ell 
as unwilling to protect them. Again, if our high roads are 
free from thieves, why do the travellers invariably canraims? 
We think that the won carriers were in the right of it, and 
moreover w e are of opinion that they uttered the thoughts of the 
greater part of the community, when they preferred the vigo* 
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rous proceedings of the Dholepore authorities to the tedious 
foms and unsatisfactory* reKult of a prosecution in the Com-' 
pany’s Courts. We are inclined to attribute the insecurity 
regarding property to the inefficiency of an ill-paid and gene¬ 
rally corrupt police establishment, to the leniency displayed by 
Magistrates in punisliing tliefls, owing to which the laws 
cannot openite as a cheek on crime, to the disinclination of 
the people to prosecute in our Qourts, to the difficulties w'hicli 
the legislature itself has thrown in the way of successfully 
detecting crime by the enactment of Hog. II. of 1832, and 
lastly to the very 'largo tiuml^er of acrpiittals in proportion to 
convictions, which must be ap))rccliited by every rogue ac¬ 
quainted with our Magisterial autliorities. 

We must leave over to another paper the question of po¬ 
lice. 

Without wishing to return to those days when thieves were 
mutilated and branded in theseProvinces, we may nevertheless 
fairly question the propriety of the general disposition to leni¬ 
ency on the part of our Mitgistrntes. They have extensive 
judicial power an<l yet will not adjudge tho full punisliment 
allowed hy law in cases of felony—that is 3 years imprison¬ 
ment ; again an act has been paased by Governmeut (Act XVI. 
•of 1850) with a view to encourage proseculions for theft, by 
which they are authorized to inHict a fino on the prboner in 
addition to other legal punishment, for the beneiit of the 
prosecutor, but we are sure that little use has as yet been inude of 
the Act. The Magistrates are obliged to credit the prosecu- 
*tor*s sworn deposition as to the value ofthe property supposed 
to be stolen, and they tear that when the provisions of Act 
XVI. of 1850 are extensively known and acted upon, the num¬ 
ber of perjuries and false accusations will increase: that the 
Act in short will be taken advantage of with a view to extort 
money from innocent persons. We are under no apprehen¬ 
sion of this sort, and tliink that the tenderness is misplaced. 
The Magistrates in convicting a prisoner, need not inHict upon 
him a fine to the full extent of the property claimed, and 
no officer should adjudge a fino at all, unless fully satisfied 
by diligent enquiries during the conduct of the case, that the 
prosecutors have fairly stated the amount. Great caution 
will be required in using the Act, but there is no cause for ap- 
prehendhig an earthqu^e of misfortune from its efiects. 

The charge of leniency at a time when crime was in creas¬ 
ing, is Bueceptible of proof as the following table wifi show, 
exhibiting toe number of persons punished by the Magis¬ 
trates and Joint M^istrates during 1849 and 1§50. We may 
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reasonably assume thftt a lar^e proportion of these eases were 
felonies involving liability to imprisoiftiient for the full term 
of three years, within the power of the Magistrates to adjudge, 
for it must be remembered that the lesser offences and misdea- 
meanours might be tried by their Assistants of all kinds, includ¬ 
ing the Deputy Magistrates, Principal Sudder Ameens, Sudder 
Ameens and Moonsifis. The aggregate number of persons 
punished during the two year^, by the Magistrates an(\ their 
Assistants amounted to 9^,033, and the number of those con¬ 
victed by the Magistrates and Joint Magistrates to 60,849, 
leaving 31,184 cases to be disposed of by the Assistants. 


Years, fersoris punished 

By Joint 

Grand total. 

by Magisiraies. 

Magistrates. 


1849 12559 

19029 

23891 

1850 11332 

17929 

86958 

Total, 23,891 

36,958 

60,849 


Out of this large numl>er of persons pnnbhed by officers 
vested with the full powers of a Magistrate, only 3,817 in two 
years, were sentenced to a term of trom 2 to 3 years imprison- 
Dtent and only 3,793 to I year and upwards—23,280 being sen¬ 
tenced to confinement for six months and upwards. It is well 
known that there are more cases of theft of pro|)erty exceeding 
50 Rs. and not more than 300 Rs. in value, more simple bur¬ 
glaries, and cattle thefts, which annually occur and can be pu¬ 
nished by a Magistrate, than there are serious offences which 
must be committed to the Sessions Courts* Yet we find that 
the Magistrates in the North West Provinces during 1849 and 
1850 punished only 7,610 persons for heinous ofiencea, punish¬ 
able by themselves with any severity, whilst the number of 
persons committed to the besaons during the same two years 
amounted to 9,021 ! We think that we have made out our 
charge of leniency against the Ma^trates, and that they have 
punished with leaser terms of imprisonment, many persons 
who should have been sentenced to 3 ^ears confinement* 
This lenien<^ has been exercised for years with themostinjurious 
result, as the statement here given will show* 
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Years. 

No. of persona 

By 

transfer. Apprehended. 

Total. 

1845 

under examina- 
tion yearly. 
1,267 

1,213 

62,311 

64,791 

—46 

1,0.50 

1,384 

66,-lSO 

68,829 

—47 

949 

1,086 

68,201 

70,235 

—48 

1,1 ai 

1,266 

75,884 

78,254 

-^9 

1,433 

1,071 

82,957 

85,463 

—50 

1,356. 

758 

83,069 

85,173 


We uiny )jc told that the increase in the number of persons 
apprehended is very satisfactory, in as much as it argues greater 
etftclency on the part of the Police, and less concealment of 
crime. Perhaps so. But it does not argue less actual crime. 
If the returns in 1845-46-47 were suspicious, we may fairly 
allow that those figures in 1848-49-50, may still be far 
from representing the actual amount of crime committed, 
since the greater zeal of the Magistrates and their subordi¬ 
nates only more rtrongly establishes the fact, that the police 
have been and still are in the habit of trading in crirao and 
concealing it from their superiors. 

The disinclination on the part of the people to prosecute 
cases of theft and robbery in our Courts, arises from several 
defects in our system of law. The greatest of these defects 
is the extreihe tediousness of the proceedings from first to 
last, before any satisfactory result can be arrived at by the pu¬ 
nishment of the robber, and the restitution of the stolen pro¬ 
perty to its owners. iTie evil commences in the Thana, wnen 
after reporting his loss and demandmg an enquiry, the prose¬ 
cutor has to await the favorable moment at vrhicn the Police 
Officer, in his caprice, shall choose to enter upon an investiga¬ 
tion of the circumstances attending the j*obbery. If the pro¬ 
perty stolen amounts to any considerable sum in value, the 
myrmidons of justice, with their chief in person, travel with 
becoming dignity to the prosecutor’s house where they expect 
the same luxuries which an Inn affords,—good entertainment 
for man and beast. Here the enquL^ is pushed on with ori¬ 
ental gravity and insolence. The Magistrate in the Interval 
is amused with a report of the burglary or theft, as the case 
may be, and promised m a few days time the result of the 
Police investigation, and a spe^y apprehension of tlie parties 
suspected. If the prosecutor is a man of substance the preli¬ 
minary enouiries last a little longer than usual j the Tillage 
becommg tor the time the Police Head-Quarters, until the 
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soaj*eli Toi* the suspected authors of the robbery has been 
brought to a successful issue, by thotr apprehension. After 
tliis happy end has been attained, the result of course of his 
hijfhiies^ the police olHeors extreme good fortune, that func¬ 
tionary tokos his departure to the Thanii, probably at a dis- 
tfiiice of ten miles from the village. Thither in duty bouud, 
the prosecutor and his witnesses, leaving tlieir wives and 
families, attend the groat may. \Vo will suppose tliat four 
days have ebpsed, and tlie police invest!gatioti has been com¬ 
pleted ; are tlio parties sent off at once to tlio Magistrate? 
Not at all, the police otficer’s Kyfceyut, or abstract of his en¬ 
quiries iuu>it l>e prepared, and written out fairly for the Ma¬ 
gistrate's edification—an<l the law allows the doleution of the 
prisoums for 48 lioiirs in tlio Thana—at the expiration of tliis 
nros<‘rihod period, the account of the Thana proceedings is 
dispat<‘lied liy d?ik to the Sudder Station, an<l the prosecutor, 
witnesses and prisoners, iimler charge of sundry policemen, 
are ordered to the same place, whi<di is perhaps tliirty or 
forty miles off'. They arrive in two days ; ffle Court is occu¬ 
pied with other business, and a week pusses before the new 
case is enlored upmu The Slagistrate Is not satisfied with 
the evidence, rt^tpiii’es more—auoUior delay of at least a week 
ensues, and ufier that, of another week, in order toliear the 
witnesses on behalf of the defence. Twenty-seven days have 
now run hy\ and the pn^secutor l)egiTLs to pine for his lioine and 
little ones, or pnrluijis the sowing time is at hand, or certain 
instalments have become due and there is no one whom he 
can trust to collect them. The Magistrate commits the case to 
the Sessions Court, because the cliuige is burglary attended 
with theft of one hundred and one rupees eight annas three 
pic ; and the odd rupee, annas and pie take the case out of his 
cogni/atice. The prosecutor and u itnesses are bound over to 
attend at the 14essions, whonovor they may bo required, and 
hearing that there arc several cases before the judge, trudge 
away noTno. After being a week in their own village, a 
Burknndaii;:c suddenly makes his appearance and carries 
theio off* without on hour’s delay to the 'J'hana, where they 
pass probably thirty-six honrs, and are again sent off* to the 
MagistiMte’s Cuteherry and consigned to the Nazir, attend 
his levee for about four days, and are then conducted by his 
Chuprassies to the Sessions Court, where they are told to go 
back again to the Nazir, as the Sessions Judge has discovered 
that the Calendar drawn up in the English language differs from 
that written in XJrdoo—and the error must therefore be amend¬ 
ed. After patient investigation the Magistrate discovers that 
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** and'' in English htis beon transluteci into “ or" in TJrdoo. 
The mistake is reetified, up goes the Caloudar to tlio Sessions, 
but the next two (lays are native lioUdHys ami the Court is 
closed. Finally alter being eight or ton day!^ in the Sudder 
Station, the case is lumni, the prisoiicrsare condeninod, arid the 
Judge orders the projierty to be made over to the prosecutor. 
A week passes on, and the M;igistrate diri^ds the property to 
be given up, us ordered by the Sessions Judge. If tlio provo- 
eutor has not realized the trntli of Sir H. Walpole’s sayijig that 
“ si]l men have their price,” he finds no friend in llie Nazir, who 
reports to the Magistrate that the pro^ocaitor 1ms di.^appeared. 
Tlie Magistrate either directs that he should ho summoned 
again, or makes over the property to liio Thaimdar. Prose¬ 
cutor, who has been present at CuU'herry (^very dwy, is told 
of this order, and sets oil'lor the Tliana^wlim' the last state of 
that man is worse than the first,—lie 1ms fallen into the Iiand.^ 
of the Philistines, it would have boon }>ottor to luvv() feed the 
J<lazir than a whole Police OtHce. Ten per cour has alnmdy 
beon paid on t1® recovered property fur the benefit of tlie 
Police by order of the Judge, and now he h;w to pay some¬ 
thing besides for it-i restoration. lie returns to lus home a 
sadder Imt a wiser man and caleulatej his losses—Impriuiis 
101 rupees 8 anims 3 j)ie by burglary—at least 20 rupees in 
food for hinnelf and witnesses and procuring good will in ibo 
Tfiana and the Sudder Station, probably Mime prcs<>iit to be 
relieved of the presence of the llnrkundauze *, on the journey 
from the Tliana to the Magistivte’s Cutcherry,—Lo>s of 
time, and loss of sundry sums by ulisence from home lor up- . 
wards of wx weeks—Jj)or contra ho has gained )>y recovery of 
a portion of the stolen property fifty rujK‘e.«, Irom which ton 
per cent, must be deducted for the njcovery, and somolhiug 
more for the restitution of his goods. Altogether lie lias ful¬ 
ly ascertained that the Company’s Courts meJin very well, mny 
he very good in point of theory, but very liad in jiraclicc^, mid 
tliat hfi would have saved much time, future troubk^, annoy¬ 
ance, and expense, if he had put up with tlie lii st loss, and 
had simply reported the burglary, and declined to proFooute, 
We believe that the above description is not at all coloured j 
we believe it to be generally true. Ijet tho^e who doubt, 
gain a native’s conficlence and ascertain for themselves its 
truth or falsehood. It only remains for us to consider how 
the evil should be remedieu. We dciipair of any alteration in 
the present volumnious proceedings, which protract the con¬ 
duct of a case, unless md^d the language of the Courts were 
altered, and then the Magistrate or some English writer 
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Blinnld record iu as short a form as possible, the evidence of 
each witness as it fell from his lips in the presence of the 

This would save time, as under the present 
system, the witnesses are exainine<l first by the Mohurrirs, 
imcl tlien over again by tlie Magistrate. We confess to a 
belief that if English were adopted as the language of our 
Courts, there would be less knavery ^’^d pejjury in them 
than there is at present, but we entertain no hopes of tiie 
change taking place, at least for some time to come, llie 
only other plan which suggests itself is to extend tlie powers of 
the most deserving Deputy Magistnites, to create dependent 
Joint Magistracies, and to settle European Officers in the 
heart of the country as is dune in Bengal. The Deputy 
Magistrates should have full |>ower to dispose of all thefts and 
simple burglaries under 100 rupees, unattended by aggravat¬ 
ing cireuiustunces. The Joint Magistrates would of 
course exercise full powers, and the cases committed by them 
shouldl>e tried by the Judge on circuit, o^ in every two 
months. W 

dho hardship to the prisoner would 1)6 nothing when com* 
pared to the gain securod by tbe prosecutor and witnesses from 
the change. The present Deputy Mjigi.strate» are all but use¬ 
less, in consequence oftlieir revenue duties and very liinited 

C ou' 01 ' 8 . They aliould not be I'ehaeeldars, as at present, 
lit Magistrates only, llieir powers should be increased as 
we have suggested, and in deserving instances they should be 
vested with tho powers of a Joint Magistrate, with a power 
to commit to the Sessions, if their proceedings were sanctioned 
by the Zillali Magistrate. There should be Deputy Magis¬ 
trates for every Pergunnah, and Joint Magistrates should 
reside at every town in which a Civil Judge resided, The 
Zilluh Magistrate should be Chief Magistrate, and dispose of 
all cases in his own immediate neighbourhood, but would visit 
and repeatedly try cases in tho Cutcherries throughout the 
district, all of which would be subordinate to him. These 
visits would be compulsory at stated times tliroimhout the 
—and would inijirove the efficiency of his Police ; at 
the same time his constant presence would stimulate the 
Deputy Magistrates to exertion. Under this plan the Judge’s 
circuits to the different Cutcherries would be of great service 
to the people, for he would then personally observe the admi¬ 
nistration of Civil Justice in his district, and by nearer inter¬ 
course with the natives would 1>ecome acquainted with the 
character of bis subordinate Judges. We believe that if jus¬ 
tice were brought nearer to the people's homes, a speedier 
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prosecution of their cases secured, and •the worry end annoy* 
ance of the Tlmna proceedings removed, that the present 
disinclination to prosecute would no longer exist. In order to 
assist in arriving at so desirable a result, II. of 1832shouId 
be repealed, which prohibits all interference on the part of the 
Police, in cases of simple burglai^ and theft, unless the party 
robbed lu'efers a petition in the 'f hana on plain }>aper, and de* 
mauds an investigation. The Sudder Court a few^ears ago re¬ 
peatedly remonstrated against ^is Regulation, which absolutely 

{ irovides for the triumph of villainy and increase of crime, by 
saving it optional witn the parties to prosecute or not, as they 
please. We shall now show that they have mostly declined 
to prosecute in cases of thefl, preferring the first loss the 
ci ream stance 8 which attend a prosecution in our Courts. The 
Magistrate may order an enquiry if he pleases on the Police 
report, but he cannot make the party robbed speak out, though 
he is Hble to summon him to Cutcherry. The following state* 
ment is worth examination. 


Veari, 

- s 

Simple, 

BurpUriee. 

Simple 

• 

AUempU af' 
betk. 

Ctuu UHinveetipetfd with rtfertne 
toRep. 7/^1832. 

1 

Simple bur* 
flartH. 

Do. th^i. 

Attempd, 

183S 

1837 

10,078 

9.S23 

22.039f M98 

2l,523j 4,€$6 

7.257 

6,962 

12,688 

12,456 

4,196 

3,590 


Tlie Court has not published a similar statement since 1847 
but we may be sure that it would not be in any degree more 
9>ftt}A\iotory than the above, which shows that out of 72,927 
simple burglaries and thefts with attempts to commit both, 
47,149 cases remained uninvestigated, after being reported to 
the Police ! If this be not legislating with a view to increase 
crime, we are sadly mistaken, and there must be some hidden 
meaning and object in the Regulation, which we ai'e unable to 
discover. 

The last cause which we conceive to have a tendency to di¬ 
minish the security of property is the very large number of 
acquittals, when comjxired with that of convictions, Thieves 
and rogues escape punishment in our Courts, which encour¬ 
ages men who follow the profession of robbery, and discour¬ 
ages tho«e who sutler from their successful villainies. 

Tlie following table is a return of the number of persons 
convicted and acquitted ui the North West Provinces, Sau- 
gor territories, C^ed districts and Kumaon for 1845 to 1850* 
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Years. 

c 

Convicted. 

AcguitHd. 


1845 

35,182 

24,081 

the Mugis^ 

1846 

38,738 

21,822 

trates^ Joint Ma^ 
glstratesand their 

1847 

40,688 

24,291 : 

1848 

43,257 

. 28,105 

Assistants of all 

1849 

1850 

45,863 1 

46,170 1 

32,812 
32,580 

kinds. 

Total, 

2,10,898 

1,07,721 



These ac<itu{tal9 of course like those iu the Session Courts 
end Ni/saiunt Ada whit may he aUributed to the 0 intrust of na** 
five evidence (Miterluined by l!ic Magistrates and tlieir suhordi- 
nnlcM. 'riiesauie reuiocly whidi reuioves the evil in the iliglier 
would operate with equal cJFect in the Lower Courts. l?ut 
we uro dispo.iod to attribute the grojiter number of acquittals 
incases of fohmy, to the pernicious system of holding prelimi¬ 
nary trials in tho Tlituia. Wo nro couKdont, that the very 
necessity imposed on honest Thanadars of entering into the 
fullest examination in aiMfs of felony, and hearing depositiuus 
(without oath wo admit,) lu very many insUneOR induces them to 
concoct false evidence, in order to save tlieir own reputations 
as clever ofKcers, hy simrlijig in the charge proved against 
the prh'onors. The witnesses when removed from the im¬ 
mediate influence of the Tlianadar and Iir Policemen, retract 
their former depositions on cross-examination by the Magis¬ 
trate, and the case falls to the ground, llie guilty p^mtios es¬ 
cape, from an over desire on the part of the I'hanador to 
secure their conviction. We may also remark in addition, 
tliat corrupt Police Officers will constantly relieve men of sub¬ 
stance or rospectaliility, from the necessity of ajipearing as wit¬ 
nesses in cases of felony in the M^istrate’s Court, oi' course 
they will not show this kindness, without an equivalent. 
They receive a bribe and other evidence must bo procured. 
The eensoqucnce is that men of the lowest rank in property or 
caste are intimidated hy their Zemiiulars or the Police, into 
swearing to any improbable story before the Magistrate—the 
suspicious chai'acter of such evidence ia at ouce fatal to the 
case. 

What we have already urged in favor of doing away with 
recorded investigations in Uie Thana ae a means of inducing 
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prople to prosecute aj^plies equally as a remedy to tlic subject 
under consl<iei*ation, i, e., the reason of the number of acquit¬ 
tals in proportion to those of convictions. We believe that, if 
tlie vexatious attendance at the Uliana becomes no longer ne¬ 
cessary, or instead of journeying 40 miles to give evidence, tlie 
witnesses will have only Id or 16 miles to go, and a case is at 
once taken up and decided,that the same ol)jection to appe ar 
as a witness which now exists, will speedily vanish, and that 
instead of the lowest and roost dishonest witnesses who now 
disgrace our Courts, we shall secure the attendance of 
the most rospoctahle men of all cashes, wlio w ill unhesitating¬ 
ly, (and still more willingly, if sworn upon the Ganges-W'ater 
or Korun,) depose to all tfiey know relutive to the case under 
inveRtigutiou. 

We nave now concluded our subject. We believe that we 
have fairly named the princijml cnus<ts to which the persever- 
imco of crime lM)th ngamst life and property may be attributed. 
Our remarks on the administration of Criminal Justice by tlia 
Sadder (Jourt have lajen made under a profound sense of tlioir 
trutli, and the more earnest ho|)e that the niemWrs of that 
tribunal will consider tlie propriety of continuing a course 
w'hich wo firmly believe lias liau a tendency to diminish the 
security for the protection of life from violence, which our sub¬ 
jects ought to feel U contained in tlio Criminal Laws. With 
i'os|>ect to the charge which we have made against the 
Magistracy in the North West Provinces generally, that they 
have exhibited an impjofier leniency tow'ards convicted prison¬ 
ers in cases of felony, we cannot but think that our accusation 
has been satisfactorily proved by the extracts which we have 
nuide from the reports of the Sudder Court, for it must be 
recollected that the Magistrates themselves furnish the Court 
wltli the figures introduced into those reports. However if 
we have unintentionally been wrong, or unwittingly given a 
colour to statements which they were not meant to wear, we 
can only say that Ledlies Miscellany^ otters a fair field for the 
correction of our errors. Our suggestions may be taken for 
as much as they are worth ; until others better suited to the 

! )eoj>lo of the country and their wants arc offered, ours will at 
east, on account of their having been made in good faith, 
demand attention. 


u 
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THE HAY-FI^D. 

A GLEE* 

Girls and Hoys. 

Merrily, merrily toss*the Imy, 

Toss the li^iy merrily, 

Cheerily, cheerily sing uwny, 

Sing away cheerily. 

Philosifpher. 

Surely we stand on a wonderful spot, 

For over our lioads is the boundless illue, 

And under our feel lie the wells of Earth 

That wore never yet shown to mortal view. 

A Girl. 

What matters that ? the mysterious vault 
Is gilded to-day with a siiuiiy sheen, 

And tlie unseen caves of the ancient world, 

Are covered to day with a mantle of green, 

A Girl arid Hoy. 

And hark, how the welkin with laughter is ringing, 
Such labor is nothing but frolic and play, 

^Vhile the lasses and lads join their voices in singing 

Hurrah ! for the midsummer’s haymaking day. 

Girls and Boys. 

Merrily merrily loss the hay, 

Toss the hay memly, 

Cheerily, cheerily sing away, 

Sing away cheerily. 
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nrft (liiys! of sa<l division in roJipjiona opinions. Tho 
Estah]lslu»fl Cliuri'h at Iiotn^ is not wlint it was to most of us. 
To so 1110 a nioro mpiirin^ and pn*teiisious Motlior, nmi from 
otliors now ostrnni^csl, Jiiit Hiow nmiiy amongst ns have 
chanitini^ rocoHoetioiis, lonj; lx*{oi*e wo tliou^lit about Arfiob^s, 
of 01(1 Parsonu^H limit's and of scinies oonuoctod with the 
Parish and flio ParM>ii. 

Our own moniorio.s ore manifold. 

lMr4,(Unily and inoKtroinoantiqnity.hovors thovisionof parts 
ofnlioiiso, Jbr it rannotl>o windly nufollectod. It w'aHchj^oon 
a Church, and of only oiu» ?torv hitjli. A }>assa<fo ondiii^if in 
n punfrv is thp most dlslhiot |Hirt oflhiH fahric, bccauso it laid 
0 (lark 1 <*;j:oiu 1 coniU'oicd with it that madu it a vory fearful 
locality. In the du k, one nverihijr, u niysf<‘nons fiyairo M'mi 
S(sui niovin;*: towards the pantry. Wlio’s that (** was cried 
out by KoiiKi oni', tlnm a scnlHo of foot was heard, and the figure 
cliHap|K*ared. Our y«iutUfhl ininginutiou wuh fearfully excited 
M-itli tlio srono tliut. folltmod, thr* counting of the spoons and 
tlu^ timorous exuniination hv «uidlo-lighl of impossible places 
for more robbers. A moat safe, and n Press bed undenvoiit 
‘^tri(‘t MniJ*ch, and the kitchen clock wjts opened hy a person 
armed with a poker. The leading had character of tho 
n(uglihoiirhood w':i.s an individual named Robin. He had 
bc(u» In jrtll and wa«» known to pouch, and it was therefore 
<lecided mat t)ie <lark figure was Hobin. Maturc»rjudgement 
loads ns to incline rather to the idea that it was Joo a stable boy, 
and addicted to luui)> sugar ohtainahio in the pantry aforesaid, 
and to Ixdiering that Rolan who lived three miles oft* would 
have paid his visit at a later h<mr and with more snocess. 
Robin however carried it then easily, he was a profe.ssioruil 
robber, who had jnatricnlated in a real stone prison, and had 
perhaj>s worn iron chains, and of course it was him. 

There Uan orit'nbd tinge alxuitthe rccollec^tions of onr first 
parsonage. There was an Indian la<ly who had had head a dies 
and wore infinitely thin shoes, andlho accoimts ivere still fresh 
of a dark Heathen maid (anterior to our epoch), who would 
sleep on the door mats, and who one hot summerV day scan¬ 
dalised the village hy bathing, after the manner of Diana, . in 
a noiglibouring stream. Tliere were largo trunks too of a 
scented wood, with a ship’s name on them, and there were 
sundi'y strange pieces of stumpy furniture with serous in 
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unnecessary places, which bore the reputation of having been 
in 

\V> have not much more to say of this parsonage, it has 
so nearly fa clod from moinory, but a windy night recurs 
w hich w as coiisklored to have boon one of great danger. Tho 
flteejde of the Church was held to be loose, ami it w^as 
calculated that if it fell, it w'oiild exactly reach the Indian 
lady’s bed. She tlierotbn* sat up all uight in another direc¬ 
tion, and Joe was sewtiuelle<l iiftlie garden to give early intima- 
mations of such crackings or oclicr prognostics of downfall as 
might occur. A stout geutlemuu with u )teaming iuee, in- 
tiuiutely connected with our other ]>arsoiingcs, played his part 
at this loo, but we do not recollect him ns doing so, he said 
then (it k scarcely crodilde) to have been thin, and to have 
ridden on horseback in top* boots. 

We have one more recollection. A tomb with n weeping 
willow over it. Tins was a place beloved by nil the house : by 
\i8 too, thougli we only knew by j'eport that it was Aiuiio’s 
grnve. We did not ask mu(*h about Annie, because the I udiaii 
holy's eyes used toflU with tears, ut the mention oflior name, 
but we gathered roughly that she liai) boenaji orphan and 
came from soldiers* barracks tar uway intlie unknown luist, 
somewhere near whei*c, as wethen thought, all the people in 
Genesis had lived. 

The scene next shifts to another village, where indeed wa 
were not living in a parsonage, but where there was one 
cli)se by, wliicJi wc visited. We have plenty of recollections 
of tills village, but as we must coiitinc the sulgect to parsun- 
ages, wo confess our reminiscences are aiot vivid of the one 
here. There were jjupiis living with the jiarson, ami tliey 
w ere very fond of plryiug pranks, if we are correct, The 
parsonage was very old and ricketty, and the parson’s wife 
exceedingly afraid that it would some day suddenly collapse. 
A pupil therefore asttended to the roof one night, provided 
wit It two bricks and these he discharged down the chimney 
of the room, in whicli lie knew tlie a}>j)relieiisive lady to be 
bitting. Whereupon loud outcries arose, and a tumultuous 
scuffle into the garden, with a shout of “ save the children.’’ 

Another pleasantry occurred as follows. A new pupil 
arrived during the temporary absence of the parson. He 
was received hosvevor w'ith courtesy by a gentleman in a 
giiwTt and bamW; some enquiries were made into his attain¬ 
ments, and H few cautions given as to the characters of those 
who would be hU fellow pupils, but a eulogy of warmth was 
passed upon one of them, whose society was recommended 
as being that of a staid and sober youth. Some confusion was 
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crftatod in the now pupil’s jnind at dinner liowever, by tlie 
appearance of quite a diftorent the as'^iimption by 

the soi~duf<int parson o? the character of the pnpil lie had 
praised in tiio morniny. This staid and sol>or pnpil, by tlio 
wav, soon after dopiirlcd, but <ome were uncharitable enougli 
to believe that he took one tarewell look at the spot, In the 
)>er 2 >ou of a very tnundeiit and nninmmgenbh^ bog{;nr, who 
came at iii^ht, deniandod foml and money and tlii'eateiied to 
fire the liouse in case of n^fusal. This outrageous beliavionr 
wlitch was displuyed at a small sidetloor, wliere it inimediutoly 
became known to the lady of the house, led to many snlisc- 
i|uei)t alarms, and the suspicion of a smell of buriiiug at uu- 
tiinoly lioirrs. 

There is much of the Tlstwt in our associations with this 
village too, An Indian gentloiiian arrived who wore a 
givnt deal of iiunkeeii, and brought more stumpy funiiture. 
And the parson too, had Ik'oii somonliei'o Kast, for he 
could talk m a strange tonguo with llio Indian gentleman, 
and did so sometimes at dinner, when the subject was wliat 
he iafinuued iis on ompiiry was called /ioevs ffocMK. TIio stout, 
beaming man now a|>poars cpihe distinctly, coining from some¬ 
where at iiiglits in a j>ost (diaiso, and appearing at our hod 
w itli i^trawlierries, gently put into our mouth w'ith bis soft 
w'liito fingers. This |MMNon we shall call the Doctor, for 
reasons which will linmediatcdy he seen. 

Our next Imnse stands out ui the clear day-light of rccol- 
Je<?tion. It was in the street of a market town and at the 
c<irner of another cross street. It seemed quite n regular 
liouse outside, built <if re<l hrirk with thrive windows at top, 
three wimlows on tlie first Hoor, and one on each side of 
tile door. Hut it was ainarJngly devious inside. Part 
of a low' liouse next door ladonged to it, and it made 
curious digressions into tliis supplementary house when 
you would not have exjieeltHl. Ah you entered at the 
front door there was a room on each huml. One had 
a wiiulow in front anil a window at tlie buck, wdiieh made 
it pleasant enongh. llie other had only one window 
and was gloomy; if you casually opened an imprac¬ 
ticable looking door in the comer, yon found with some natural 
surjirise, that it introduced you to the principal stair-case. 
Tins stair-ca-se was lighted by a low window, looking into the 
cross street. As you passed up it, (it was between W'alls, not 
with bannisteps,) tliero was a door and through this if you 
liked, you could go down sonio ste{>s into the kitclien wliich 
was part of the auxiliary house next dool*. Arrived on the 
first Hoor, you found a very lightsome blue-papered drawing 
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rooiTi, nnd a ])orl-rooin sombre witli red mirtains. Tiion you 
tiiiiK'd doMii info a cluniz bed-room full of nice of la¬ 
ve; and perfumery—for it was the Doc?tor h, and bo was 

pari ini lor in tlieso matters. You knew you were in tlie de- 
jmty boii:-o bocuuso if. lu«l ciiscment windows^ whilst tJjo main 
lunldlu" liad sa^li. With a j^ooJ deal of assistance from next 
door in the* matter of the staircase^ yon useendtHl to tlie top story 
M bore you louud tw o iiioro Ijed-rooms, 'Ibe rei^tof tlio bourse 
consisted of a piinfry,a bmjf thin room, which made a brisk in¬ 
cursion n ndn* on r nei**:b I ion rs roof, end two servants* rooms 
variously disposed over j;Toiuid Hour rootns beloiif^inj; to quite 
ditlerent j)eojjle, and each of llioin, as fir we re member, 
funiislierl witli a st-drc;»so of itsow a, which descended jis well as 
it ciinld, nnd dolH>n<'l)orl in an imexpccted way, beliind a 
<lisli ruck or sonic oilier otl<l place. 

'J'lie rmxiliury lioiw :« 1 ;iiMljn;i' at ri^xbt antrlen to tlio princi¬ 
pal <ni(', at tln^ back tln^y nicnle two sides of a square and tho 
ollu'r t\v<i sidesboiii^ planted with shrnl>s«there wu»ulittle s[iace 
in the niirhr called the c:urdmi. 'I'be bap]>ie'^t iuui^iuutiou 
could make notbinij of this spot. Itow ofttMi liavo we tried 
to ihiuk it a pleasing jinrfern*, and how often liavo we lieen 
\itierly foilial in the attempt. If was divided into fiddling 
berls of er«a*iis edged wilh dark liox, and a more gloomy 
dinzy little iierfurinaiicc was never 5>eeti. One ilay wo *wero 
gruldiing abont amongst the s(|nalid shrubs nbich enclosed it, 
wluni we discovered a window on tlio ground floor of the 
deputy house. Immediately over it was the wuniow of one 
of our servants’ rooms, and we began counting the other win- 
doNvs to see wbat this luuv one could be. Tlien we j>ushcrl 
fbrongb tlie Hlirnhs and {leenul in, at fii'st wo could see nothtng, 
but soon ns our eyes could manage the dark, wo I’uuiid a 
cobbler’s face wdtlnn a yard of mu's, wdio was working at his 
stall. How the cobliler got there is not known to tliis day, 
there w'ere no indications of cuhhier on the street sicle, and 
wli ether he had been walled in recently or oilier wise, bus 
never satisfactorily appeawd. Wc never saw our Crispin 
again, but he had a considerable cflcct on onr flemeaiioTir. 
We were previously in the lialnt of driving imaginary 
burses, and holding animated conversTtions witli imaginary 
gentlemen in diHerent parts of this quarter-deck of a garden, 
but from the cobbler*s day, these emp loy ments w ere dropt. 

Peace be with llie soul of that ingenious gentleman, who¬ 
ever be wae, the designer of this strange house, truly 
it was a rare conti'ivance ! How the InJiim lady and 
gentleman liked it, we do not know, for it was inconceiv¬ 
ably small, and they bad been in the habit of residing 
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ill a palace, if the pirtjire was rorrec? which they sliowed 
as their Indim Iloiiie. H<i waiver thev aud I Ik* Do<‘tor 
and several others, not to s})eak of oiU'selves, wimiM stow 
themselves away lie re for iiioiilh:^ togejhcr. 

Tlie^roiindllour room with lao wimhiws was flic dining 
room, a» also the ^tluly oftlio Doctor. We oidy wish breakfast 
Would taste HOW, n» the Doctor’s did iheii. Wo si?o Jdin, as w*e 
write. He sui [duiuply in liisc'trtn oliair w'itli the tca-thiiigs be¬ 
fore him, (.female aid was rojwU'd intoa-niaking) he could reach 
tlie l)ell witli one .arm, and taketlie kctllo off tlie fire withtho 
oHicr, lMitU*refl toast gleamed from a jdatij over the slop- 
hasoii tilled w'itli liot-water and a ])iIo of mulliiis stuo<l uu 
liisright haml, Vor m> individiially, lie wcniltl prepai'oct‘rtaia 
potted iir<**ats on bread and liiitter in a <lajfjty tashion ; lie 
M-ould eag<'rlv watch our mmUhful, and op the cry of joy 
which ourpaf.ite always dictated to u<, M*oid<] lannii roinirl tlio 
taM‘* ami rul» Ins hands. I’be ImSuiii gctitlonian too was not 
nt?g[(‘ct<al, h<it eusteni dishes were prep;ir<‘d for his peculiar 
iisc, ai) 1 on thi'ir approval, the l)o<'toragain boainoil on every- 
IkkIv and ag.un nib)M*<l hi*« liandN. 

We WiTC not allowed toi;(ay long intliis little ro<un, because 
the Doctor laid to write Ills <*riiious liere, licsides having to ad¬ 
mit an inHni(<^ number of jmopio to conference. He was curate 
of tins little market-town where we livetl, but in earlujr days he 
hail walkial the liospitals in London, ami had taken his diploma 
as a pliysiciaii. So wliat with his spiritual chameter, what with 
iiis medicino, and what with liisrejuJy sv'm]iathy for distiTss and 
suHeriiip, and SI fund efcotmiion s<»nse, tlie influence ho gained 
wsismost sininziiig. T<un 77tis wanted t<i got inarrie<l and lie 
knew a nice young girl, but he thoiiglit he should like to go down 
ami have a word w*ith the Do<ttor before lie spoke to her. 
Bill That had b4*en drinking ami had got ill from it, and he 
w’anted s<iino physic, but he Wixs afraid the Parish Doctor 
would be bard iifion lum,—ho had Iietter go down and make 
a clean bresust <d'it with tlio old Doctor at the corner house. 
But it w'as not cuntined to Toms and Bills only. Even tlio 
county peo})le used to drop in at that snug parlor, and un¬ 
bosom their troubles. We have knowm on the same day, ‘a 
Tiobleman of projieity in the iie5ghbourlioo<l, who wunteil a 
new bailiff', pull up at the brick bouse, to know if the Doctor 
could recommend one, and shortly afterwards a man on his 
way home from jail, turned in to promise the Doctor he would 
never get into trouble ngsdn. Well thU assemblage of gentle¬ 
men and Toms and Bills, and old women and mad people, 
(for it waa a curious thing that mad people adored him) drove 
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US from the Doctor’s study and as, though we were so pinched 
for the otlier ground floor apsirtaient was never fur- 

tiislied, the drawing room l>ecame our usual retreat. 

Tlie blue paper wo have mentioned iiiade this a veiT cheer¬ 
ful room, and there wore lui^e Mug hell juills liaughig 
on each side of the tire place, wliich did nothing however, 
for the bell answered to an uuassutiiing string in a eoi nor. 
Tliere was a door in the wail, coverea also with the blue 
paper, w'liicli oj>enod into a light dus<*taiic! this contained most 
marvellous things. It was called the China closet, but it 
could show very little China, its stores inclined more to boohs, 
pictures, lam])s, vases of rose leaves, Chinese puzzles, Indian 
toys, a bugle, a wliip, a bootjack, shells, preserved gouseberriea 
and a musical snuti box. On the approach of te<lious visitors 
w*e occasionally pusned half an hour in this Museum, and 
rarely without finding something now. But thowindcMV was 
our chosen post, how tuaiiy hours have wo passed in tlie 
\et\ hand window', looking on at tlie >imple drama enacting 
below, simple hut highly iiitcrestiiig1>ecaiiseliuman ! It must 
not be su|>poscd when we siu^nk finuiliurly of certain charac¬ 
ters now to be introduced, that we had heeti quite bold enough 
to make all their acquaintances, it was chiefly from our W';itdi- 
tower that we had learnt their goings on. Itlxartly opposite 
Mere two little shops, one a barbers and the oilier a drug- 
' gist s. The barber w'as a foppish little man and called him¬ 
self over the door a peruke maker, smdiing ‘ pmike’ in some 
punst manner with a “ cj,’’ which little matter troubled us 
somewhat, as we could not, when thus* spelt. And it in the 
dictionary. He had a nice fat w ife and no end of sons and 
daughters. Tlie drng^st was a tall, grave man and a bache¬ 
lor. His name was Boddhner, and how' he maintained Idm- 
self we cannot conjecture. He had a little counter certainly, 
and when his door was open we could see some hollies on a shelf; 
moreover early in the morning, he mopped the shop out with 
his own hands, and put on a clean white apron, and arranged 
himself behind his counter ready for liis customers. But they 
never came, and w’e tear wc must confess our conviction that 
if they had, their wants could not have been satisfied, for he 
never appeared to have new supplies, and we suspect pos¬ 
sessed but a small stock in bund. However his pros¬ 
perity, such as it was, seemed not to diminish. He waa 
on iH^aceable but not cordiul terms with the barlier; we think 
there was an agreement between them, we think Boddimer 
dill not pay for his weekly shave, but gave an equivalent in 
tlie shape of such rhubarb as the barber's household required. 
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We hated the people at the corner of tlj^ cross street, They 
had a board over tlieii^ door anuoimcin^iT that they were 
Agents for some Comity Life Insunuice Company, and this 
was all greek to us. Besides it was a sulky liouse, the door 
was very seldom open, and then only in an nnsof*iable way, 
Imt >ve decided from siicli glimpses as we got from time to 


time, that th(‘re was no counter in the lower room, and as 
there was positively not a sii^lo customer who ever (fame 
nearlhein, it lo<l us to set this*^Agency dowm, its hetiig no 
bettor than it shoul<l he. However there was one redeeming 
point about tlio<c jieople, they had an exc4^1lent dinner on Sun* 
dav. It was brouglit fmm the baker’s alxmt J ]><ist twelve, in 
a fargo <Iish and seemed to consist of a loin of inntton embod- 
ded in a chdicious Yorkshire pudding. It came reeking almig 
in II girl’s bandN, swung into the siilkoy door wliich iiistaully 
elosod, and we saw it no more: hut we felt certiim that for the 


next twejity minutes, the Agency was enjo^^ing itself very 
nnudu 


A little below this lionse was an iron gate which lead 
down a court to a Baptist cha|>oh The circle in which we 
lived hud natnndly In some iiicasuro l>iais6<l our opinions, 
and we regarded the iron gate, and what it encIo.se(l, as insti¬ 
tutions which it was desirable sliouhl lie destroyed and 
levelled with the ground, privately by night. Yet we took a 
great interest in the chapol and its congregation. We can hear 
the sturdy Non-Conformists bellowing their lusty pnusos even 
now. But we had great diHioulties witli their devotions, for 
not conceiving at that time, of any form of worship different 
from that of the prayer l)ook, we were much pn/.zled with 
the places in w'hich tlieir hyiuns came in. On siindays at 
service time a little knot of }>eople wore generally standing 
talking togetherhefore the iron gate. Others would be filing 
down the enlrnncc, hut when the knot moved, wo calculated 
three minutes after their last man went in, and tlieu we open¬ 
ed the prayer lK)ok and began fair. Perhaps we liad got into 
the psalms or woi'O jast beginning the second lesson, when in 
the most provoking maimer—swell came a great fervent hymn. 
For a few times, we supposed the Non-Conformist had mista« 
ken the Sunday and was reading the wrong psalnr? and les¬ 
sons. But the irregularity continning, we were reduced to 
much perplexity and reHexion. The Agency were In depen¬ 
dants, the barber a churchman; we wish we could give a better 
account of Boddimer, but we fear he was latitudinarian in his 
opinions. He wore Sunday clothes it is true, and recognized 
the ordinance of a hot dinner from the baker’s, as the Agency 
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did, but he was a late< ri?er, appeared to smoke in bed and 
turned out for the firet time when* people returning from 
chnirh indicated that it was dinner time. 

One of our intimato street friends, and a familiar cha¬ 
racter In the neigh l>om*hood of our corner was tm old 
geuMeman called the Beggars* Footman. Time Ijad bent 
him nearly double and his hair was as white as snow, 
M'lien we first w'atcluMl him and his habits, li? n])peared 
to be supported by the town, for he wore a blue coat 
with a red collar, rod breeches and a gold hand to his hat. 
Those were from time to time ren<'w'e<l and the first day of 
wearing a fresh set wjis rather a triuniidud oocasirjii, the old 
gonttcinun taking souiewliat cf a procissioiiid walk al o it the 
Btroels, aiu) being warmly received hy his friends. Jhit as 
our Hcqimintance wore on, we were sorry to see one suit get¬ 
ting sadly tarnislicd and thn»adbare, nu<) to find that llie day 
laid long gone by for the new one, wlihdi alas! nevoruuid'Mts 
II ppearanee. The airival too, of eerfain men in blue < o tA 
imd glazy hats, wdio, w'e gnthere<l, were call<?(l liiiral Police, 
forced the trulh u|H>n us that our old friend had been siiperse<U 
ed. W’e n‘listed the innovation as long as we <*ouM; our 
political opinions at the |>eriod iiiclining us to rally round the 
miciont Institutions of tlie country, we believed against liopu in 
the Beadle. But wlien the lust blush of red fudtMl from Iho 
collar, w hen tarnish had at length obliternfod tlie Inst gl^am 
of gold from the hat band, we snci umhed to the melancboly 
liiet that civil death liad fallim on the Beggnrs' Kootman. 
But he himself never siKTuiiibed; an mulersizetl vagrant 
still stood a very good cliaiiee of a* blow from his stick, 
though it was now merely vagno assault and not leading 
to capture ; obstructions were still removed with vigour 
from the gutter, and a general moral restraint was still 
exercised over the smallest and least active of the street 
hoys. 

l^he Rectory at our to^vn was a very mysterious 
house, we always entered it w'ith awe. There were more 
people in it tlian ever appeared, it was said, and this single 
circumstance was to us pregnant with underfilled interest. 
There was u jiow erful man .'•‘ervant who wore a velveteeii 
shooting coat, and who never worked either in the yard or came 
to table, and we heard it said of him one day, that he had great 
nerve in a struggle. The Rector waa more wrinkled than 
any person we have ever seen before or after, it seemed in¬ 
conceivable that his skin could ever have been new. He was 
very geatlemanly, almost high caste, aud rode excellently 
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well on horseback, though 5n figure 90 M' a little crumpled 
heap of a man. No one had ever known him preach, but he 
was willing to road prayers to any extent. He would poise 
himself on a hn>a(l-hosided walking-stick in tJie desk, ami 
thus supported, read the verviro three times a day, in a clear 
sonorons voice w iriiout anv diHuuhy. 1 le w'iis extremely fond 

of the Doctor, :ind though religion was a subii^ct to which he 
never direclly referred, fie indicated wi*h slight nods occu- 
sionallv, ]i(> j.}>})»i»val of th<^ *l)ocf<.r’s bc^iuoiis. Those dis¬ 
courses w ore nobhor elocjuont or erudite in tlie roinolesl drgree, 
but it was the man’s char.icfer that was jm^acldug. bore 
was uothiiuf very strikin'r iu the actual woinls, but tJieu they 
contained not rare and cfioure flried sfM>ciujetis of opiidous out 
of a VI ell furnisljed liead, l>iit the simple living truths which 
nonridied his own great heart every clay, and which ho 
thom.dit, ami justly thought, must bo for others too. 

The Doctor was very jiarticiilar about respect for lhe jilace 
and (’ourtesv tolhectmgregalioinvlieii hi'ivas in ('hiircli.Clothes 
w'ere changed in the vestry, if it wasting \ouxt muddy, ami 
spotless, imiseless shoes w'ere uhvavn worn, and us ho sailed 
sofrly down the aisle, with his pliysiciaifi^ hood of ret I ami 
pale lavender floating )»eliind him, it was rarely you saw a 
mure eoinefy and engaging apjioarance. 

We reuiemluT one winter, an aintuing inflnonza came 
over oiir little tow'n. We (cd’tlie red brick house) wem levelled 
to an individual, and tJm town mirgwn (liinistdf just able to 
W'Jilk) staggered through our devious aparliianits, from prostra¬ 
tion to prostation. Tltesurg(mn by the w ay <tamo in a post, chaise, 
liis cfu clmian being ift bod, ami he told us tlie post-boy had 
fallen oif at one h<iiise when* they hud stopped. We in our 
individual bed, were in some anxiety to know how our street 
friends w ere going on, but no man e<inl(l bring tidings to us, 
At last the foot-lx>y was sufficiently recovered to iurjiiire on 
our behalf, the con<lition of the outside world. A bump 
had been heard by the bsirber in Botldhnnr’s houws This 
it turned out was our friend the druggist trying to get to hi.s 
window to throw the key into the street, he being cut off 
from intercourse with mankind, in consequence of tlio front 
door being locked. A few hours after the bump, a faint 
figvire was seen fumbling witli the bedroom window, till 
at last he managed to open it and drop with a languid jerk 
a large key on the pavement. Such was Boddimor in extremis. 
ITie barlier^s family were bowled over from top to bottom, 
in a sort of here we go up, here we go down fa.slnon. But 
tlie Agency with a hard, man of tlie world kind of cunning, 
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escaped altogether. JVe all rose up in our house again but 
oae, and sii<? rose no more. Good Alice, we could have spared 
a better woman. Tliou stoutest, cleanest, test*hearted of cooks, 
with tliy flaxen hair and soft blue eyes—most lavish of house¬ 
keepers, daintiest purveyor, can we not yet tehold thee, thy 
ricli labors finisiied, bitting in thy broad urui chair })efore the 
oldkiteliou clock—in the vast chimney corner, while the amjilo 
fire throws its yelhiw light on thy cheerful face and the sorriest 
jester )irescnt, could keep tlie€'(happy auditor!) rockihg and 
quaking with laughter by the hour together. We eonjd have 
spared a better! 

Some conKnomeiit to the house succeeded this illness, 


and as wo were led by the circumstauco intti renewed 
street res(»archcs, we tegan tlie design of giving our 
characters <lltlerent names, and making tliem aliactin a storv. 
This was to be called—a “ History of Summer-town.'* in 
tills ap|)eared all tlie [>oople wo have mentioned, uud many 
otliers witliin view of our watcli-tower, whom we have not 


now oppoituiiity to 9j>ocify. Doddinier assiuuod tlio role of 
Ludiliuicr a rich merchant, in love with Floriinel, which was 


romantic for Jane, the prettiest of the barbers daughters, and 
the Agency was cast for principal villain imrler tlie title of 
Don Iscariot. We wrote at tlmt period, bnt our hand was 
hirge, and progresse<l with the assintanco of lines and was there¬ 
fore cumbroiH, moreover we were unfortunate with the ink 
and always hud mueli diflieiilty in avoiding copious splusliiiig, 
A kind friend however consented to sict as uuianncnsis, for 


the production of our Instory. We dare say we were getting 
tedious, and patience has undoubtedly bounds, and so it came 
about, one day after wo had teen going on for a long time, 
that our Secretary gave notice tliatshe wus only prepared to 
write one inun; instalment for uh. Our characters were all 
abroad, when we received this blow : there was no possibility 
of drawing them together or of bringing anything like a 
denouement out of matters as they then stood. One course 
remained, they must be got rid of Now emigration had not 
yet teen brought into the .service of fiction to aid in dispersing 
supernumeraries. Death alone could clear tlie decks. Dear heart! 
how we laid ou the apoplexy and lightning! and what with them, 
two fires anil a lost ship, we were quite ready the next morning 
with “our last scene of all,” greatly to the amusement, partly to 
the surprise, and mostly to the relief of our excellent senbe. 

^ e are lingering too long on the brick house, but we must say 
OHO word more ateut it. It was a delightful place if you 
were at all unwelh appliances were so ready, remedies were 
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SO A very soft arm oliair fo convey itself 

to tho exact spot in the# room mIiicIi you mou1<1 have selected, 
and there you couhi hmgui'^h witliout molestation. We suppose 
tlie Doctor socn'liy ap|)lietl siwrer antidotes, Imt tltose which 
were openly recoinniemled were of a most clement descrip¬ 
tion. Wlnfe wine whey was prescriln^h far as M e can 
reiiiemlier, for a cold, i>r5m^ide and gr;ij>es for feverish symp¬ 
toms, w liilst a disordered dijfestioii was regulated by a light 
lettuce siilad, * 

But time shifted the scene. The Doctor got a living of 
his own—a village in tlie same iieighlMUtrhoocl. At tins new 
place the parsonage was huj)<dessly oixt ofn‘)mir. It was there¬ 
fore all thrown d<iM]i except a short strip, and uiiother honse 
hiiilt. When we arrived there it was just finislied. Itw'us 
very sounding, the iloois slmt with a sonorous report, and 
oij(?’s shoos on the slipjiery shiir case made au echoing creak. 
It was impossibh* fur a long time to make any of the rooms 
look llie least hahitahlo. There was jdeuty of funnluri', hot 
an impression of discomfort was suggested hy tlie spotless 
plaster and fresh jaiiiit, uhich it mus verv clifticult to correct. 
SVe tried to ftiitg hooks ami lady’s work about in cosy dis¬ 
order, >ve loft the juaiio o)>en with a music book on it and 
tried to make a side table look as if some body had been just 
writing there, Imt in u short, time every thing s<?eined to coiue 
straight, )Kiral]el and n*jiulsivc again of its own accord. 

rViUii tliis cohl scene of splendour, we, iiidividuully, retreat¬ 
ed Into the sli'ipof old house. This was ten times more com¬ 
fortable. ^riii*ro w as a passagi; w itli a stop in the middle of 
it, not going up anywiiore or down anywhere, hut simply wny- 
hiving tho shin. Tlierc was a Ijed-room too, witli a floor 
which Mas down hill on one side : the window looked into a 
tree and an inconceivable nuiiiher of inscrcts pervswled the bod 
in consequence, earwigs an<l others taking advantage of tlio 
nearest branches to ellect an entrance, The Doctorof course 
resided in the ohi quarter, he had a study M*itli a great Ixnuu 
across it, for what ulyect we could never discover. The estate 
was a SM’cetspot, a little brook iiioandcred through tlie gar¬ 
den and vast immemorial trees 1111 * 0 w their shadows on tlie 
soft sward. To us jx'rsonally this place is a.ssocialetl chiefly 
with repose. We were then in the early physical Lufletings of 
a large school, and to have a perfectly sound skin, wholesome 
food, and anywhere wliere we could be alone, was all we wish¬ 
ed. But our residence generally, as a family, in tills vil¬ 
lage was a failure. There was a great Uall here standing in a 
noble park, with a lake ofcoosiderable extent lying like aniirror 
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in of it. T!>e state of things at the Hall was much 

iiko what Fielding has told us cf country houses in bis 
cl:jy«. thfin many w’oiild think possible in our enlightened age. 
Tin«i Hjiil wiis n moral Upas tree spreading a poisonous and 
hllglittug inlluenco around it. There was a deadly stillness in 
tbe pari'^h, the villagers wore comfortable, heartless, soulless 
Berj‘n There was*no hope and no fear, they knew they 
pbould stiirve and they knew thev should never be 
nn^re in‘l ^pend*‘nt than the * squire’s lioumls. They did 
no^ trouble th-Mi^elve^ at all about the next world, they 
eeouvvl to iuivo n vague not ion that the squire would 
get one of the many mansions of wliicli they had heard, and 
that they should Ik? orovi<le<I for, la tho vieinlty. The public 
hou**e \v?'; u hateful pl.*C'', not a hit like one o\ ihor^e dear old 
village tiveiiis reeking with lM^r>r and ringing wit)i brawl for 
an hour or so in the evouing, and then sbuttiiig uj); but a nasty 
cautious house wdiero a few soakers got ylowly aiul euliiily 
drunk with <dosed doors, and then w'ore draggiMl softly hoine. 
This cautifui was necessary lieoiuse the rqnire disapproved of 
broad festivity anywljere except at the Hall. 1’lie Indian 
gentleman, a person of delicate tastes and fervent as]uratiqna, 
w'as of cfuii'sc out of his element here, and tlie Doctor having 
no interest nnd no lovees m'Us so equally. 

The most genial p<'o[dc in the village were a madman pikI an 
idiot. The idiot did not eaivjiuvthingforthescpiire,aiKl thongli 
it never spoke, it griitly aided little ohihlreri who were iiidittieul- 
tiesw ith tlielr equilihininii,ui a luaiuner that seemed to indicate 
its poor he.irt was giviier a f«w healthy throbs. Tlie mad¬ 
man was very much attaclied to the doctor; and they fre¬ 
quently oxelumged visits. One w e have heard thus described. 
The doctor called on the madman w'ho received him w'ith 
coriliulity and lock(?d the door on the inside. Proceedings then 
opened with a personal conflietjn which the nuid man, being the 
least, got worsted and w^as thrown on his back on the floor, in 
wdiielj position lie then conversed calmly on religion for half 
an Itour. 

Much need not be said of the Church, wdiich was of an odd 
sha})c, heiiv; formed of tw o naves, in one of which was the com- 
imuihuitable by itself, and in the other tlw pews, pulpit and so on. 

It stood in a depressed sort of way close to the Hall, 
amongst other out-houses : it was little taller than the dog- 
kenncl close by, and as for its bell, wliy the bell at the stables 
on the right was worth ten of It. So it seemed crushed, and 
revenged ibielf by moping in a damp, mouldy way wliich 
made it feel like a cellar, on Sundays. 
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We must not dwell on this village^ lest we streak, with 
the colors of present- ojnniou, pictures v'hich have been 
Jong finished and hung up permanently in die gallery of 
memory, But we in vy say one word—that it is ciiieHy the 
rcoolleetion of this Hall, utterly withering, by its hainful in¬ 
fluence, the living souls nronud it into wooden aulonuilons, that 
led ns first to believe that the time must come wluui a great luoml 
evil cauHv^t be longer acijuiesctMl in, merely on the complacent; 
excu-'o tliat it is a social nec^’^'-ity. 

In the conrM* of timo,dcsitli overlook the wizened old rectorof 
onr former market Iom* a, and tiiey oarru^I In in oil'to Ids kindred 
in a di4;mt ncdghhonrliood. Inhere wero<it]i<*r jujsierioiis remo¬ 
vals t</o,}uidi the man in the volvete^'ii coa^ )ni<l Muoe lu'avy work 
on hi * Innuls. At leugih the n'efory was entirely eloarod and 
reiiflv for ihenon inuner. Who v!ionld this Ski hut th(' 1 )ocU)r. Wo 
w'ore ri'-ing in the world. Our new house was an aiiqde 
buildiug. lliongh not so largo lis it look<H], for lieing built like 
a carpenter’s M|iiai*o, from two sides it seeuH*d (|iute a inan- 
sion, Though the front gateo|u*ned on the market place, the 
garden and lu\'n want (jnite secluded and wrny very pretty. 
The ho'ise though not well <lesigned, was eminently coniflir- 
tuble, strong in shatter and blind, and able in the matter of 
preen bai/e doors. UnL the glory of X\\ct jilaco was tlie 
Church. 'I’he (’harch-yai'd w;is only sopHrated from our 
garden iiy u wall so that our lawn was positively in flm nlia- 
dow of (he Church. And there the ghiriiuis tiihric, leaving 
all secular buildings ]nnm'asiu*nbly iHUiealh it, lifled up its 
head in solemn seclusion into the laalsl of ^'sailing birds and 
silent air.” Villagesdong miles off could see the sjure rising 
against the horizontal sky, and could catch gusty swells of 
music, when our ringers were at work. No where have we ever 
bo realized the truth of the line 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.’* 

That church was literally to us a joy for ever—at earliest 
dawn when its outline wassharjieiied by the clear air—in sun¬ 
niest noon when the heat shook on Iho tower—in moonlight 
when it was softened to a delicsite fabric—at midnight 
when it was only u bold black sketch, wlien tlie clock eliimos 
could not be heard fur thunder and the win<I was rattling 
amongst the hells—at these and at all times it w'as an abiding 
joy. The pen of our great poi)ulHr writer could not imagine 
in his exquisite way, a personality more distinct than tlie one 
we attached to this noble building. On one occasion a qua- 
ker, we remember, happening to be overseer, affixed a notice 
on the church door to the effect that a vestry meeting would 
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be Iiebl on a snb>equopt day at the steeple house. This came 
to onr ears, and we were really more- vexed than if he had 
railed tlie Ooctor ‘‘a tyth6-fe<l robber’ or any other bad 
name wliicli the warmth of religious controversy sanctions— 
this lordly temple to be styled a st^Ue hoffse ! The Hing 
was never onr forte—but if the nou-eunformist luul Ix^oii im- 
dersized, ami we had cb;mre<l to have met him under advan¬ 
tageous rircunij^tancrs, we confess we shonM have attempted 
such personal clmsfisement, as •occasion might liave offered. 
As it is, wo are happy to W able to a<ld that the vestry paid 
no attention to the notice in question, (u'hicJi by the way 
was swiftly torn (hnvn by a devout chiirclunan), tliat no 
rnecting was hehU :iu?l t!io t>Yerse<'r was fined for not having 
convened one. Itisiancxaggorntiou to siy that we went out 
walking with the church, lK.vaus4j in long strolls through 
lanes and over meadows we constantly came to little ojieningis 
and whenever these oeciuTed, then our beloved fabric was 
with us agiiin, rising over trees or crowning some sloping 
glade. We die! not much like its being out, on very 
wet nights. Wo resented the indignity once offered to it, 
by a man who made an exhibition of climbing up to the top 
of the steeple outside, and we consoled ouiNelves with think* 
ing liow very small he loc»kcd when he was there. 

All w'ent on hajipily ut first at this parsonage, hut the Doc¬ 
tor was not quite the man ho was at the little brick house. 
No one could f>e loss fitted for a nrusy vestry than he, he 
quHilod under idainor anil shrunk from di quite. Then tlie 
l)is,senters got into huliits of t>rinthig fifty plain reasons why 
they were not ohuiYjluucn, in letters to him; moreover a cu¬ 
rate arrived who was a very eccentric pt^rson, and the Doctor 
could not endure oi^ccntricity, taking almost a dies ter fie Id la a 
view of the subject; ami this again worried him. 

Tlie lights arc not so bright on this home, even in its 
palmiest days, in our own recollections. Certain doubts lie- 
gan to arise about IVue Blue and (Mnirch and State and the 
ancient Institutions, and we conld not help thinking some of 
the political shoemakers, who abounded in this town, and who 
were rebels and cut-tliroats from onr brick lionse point of 
view, bad some truth in what they said, and did nut altoge¬ 
ther make out so had a case. 

At length gloom began to thicken, the Doctor who had 
so often ministered consolation and comfort to otliers in 
sickness, fell sadly in need of them himself. 

Time and trouble, and we fear we must add the muffins 
and potted meats of earlier days, began to tell; attack sue- 
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c^eded attack, and at last in tlic weary incumbeut of a bath* 
chair by tbo sea-beach At ho could not recognize any one or 
would weep if he did, it wag difRcuIt to beliove the stout, 
beaming man of yore Wiis before you. 

Well—it is all past now. The Doctor is slecjjing quietly 
enough in the chancel of the glorious Cliurch, aiul next him 
tite liitlian Gentleman ; they died on one day, and were bu¬ 
ried in one tomb. ^ 

Sfrangers have turned us out of the Tloctory, ami so our 
conuoAiou with Old Parsonages hixs ceased, perhaps for ever. 

PAUL DENiSON. 


K 
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I. 

Clear is the evemng sky. 

Silent the hour. 

Save that eomos hinviitiing by, 
Froiu the Cliuroli tower, 
Great Tom, the Curfew bell, 
Ringing with breezy swell 
To-day*8 deep knell. 

II . 

Some would give gems and gold, 
If tlie bright suit 
Never to-day Imd rolled, 

Or might be won 
Back to ita morning course— 
Streams never seek their Bource— 
Tis vain! remorse. 

III. 

Some will meet death to-morrow. 
Misery—some, 

Cruel farewells and sorrow, 

Bxile irom home— 

Woe’s ambuscade to-night, 

Wept oer by angels bright. 

Wails for the light. 

IV. 

Hushed is the Curfew’s knell, 
Footsteps are near—• 

Gently comes Isabel,— 

” Kneel, fondest, here, 

Kneel in the balmy air. 

Anguish and mute despair 
WiS need our prayer.” 
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{Translated from Ou French of P. L. Jacob, 

FOR L£DLIB*S HlSCfiLLANY.) 



Tt was a Saturday evening—the 23rd of August 1572, 
tlie eve of the feast of St. Barlholoinew* when about twenty 
(Vtliolie gentlemen and ofK<Hir9 were ussomhled in Pa rib ut 
tlio house of one Dclvosse—a captain of the Kings Arque- 
busiers. This incetiiig was not convened tor political pur- 

C osos nor liad it a party character : it was merely a supper to 
e suco<*eded hy gamhlmg. 

Still flio events which had taken place, ns well as those 
believed to he in preparation, could not tail in some degree to 
alfcet the natinv of the meotiiig, as conversation naturally 
turned on the political questions of the day and the plans of 
Catherine and ('harles—which were of a tlescriptioa calculated 
to excite the greatest sigitntion. 

The Queen Motljpr fijreseeing tiiatthe Protestants might 
asHUine a powerful and ho^stile attitude, and nisliing to spare 
her son the troubles of a fourth civil war, had formed tl^ 
atrocious projwjt of*i bloody —in tlu' itiassacro 

of the w hole of the chiefs of the Protestant faction. 


Her second aon, the Duke frAiijou who afterwards hecamo 
King, and who w;is then iaoutonsuit of the kiagdom, was the 
first she initiated into this diabolical scheme. Tlio Guises re- 
. ceived it as an affair of state, and calmly assisted it to execu¬ 
tion. ITie Counts de Retz and D« Saulx Tavaiines with 
the Duke do Nevers, all three favourite confidants of Cathe¬ 
rine were instnicted by (juise and d*Aumale to c^irry on a 
secret treaty with Home, in the hope of obtaining for the pro¬ 
ject, the papal sanction. 

The weak and vacillating temper of Charles the TX. which 
rendered him unable even to dissimulate for any length of 
time, rendered it necessary that ho should be kept in igno* 
ranee of the plot,which was gradually thickening around nim. 
But Catherine and the Guises made such use of him as their 
machinations required. He was a mere too! in their bands. 
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The marririfje of Margaret, the King^s 5i?«ter with Henry of 
Bourbon, Prince of iSavarre, which ^^eemed to predict a re- 
couclliation of the hostile parties* was only brouglit about to 
blind the eyes of those, whom tlie consj)irators soon trusted 
to have in their power. 

The contract of this marriage was “dgnetl in tlie month of 
April, 1ml the ceremony did not take place, tiH the 18th of 
August, in coii'^ecinence of the deatli of Jeanne D’Albret, 
Queen of Navarro* wdneh event took jdaeo so suddeul) as to 
suggest the suspicion of poison. 'J’iie marriage was oelel^n^tod 
at Paris, in the presijneo ol'tlie Protestant nobility, vvlio h:<d 
been all suinnionorl to partake in the splendid fe tivities given 
by tli<^ King and the citizens in honor of the event. E cry 
gentleninuof thoretormed Clinrch felt it an honor to be pre-ent 
at court, on an ocendon whicdi seemed to augur so well for the 
Protest:!Ill party «s the ullinnco of this ('athohe princess 
v'ith i!}eir own N.ivurre. It seemed a symholicul union of 
the tM*u religions. 

All the jVovincos of Vranen wei*e represented by tbeir 
highest noblo'^se, gathered ti>gethep by sjHHrial invitation both 
on tlu* King s part and on tliat of Navarre, Condo and Ad- 
iiiintl Colignv. 

Tlie re were upwards of four thousainl Protestants in Paris, 

The three days fftlloning tlie nuptials were devoted to 
feasting, to coiiceris, to Tournaments and sumptuous eiilertaiii- 
luenls. ^ 

'fhe liMs were erected in the pmrincts of the Hotel du Petit 
^ourbo';, near the Ijouvre, and the principal noblemen of 
both parties engaged each other amicably with sword and 
lance, on foot and on horse back. 

An allegorical representation also was performed, composed 
expressly for t!ie occasion. 

Paradise was represented as defended by the King and the 
Dukes d’Anjou and d’Alonqou and assaulted by Navarre 
and Condo ns evil sjurits. Tlio sjiectacle ended with the de¬ 
fiant uf the' devils and the de^triiclion of their Hell. I'he choice 
of so singular a diverti-^einent called up su'.picious doubts in 
tho minds of some, but otliors thought nothing of it and were 
sutticiently gratified at being amused in any way. 

At night, the Louvre re-ecliood to the sound of music and 
the footsteps of tlie dancers continuing to a late hour. 

It was tho same tlirougliout the city, religious discussion 
sooincd to lie foigotten—tlie opposite parties mingled in social 
intcivonrse nnd a compact of coutidence and friendship ap« 
peaied ratified between I hem. 
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Yon mijflit Imvo believed that peace | was re-established in 
France —on a solid aad •durable footioor* Mass and Sermon 
accorded wHli each other and were on amicable terms. 

All was cliHujjed on the 22iul of Aiiffust, when Mau revert, 
from hU ainiHiscadein a house in t)ie cloister of Saint Germain 
VAnxerrois, shut A<lmt»*;d Coli^riiy fitnn a window with liis 
ar<jLiehuss, nnd wounded hiui in the arm and hand. 

Tlii^ iiisniiuiis atlaek drew a cry of iiulijfualion from fho 
Pjote-'tants, wiio, it j-eemed lilo'ly, would resort to arms: tlie 
Cuiholic on thoir sidci pro parcel for delcueo. 

From this moment tho hatreds revived—each party avo'ded 
the other nn«l kej)t on their guard. 

C]iarle> the IXth. s(‘cnned determiiied to attend to the jur<»t 
couipluints of tlio iHeiids of iho afliniral—who expressed tlmir 
snsnicioiis (d'tho Guisen. He swore hy wort his favorite 
oath, that the assassin should he brought to judice: he order¬ 
ed t]ie (hiises to leave the (?ourt. 

Uhis lust saii-*fa«*tioii to the Protestant chiefs made them 
regret the doHant position they had assumed, and thoir want 
of <‘ontjdoiicc in the kimj. The admiral was carried to l>i« 
lioiise in tlie ilnf^ df livtlmy; his womul was dressed hy the 
celebrated Ainbroiso Pani: they feared tho ball pol-oned. 

The king with his mother, his hntthers and chief otHcers 
visited (.'oligny and testiliCi! by calling lem “ Fatlier' tho pain 
he had exjierieiicefl, from this ernnl attemjit. 

'Jdie King's visit, and the kind oxiiressiona he had inado 
use of, soon passed from motith io iiioath and served to blind 
tho Calvinists ami set their suspicious to sleep. 

Paris, nevertheless reuiaincd stupi/ieJ and in the attitude 
of vague eNp<‘ctalioii. 

T)ic Ih'otestunts kept aloof from the Catholics, and they 
again maintained un expression of gloom, hatred and an¬ 
xiety. 1'he simps wci’e partly shut. The city militia 
was ready to march at the first order of the civic aiilliori- 
ties. The Louvre was garrisoiieil with soldiers, and in 
solitary sti'oets, bodies of armed men were passing to and 
fro, and groups might bo seen standing together and conver¬ 


sing in low touos. 

The Calvini'^ts wdio were dispersed in different parts of the 
town, ha<l received a secret re(x)inraendation to drawtowards 
the quarter of the Louvre whei*e their chief resided. 

Catherine de Medicis has since been accused of giving thin 
insidious advice, with the view of getting her victims more 
completely in her power, by the tiuie of tlie Massacre. 
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Catherine was tlie of this dreadful exploit, the King 
was not made acquainted with it, till it was on the eve of exo- 
oution. 

Charles was at first in a passion, and firmly refused to par¬ 
take in the deed, much less to autliorise it. But his mother 
knew the art of subjecting Inm to those view's and actions 
which she would force upon him, and after a few cunning in¬ 
sinuations, a tew skilful Iklselioods, she won the king round to 
looking upurk the extermination of the lieretics—men who 
might lead Fran(^o into a civil war—as a useful and necessary 
jpineasure. 

Forthwith ovorythiug was got ready in silence for the new 
Sicilian Vespers, which should liear the title of Mailats /ran- 
faUes —they were fixed for Siiaduy the 24tli August, and the 
toast of St Uurtlioiemew. 

The fatal secret wa$ faithfully kept by six or eight persons 
till the setting in of evening. 

That evening, the Provost of Merchants w as sent for to 
the Louvre, and intro<luced into the royal Council, when lie 
received the most minute instructions to assist the Catholics 
in taking up arms, and the pretext alleged was that the Calvin¬ 
ists had formed a conspiracy against the life of the king. The 
Aluerimm and Chief citizens were directed to assemble at 
niidViight at the Hotel do Ville. 

The Catholic chiefs and gentlemen were ignorant all this 
time of what was plotting—but they knew tlmt the Council of 
the king and his mother had been sitting for a considerable 
time ut the Tuillorics and the Louvre. 

Vague rumours, of an outbreak, of' as.sassination and war 
were eireuluting on all sides, and became more and more 
threatening. Cluvrles the IX. had sent a Captain of his guard, 
Cosseins, with fifty men to the Hotel de Hethhaj to guard and 
preserve in safety tlie Admiral. Navarre and the l*rince de 
Concle wiio lodged at the Louvre were de^lied to call to their 
side, the ofHcors of their household, their captains and friends, 
that they might unite and show a face to the danger, if the 
people were to rise. 

The city is seeaiingly quiet, scarcely an inhabitant is seen 
in the streets. Candles aud lanqw and lanterns, burning in the 
the windows, spread everywhere a living brightness, reflected 
in the horizon, and seeming to guamntee the slumber of the 
citi/ens, against tlie attacks of their enemies. 

The Louvre alone aud its surrounding quarter were plunged 
in obscurity. 
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The supper at De Losse*shad been very gay and animated: 
he occupied his fiither’s house, who was a canon, and it was 
at the entrance of tlic cloister of St. Germain I'Auxerrois. 

The guests behaved at table as if they were unconcerned in 
the events to take place that night; they had done such 
justice to the wine of their liost, e-specially the miillccl, sugared 
and spiced hypocras^ lliut ilih little reason remaining was 
barely sufficient to enable them to play at cards or dice. 

They remained in the supper room, tliat they might jjay* 
and drink at the same time. The servants were sent to bed, 
the cloth removed from the table, and the full bottles and glasses 
alone lott. crietl Captain de TiOsse emptying his 

glass sliame anti confusion to the man who leaves off play 
before daybreak.*’ 

“ Bravo! Cuptaiu’^ cried a young man seated to the right 
of Do fjosse, 1 will ]»1 hy till iny purse is used up.** 

'J’he speaker was a beardless youth, noticeable for his 
handsos^ figure, and modest, elegant aiil graceful munners, 
marking him the man of family. He was yet new to the 
way of life of his gauihliiig uiid drinking companions. 

Bon r replied Jacques de Savereux, one of the most 
boisterous present, as he passed his lingers through liis mous- 
bu*he bon !—wliy when a man has lost all he sliould play 
more.’* “ Well said*' cried De Losse, and he struck the 
table, as a sign of approval with such % ioleiice that the bottles 
and glasses rang again. 

Dame Fortune** \te continued “ never returns to the timid 
who leave off pursuing. Like the deer in the chase, she must 
be run down by the hounds of dice and the whelps of cards. 

“ Gentlemen’* said a grey-bearded guest, who drank but 
did not play, are we sure of having whole of this night, 
to give to dice and the bottle ?” 

“ Par la messe** replied Jacques de Savereux, who was a 
great authority in matters of pleasure. Is it not here, the 
monks and novices will have to descend to the choir when the 
Matin-bell shall sound at St. Germmn TAuxerrois?” 

** Monsieur de Savereux, you are, I am told, the bravest 
and most adventurous man present” replied the grey beard 
shaking his head. 

‘‘Well what then?” interrupted rudely Jacques. 

** What then ? it is neither cards, nor dice, nor wine, nor 
woman can detain you when they sound to saddle: that will 
serve wellenoughforamatin bell with monks of your description ” 
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‘‘ W’lat are you - Captain SiiUboz” <a^ked tlie 

of tlio Jioa<e wi.h so verity. I uni saying, comrade, 
tb it in prsient rircum-ifeinces one must be ready to raoiiut 
cue’s hoi'iQ and do one’:s duty. These dogs of Huguenots— 
hiv^e not the^ failed to-day to beset His MajeUv iu tha 
Loi/rer ^ ^ ^ ^ 


The young man, whom Di Losse had placed on his right 
hau I, lois to honjr th in to look after hiui, blushed and turned 
pale all ornately: tiien raided h1s I jead, crossed lus arms and 
re:i i'" le I 8 itab ot with a scornfol anger. 

Oh (ho foolish story he has got hold of there*’ again in- 
tornij)ted Oo Losse turning his eyes towards his young neigh¬ 
bour, whose irritation he saw and imdersiood. *^The Hu¬ 
guenots do not require me for an advocate, but I know them 
to be too wise, too good jirotoctors of their own interests, to 
bo misled into so ridiculous an attempt as un attack on the 
Louvre.** 


“ S.iy rather*’ replied the young man, with warmth “ that 
you believe them to bo too loyul subjects of the King, to 
betray liim.” The youth wiis ouended by u calumr^ which 
seemed directed against all the Protestant party but wlii(5h 
ad Jre^4e<l itself particularly to him “ Speak more honestly, 
Captain Salaboz,” said he. 

“ Truce! gentlemen” cried Do Losse, m a commanding 
tone, standing up with a bottle in his hand. 

*‘Salahoz—your glass, and Monsieur de Carson, your’s. 
A health to all good sulijects of the King, of whatever religi¬ 
on they may be! Let us drink, gentlemen, an end to our 
ti’oubles and pros|>erity to France !” 

Thi^ toast cut short explanations, and the quarrel arising 
between Salaboz and De Cm'son, was hushed in the clash of 
glasses. 

Captain Salaboz turned to his drink, but kei)t casting at 
intervals, angry glances at his young antagonist who was ab¬ 
sorbed in the interest of play. Each player hail ])ut in a heap 
before him, the gold and silver his purse confined ; De. Cur- 
son was richer by himself than all the rest together, though be 
had already contributed by the money he lost to form the 
bank of hh adversaries secretly leagued to despoil him. 

•This gentleman who lost with a calmness and a patience 
worthy of a more hardened player, had in a high degree the 
passion of gambling. 

Plis countenance unmoved, but attentive, his eyes iixed, 
but ardent» his movements few, but precise and resolute be- 
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troypil sometliing; of tins pa5«ton, as powerful with him, as ifit 
)iu<l been the result of time ami practis^. 

Pie could not liowover oonj^nitiilate himself on hi;^ luck, 
for each throw of the dice, which lie followed M*ith an impas¬ 
sive aii, diminished for tlio benefit of the other players, the 
heap of ^jold pieces from wlucli h« drew ^YUhout ceasing, and 
soinotiincs with a smile of indifleronce. 

One could have judged from his exterior, that he was suffi¬ 
ciently rich to support more ^iisidemble los.ses, than those 
he was siilTeving at this mmnmit. 

His costume entirely black, had an appearance of simplicity, 
which was belied by the beauty of his collar gauffered with 
small plaits in J^ohU th rc;ft.vr,and the hnlliaiiee of a massive 
chain of* omhossc<l with jeuads, wliich shone on his breast; 
his short‘skirted di>nblet of stiiHcd velv^xt was Rocunid hy a 
largo clasp of cliased gold; his hose—bi*oad hroo<^lies which 
were full al>oiil tluHoins—woroc'ml>r<ndored with jet or jot/et. 

His swor<l, whoso lumdio was of worked silver, liis felt liat 
of cuiiu'al sliapo, ornanioiitod willi a ku<»t of ]K»arls, instead of 
the wliito Cross which th<5 Catholics wore ns a ndlying sign ; 
his nuiutlo of satin hordere<l with liliu'k sable, had been laid 
asule ill another <dinmbcr before supi^H^r. 

Jac(|lies de Savci’Oiix who was placed dost' to the young 
Ho ( Jui*son drew fo himself the Inist part of tho gain, wliicli 
tlio clinuces of }d:iy liistribiited amongst tho coin 2 >uny at the 
expense of the riclu^t. 

I To was drstiiignislicd liy his figure and mion, rather than 
by Ids attire, which was but sorry and scarcely presentable iu 
good company. • 

His doublet of green silk, s]aHhe<l with red satin, was made 
for a man ot^nll stiiturc and his was moderate, moreover this 
donhlet bore undoubted marks of long an<l rough nsiige; 
his breeches of a plain hrowa stiift*, were in a less dangerous 
state than the doublet, wliich gave a view of a tolerably 
white shirt, through slashings which the tailor did not contem¬ 
plate. 

Despite however the imperfections of his wanlrobe, Jac¬ 
ques de Savereux hud tho air of a gentleman, which tlid 
holes in his clothes in no way romproniised. 

His features were of regular cast, his eyes soft and yet 
proud, his mouth small and expressive, his hair, his beard and 
moustache of a beautiful black, his hands delicate and care¬ 
fully clean, all that nature had done for him and all that he 
had done to assist nature amply compensated for what was 
wanting in the toilet deportment. 
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Ilis noMe h\s good and generons heart, his bold 

anil juvial sj>irit, liis firm uud loyal*caaraeter, supplied tli ) 
aiif^ciica oJ'all moral eilueation not correct his two 

bcsohing vices—the love of wine and tho *ove of play. 

l-^ar ma foi^ Monsieur mvn criec! he So Yves 

de Curson, ‘^you liavc a verj Imd liatid! Tliero. drink to pat 
you in tho way of hick, lot us drink to our loves, If you will/* 
** I liavo no loves'’ replied Dc Cur:,on, coldly hut politc'ljr. 
** No loves! sooth then you have jiut come from yoor nurse, 
whore you were in tmiuiiig i)orha[>s to become u minister of 
this so-called reloviued i*eligioii/* 

Savei'oux ! tliU from you ?” interrupted De Losse ‘‘ M. de 
Cur&ou is no more a Huguenot tlmn you and me, w hen he is 
niy guest: it is ill work to uiurrel \vU!i h*au unoii Juit.” “ I 
ouu hold my ow n” said the young man lookiu^^ round tor hifl 
sword. “ Pin' In 7uessc^ r<*j)Hcd De 1 v/cli 1 :tiow it 

and no one doubts it.” A> he siiid this, ho f^led the ghissos 
all I'ouivl, a n loans of couciliutJou he hud alw ays employed 
with the same success. 

Corto>, wc do not dotdit your oonmgo” said Snv'ereiix nft 
lie took his neighbours huud, and shook m warnny. “ M. Je 
Carson when you have an alhur of honor, send for rne to 
Btuml your second.” 

‘‘Thanks” replied Do Curson re-eiigaging in play, ‘‘ 1 will 
rcniomlKU*.” 

Tho play commenced again 

“ J^nr iVotre /hnue' said oni 
** this Huguenot gold seems to 
pies/’ 

“ Holy father Pope*' said another “ would I'cccive it, with¬ 
out ex-comiumucation or cxorrisin,” ^ 

‘‘ I would go to the soriiiou of iny own accord” added a 
third, “ if the devil or the iaiuu>ter would di:itri]jute gold 
crowns.” 

“ Te(e et cried a fourth “ ITi turn Huguenot—sine© 

the Huguenots liave such well-storod purses.” 

“I prohibit blasphemy” interrupted De Curson as he doub¬ 
led the pool, for the demon of play elevated him the more he 
lost, “why do you not triple it?” said the most drunk of 
the party ‘‘ t^nadrnple it when you are about it” said Savereux 
who wjis given up with ardor, to his favorite passion. 

“ Jlicrt/” replied the young man, as he threw in for his 
stake a handful of gold crowns. 

diui/ et Deux ! — 7\'oui et yuatre Double as !—Dix ! 
‘‘ I win” cried Savereux before he had thrown the dice he 


famously. 

) j>l;ry<*i collecting hiswiindngs 
' be of sound Chlliolic priiici- 
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wa<i sJjakJng in the box,— Dot/ble sir — Voiir. three hundred 
gold cry' v^:h lu'^t r* d:; trill ured Vves Ae Ciirson, i^onnting, 
M'itli a v:c'iai.i 51 u*. ilin pieces he had still bolbre him. ‘‘ I will 
play iui i:iy reveeg:^*’ “ Dune !’* cried De Sa/eroux 

I ’vi!l druih—I vriij play, till the hinl ja'lgGniont/* 

rh<':*t vurds u thhk vou^e, ho icHoretl ill liis 
oliuir, his eyes luili* closed, and carried the <lico«box to liitj lipu, 
in ini;>*ri\c ibr »?k 5 glass, 

“ Tiicra^is krock ! Liston, (icntlcTnon” tutorru]>tod 7 )e 
Lus^ e, i ijjiloviug an iiistmifs silence which the driukei*s and 
phi ye IS (Sd 11 nt .>‘iV:*y flieiiisnlves to at’coi'd him. ‘ 

** Jly ir:ei4d” iiiv^^renx was saying to<le rccoiu- 

Diinid yrim.'U'to St, (^dviii, I iiitront >oa.” 

“VVii.it isir.! w ho knocks below ? ^ <!ouiundeil De Losse 


in a loud V(>:c<\ opening the >viu<!ow, lie advanced into tlie 
l/:dc<;ny, tt> rc< ognoi^ro the party who wore knocking, wllliout 
cocMu;;, at t!ie st'’COt door. 

“ Cwj^f.un*' vci'.A re^pomlod in the volco of a youth, “ come 
dc’.vn, if you please, yon are wjmfed at the J^uvi'o/' 

“ At the ijOiuToMtis M. do K a inlay's turn of duty on guard/* 
“ Tlie King calls you at once,*' tlievoii^ rejilied “ anu where 
is ( \iptaiii Sulal>o>5 ?’* 

“ ifero !** cried Salabox appearing at the w indow, bottio 
and glass in hand/* 

“ (.'aptsuii, you are wantcnl at the Hotel ile Bcthis}-, M. de 
Co'*‘i<‘iiis will histruct 3011 wliat to do/’ 

“ M. do Losse*’ sitid Suhdio/ in an nmler tone, “ was I not 


riglit / the <hiiice of’tliese lieulhen comnieuces !’* 

“ Wiio ar<! you who bring the king’s orders ?’* demanded 
De Ijossc boldly, “ and who are these with 3'oU ?” 

“ I uiu MucLuue Callierines i>age, and six arquebusiors of 
the guard iutfompaiiy 1110/’ 

“ Adieifj j'fHt, bon soir,^* 

Captain lie Losso cl<is4;d the window, and prepared at 
once to obey the King’s orders, the players not having been 
disturbed, during this colloquy. 

Yves de Cuivon had happened to win the last throw of 
the dice, and the liope of Ibliowiog up this happy turn, in¬ 


creased his rage for play. 

Jacques de Savereux, who had won every body’s money, 
was astonished at bis unusual fortune, and w as already decid¬ 
ing how he sliould spend his gains ; the only thing lie forgot 
in his projects was the purchase of a new doublet; he pro¬ 
posed to possess himself before*haud of the whole year’s 
vintage. 
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** Jfv frioTuls nDiI ffejjticinoii’* snid De Ij^shq to )iw gnoHla 
** CKOAti-o uiy louviiig oofon? morning,•which wo agi'ced not to 
do ; 1 ho King hu» son! lor me, hat 1 will not bo long. Do not 
i 4 to|> drinking, iiuumlinio/* 

“ Cijptsun'' vrivA Siiveroux, who wiih one throw of the dice 
oin|>tied iiihi his: own |nirse lln^ rouniitidor of that uf\vo^ 
do (Jui*son, “toll ilis Majesty that Danio Vortnne prefers 
the oHlImlios the hngnonots, ami that I hate jusst heaten, ^ 
with throws of diro, the niosl. gallant man of tlml religion.” 

“ 'J'lio night will Irff hot” sahl Salaho/ as he soj^arated from 
Do DWe who tnraed towards llie f^nivre, “ I never felt so 
great a lljirst for lingnenot Idotwl! Tell JMonseigneur tlie 
i)uke of Guise, tlutt UUmmI letting is a good thing in autumn.” 

III. 

Wlion the Captains do and S iluhoz were gone, tlie jilay 

continued slill uitli more earnestness, altho* most id*the ]Mirs- 
es had lieen cloun.'il otit l>y I)c. Savoj'oux, whoso run of Iiiek 
never stop|ie<l fur un instant. 

lie {dayialon with iJuUHeronco, Idiinderingund drowsy M'ith 
the wiiKf, lull'glaswjH of w hich he koi)t pouring hito his sto- 
niaeli already overloaded with gmal cheer, the more he saw 
for turn? determined 1 o favor him. 

lie had never had sneh ginxl Inck and ho hegnn to get 
fired, lor the pleasure of a ganddor consists ontindy in tlie 
nltf^rnatioiis of loss and gain w Inch keeji Ins sjiinfs ever on 
the al<ul uud eaus<» him 1 oe\|M*nenco ever new ciuoHojis: a 
phvyi*r, cundeiimcd to always win, would soon he di'^gnsleil of 
play. • 

Saveroux whom thelmttle made i«i>i*clive]y nnd bonstful than 
nsind, drank and talked hy himself as much as uli tlr<' rest. 

lie would gladiv have thrown up the dice, if he had not 
had the money ufhis friends in his liaml and esjjerially tljat of 
Yves de (.'urson, who was dcteriniuod, as the rest were, to 
play and loose on iTodit. 

“ Comp;mi01 IS wo are all ^ood players,'* said Savereux, 
whose eyes w inking and watering only longed to be shut al¬ 
together, “yes, tlie most gallant players in l 1 n*istendom.” 

“ We jday like ciiildrcn” iiitPirupted De 0111*8011 irritated at 
losing so steadily anil more and more overcome witli tlie ardor 
for jday, which he refuses! to drown in wine, “ Four hundred 
gold crowTis—a mere nothing!” 

“Four hundred gold crowns!” replied Savereux “I have 
played every day for the last ten years, look you, and 1 never 
possessed so large a sum.” 


4 . 
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Wliat then is now, if so plpni^e you, the revenno of the do- 
mains of Savereiix r *l My doimius!** Voplied Savoreiix with a 
loud burst of laughter, am noble hecau'-e iny late lionor- 
ed father was, and because he eiinolileil my luullier; but I 
have no patrimony except my sword, wldcli marie me 
what 1 am, to wit, an en.<i;;'n in the rosiinent of Messirole 
Chevalier d* Aiigualcine. I exjMHd no herbage, ami am ronient 
with Ae jncoine of niy pay and my play, provided the wine 
is fn?sli and plenty of it.’* * 

liidcisl! I ought to be ashamed and sorrv thus 1o lake the 
bread out of your mouth ; I w ill not play any longer w hli you.** 
**IIh! gossip, do you jeer ? but por /Jirtt! 1 am rirliertliaii 
yon just now, ami it is not mo who is playing on credit.” 

‘‘ Do you menu to suv that my promise is worlli less tlian 
metal |)ieces” ro|>liorl Yves l)e Cursmi, vexed and confused 
at tins allusion to tlie prt^uit stutr* of his (uirsc^ ” 

Hold** lie a<)de<l d(>iaeliing liis chain of gold and flinging 
it on tlio table *Mook ut wluit repi'0>ont» and guaranloos luy 
deiit till to-morro\v*' 

“llurnplj! SIioiMOurr* answcrorl Suvorenx firmly, “do 
yon take luo fm* a Jew, lemling <ui pledges “>iotatul), 
IVIonsieur, but it suits me to stake aguiiist you this jewels 
wliich r‘ost t]ir<»e thonsund /iwre.v/* 

“ I will play fur anything you like, provided it U on promise, 
and that tlib chain remains runnel your neck.’* 

“J/cf, us [day at first for this cliaiii, wliieh you shall give 
me l»;ick fur three hundnjd gidd crowns, if I lose it.” 

“ r will rloit not Ui contrudict. you, but on comliliun that 
we drink a little fur lit?jdth s .siko.” 

“ J)riiik wiili all your heart, mon rwmVrc, and play—play. 
It lo not late yet f 

“ Half past ten !” replied one of tho company, leaning on 
the table and half aslet*p. 

“ VVlio is kauckhig l>elow' ?” 

“ The chain is mine!” said Savereux without looking at the 
dice whicdi ho had thrown out of the box, 

“ Nay, not the eliaia, but the tinxxj hundred croyyn 9 ^ of 
which It is the pledge.” said Yves de Cui'soii ijuietly, “But 
this is luurc trilling anti ehild’s play, lot ns piny iio>y fur fivo 
hundred crowns of gold on the tlirow of tlie dice.” 

“ Five hundred gold crowns! Afo/tsmtr Mon ami! I fancy 
you have drunk more than myself and have grown less wise/* 
“ Cannot I constrain you to w in ?” said the young man bit terly, 
“ Win! do you reproach me ? Par dm 1 wdl play to my 
last piece.” 
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Five hundred crowns a tlirow, you gentlerwho ure 
not pliJ /ing, Yoii lock hi the throwr a^cl italcu'ciLO i!:? KVius/* 

“They do no: leave oil’hawkiiij*/' '/ sojoe do:-, 

Jiou! it is l)e I-osse who lias retuiaied” suitl another, ris¬ 
ing to go down to tite fioor. 

Ifo had great ditiicidty however in gcUhi^ as far a3 the 
window, winch ho opoiefl. 

‘‘ Captain t —it is )h;i him —par hi messe it is :i ’vcirap i* 

‘*A\'oiuun!” crio<i !^’:lvorelir, kuviirr the pniy, tiXti run- 
niiig vUvT a sniggering fs>]non to ;h<: vvi. dow'. 

‘‘ (Jinnr back there M. do 15 nvor**ux ’ t h<rjU'd Pe C-orson, 
in vexation and iui{xiticncc. ‘‘ A woiidcvhtI excuse tor g^rtting 
cir |itaving.” 

“ It is :t wounin on horse Iwck’* sriid tho one wVo fii it wont 
to the whnJtav “ with u s<‘rv;,:it !>ehio‘- r.” 

“ Dnvi! take the ni^la tSu t incvviils uy scor*;^; licr cried 
Savereax. 

lie leant so recklessly out of the wiin'ow', that ho would 
1i:iv(! lidi'un it'tlK y had nut rpnghl hold <d'him boliha!. 

JI.iv all (htlioli** devils ci'.nv oU* ail V'OjU.jn'* rrovvlod 
Ym ‘ rie (ho’son, striking llie table wilh lua hat. 

jMalnnio, wiiat is yonr pleasure, widi us/’ s;iid Iruverenx, 
raising liU V4»’u c and salntiiig the hnly who was looking op, 

“ 1*1 MV, tSir, IS tlure a gentleman oriJrelagao lauaid \v 03 
(Ic CarM.Mi, w iili yon ljoi*e f’ ro|)lic<l the ntiknoxui. 

She spoke ihis hi a low, Ireinnlons voice* and at the same 
lliiio (iirected her servant to take hold of the bridle of her 


lion 0. 

Jacques do Siireroux had no sooner •attained tlil? answ er, 
thim cnritisity, gallantry ainl a khu^ of presentiment urged 
hiiu to go down stairs, and take a nearer view of tins lady 
w hose accent was to him altogether strange. 

Jfe hiimed down the shiircase, Inunping himself against 
tlio w all and the halusirade, like a hliiul ni:in, and nearly 
falling every stop till he got to the threslioUl of tlie front¬ 
door. 

The extraordinary niovoinoiits ho had given his body, 
soi*vcd to muddle his brain, by shaking up the vajionrs of the 
wine be had been drinking for many hours; his eyes were 
shrouded, liis tongue thick and his throat dry. 

Ife was not tiio less dotennined to ajipear in this villainous 
condition, liofore a lady whom he did not know ; but who 
bad seemed to liim pretty and graceful. Notwithstanding 
this diqermination, winch he could hardly himself account for, 
bo took a long time to find the lock, to turn the key and get 
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(Icor open, He would have jjot a hea/y fall, and when 
dcw^j woi ld not ' 3 Ui'i!y iiiwo %ot up again, if lie had not, in the 
ina!i jI .inie, foam! Ihn v/ulnvliic'li lie I'oiild clutch with Ins two 
hands Ki:J . a jvos«'r;o '^oino'HirtcrroseniMuiJce ofoquilihriuni, 
i 1 a—:.’;Lj*n 5 ?e*’ :^>id he in a scarcely iiilelligible voice 
lrj|)p .- iiC y :u honor witli your good graces.” 

L-.n\l ddi;k to hnisli play in ihh; uiaiuicr” cried Vves de 
Cur on, b)i.ic;ijur 5 g that was seeking a pretext to be 

his v\*uanigs. 

Ho !j;.tl s!iot tK)un in pnrsint of thin gcufleuinn, r.n<\ seized 
his iinu ^.i:h sucli ioroe that it held hitu up, when Uic shaky 
could (!(' i'V U'l longer. 

0 ‘* ir Is V >M, Yves" }«u;l the lady who recognized his voico, 
put, I'M' hor-‘0 clearer the door. 

“ U uivh.a ;:iid one!uniting liguru!” cried Saverciix trying 
to dr on ; j.e iiiiu'-oii from the hold of the young aiun. “ it 
is 1 I.ut siiiiio nynipl*—some mdud of the beine, 

socii ' I ,1*4 ol' i*o ;* eii dosceaded on cartli!” 

'I !• : \i\ ; > w.t'., in truth, of givat iKjauty. Her face, turned 
tov r"ds V \ihj ( ur. un, liud k*cu siuldcnly liglitcd up liy 
llio g'j u. cr of torches, carded by soldiers who >\ere coming 
out of iiiv I.oiivro. 

•h;; ipK 5 (u: Severonx, at the sight of this sweet and pen¬ 
sive liL crcj svnleli only apjicared hefore lum lor a moiucut 
end i > ijuickiy retired inio tiie darkness, forgot that ho was 
djmiiv.iaul \ iiJHfii 1 > advMue iiiio llio street; ?>nt J>c (hir- 


sou would Uijt peraiit it, and, dia\»iiig him hack Inin tijo ves- 
tihi'h* s\v\i nioi u iiuuiugoiueiit ihaii violence, lie laid him soft¬ 
ly on liic .dohcs, niu'lv lu? >hugg]«jd uitii rolled, with tcrrihJe 
o;dli!s hut u it hunt being able to get up again. 

Wliihi lie was exluui'-tiiig lijiuMririn eHbrfs to rise and get 
anottu’v view* of the clianuiiig wcunan, lie stored nj) with rare 
in his heart the ixicollcctioii of tlu)pi*eiiy head—the regular 
featun»s—the blue eyes {nil ofdelicac)—ilio pale checks mark¬ 
ed with tears—the fair liair whose frescos iiad Dipped from 
the scojfion of vidvot, under wliicli the ladies of ino day im¬ 
prisoned tlioir luxuriant locks. 

The scojjioifi a coif In the shape of a helujot, surmounted 
by a cap of velvet with a/t alyrrltc and fu^'tuiiing of gold, 
was not the only sign which iiidicatcHl birth and distinguished 
rank in the unknown, for she couhl not tail to be of tlie nob^ 
le-^se hy lieing clad in black silk with lacc of gold, and by 
wearing a robe a vertagaka^ that is to say, filled out round the 
loins with whale bone, and paddings of hordoliair, wliich, by 
contrast, gave more delicacy and elegance to the shape. 
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The sumptuary laws of Charles IX. were stricter than 
of any ol liis jA-edecessors, and duriiiy his reign, no 
lwur„‘uisr, not even the wile of a lungiaUate or ;jroci/re«r 
wou»li.ive exposed herself to ]>ayiiig a line, by lucrea^mg 
tl.c 'o.'.o oi her di-ess, by triiuiumg it with veivet or gold and 
silvi” Oi ny wearing<■« la uU-, a-i tlio edict said, 

ji'MiiisL .vuieii no defence could have fiecu jnit in in law by a 
joung lady nno api>eaied U«us in public, wilii an enamelled 

nechiace and o.aLe.cus. ‘ 

“ yion : .iinio wliiit do you conic hero lor said Yves 

dc Ciii-.'ou, who hud approuche.i fier, so as not to l-o heard. 

1 >vaMt i'How uii.u Uiii IxJcujiH} ot you, &liC Toj)lied 

timidly “and why yon do not roiuru/" 

•• Aud wluit do^ou \Msii lo Ijccuiuc of luc: lio repued not 

couceuliuj: bU vc.'.aliou uud imiKaiumc. 

Do 1*0 L l^e uii{j»*y, toll mo j .ulicr it j>l. do X iirdaillun w 

not Willi \ou ^ ^ .. 1 1 . • 

! lio docjw ui llio huavro, did lieuot iuturm 

Ves, by leller,’’ she replied blushing, “ he told mo in tius 
cmsilo UiaUhckingoi Auvuno, leariiig that ho would not 
be suUicichlly in saleiy at ms lodgings, lorllie) expeclaii out¬ 
break 01 tho piailiie, lain onlei-ou inm to pass me iiignt at the 
Louvre, wuU the otlier officers of ilio house of tlie king of 
\ • ^ vyQ ^' 

W liy then do you ask news of Parduillaii.” “ Leeause 
I doulned ds (iidii anu feai-ed Inui iio would otay in llie town, 

ana baiapietand pl.iy with you.’ 

» 1 do not l-amiuet or play” replied i)e Curson, prelendmg 
to be ii-ritatoa mat be might conceal his eiii!)ai'ra.-.snionE. 
“ J*est take curmus women and Jiuncecst where are you go- 

uig now , , 1 • II 

T. _is it mit lime to return to one s bed, especially 

when one lias bciwo one a journey of baif aieagiie.” 

“ Very well ami wluu good was therein your coming; your 

mother will be euragci at your running u)>oul the sU-eets.” 

'• Slie slcojis and suspects notiiing. 1 w .is greatly rejoiced 

at tho approach of M. de Pardailiaii’a arrivai, till his letter 

took iron* mo all hoix* of seeing him. li even you bad come, 

to remove my disijuietude t i was so troubled that I could 

nut sleep. Theu loo, they said throughout the Faubourg that 

the people were surring, and some wHyotf, the city i^em- 

ed oil me, on account of the iiglita m tlie wmdows of the 

houses, so 1 moimtcd my horse without taking time tochange 

my di'css, and I have crossed the river. 
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You have more courage, ma mie, tl^an the wife of an old 
Capifnine de Teittes.^' • 

“ I came from llio house of our j)oor Admiral, udiere I 
learnt that you were supping here with tho Catholics^.” ' 

” AVIiat mutter? I think you are a little rash to meddle 
thus with rny affairs !*’ 

“Ton struck cii the Puhice clock, aa I passed over the 
Pont an Chonffe.** 

“ Ten or midnight, I oaro^not, I shall not retire hefore 
day/’ 

“ What! mm will you not accompany me, will you 
not juin)) on the sad<Ue holoreme?*^ 

“ No, by I leaven, you shall rofiirn as you camo and to¬ 
morrow you ran l>e ropriman<le<! at leisure.'* 

“Yves, iny frioiul, yon are not in a good temper. Oh 
Dimt, how shall I return?*’ 

“ Piorro are yon well armed ?'* asked De Carson roughly 
of the servant who ludd the liorsc’s bridle. 

“ A <bigger, a swonl an«l two pistols Sir” was the servant’s 
reply,—lu? hud Hcrveil in the calvinist army. 

“ And yon can use them well,—la^ off (jniokly and hence- 
forth j>ay less attention to iho caprices of a tool!” 

In pronouncing tliese words with coldness niul severity, he 
turned his hack on the young woman, rc-entored the house 
and eIoKe<l the door. 

Tlio niikTiown, m Iioiii this roughness on tlic part of Do 
Curson, had dtuiply wountlefl, reiuaiuGd a moment undecided 
and stu]>i(ied : she watched the door in the hoi^e of seeing it 
re-0)>en, and she still thought she should not go alone : you 
could hear the murmur of her stifled sighs. 

The door not o]w>iiing however at the end of two or three 
minutes, slio was vcxetl at having waited so long, she raised 
up her head, drie<l her tears, flung over lier face the veil 
attached to her scofflon^ and drew up the bridle of her animal 
so quickly, that the servant was nearly thrown over by the 
horse, who set off at a gallop. 

( To be contused.J 
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Vir bonus «si quU :** 

lIonACB. 

In i\\o article heu«lecl ‘‘ Military lliots" in our last number, 
tlie Bubject of tlie inefficiency of the Native Officers of tlie 
army and their %Yant ofwt/^ W assist their English superion 
in a case of emergency or otherwise, was shghtly touched 
upon. We now purpose to treat this important subject more 
at ami to point out, the adutary cficcts uf a radical 

cliuuge as regards tins peculiar genus of tlie service. 

In cuiinueucing, let us trace the career of one of these 
** troublesome old women/* tlie Native Officer os be now is. 

At :ui early age he loaves the paternal holds, to be enlisted 
R raw lad, not knowing bis right l^and from his loth He is 
knocked about on tlie Hegiinental Parade Ground till he 
bocornos acijinuntcd with the mysteries of Manual and Pla¬ 
toon, niarchrug and countermarching. When at length 
emancipatod from the Hrill Instructors’^ rattan, he joins the 
ranks of the company to which he is posted, and for a long 
tonu of years, performs the ordinary roufiuo of duty required 
from a sei»oy. He rtlouds the Regimental school if he 
plea>cs, during loisiiro hoiiiS, and learns how to scrawl his 
miuo in ('hai*act<»rs scarcely legible to himself. This is the 
sum total of lus educutioiud acquireuioiils and but lew, very 
few, arc an exi'Option to this rule. 

I'rne tlio maleriel of the British artliy and those of Rus^ 
sia, Austria and other contiuental armies, is for tlie luo^t part 
the iguonuiL clod hopping bumpkin of whatever country 
ho may Injlong to; but the system of promotion h not the 
same. There, the nieriioriofts private soldier alone is raised 
to tlic non-commisMOued rank, and can but obtain his com¬ 
mission tlifough a long course of the most exemplary con¬ 
duct, or by signalising himself in some remarkable manner: 
and many there are, who having thus risen from the ranks 
on their individual merits, liaio step by step, attained the 
highest gr.ades of their profbs doii, and are distinguished or* 
naments of it. 

But to return to our lambs^ the Native Officers. The Sepoy, 
after having served for many years as a private, is promoted 
in his turn, according to seniority on the Roll, to Naick, then 
to HavUdar, and when almost incapable of performing his 
duties satisfactorily, in that rank even, owing to age and 
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infirmity of body and mind» he hobble into the higher one, 
and receives the increased pay of a Commissioned Officer* 
As such he is neither ornamental nor useful. Ilis motto is 

otium cum dignitatc.*’ He litonilly does as little as lie can, 
his only occupation being to count the days as they roll by, luul 
bring him nearer to the goal of hU Ins hopes, tlie jioriod, 
^Then he can retire on tlie munificient pension his higher r<iak 
entitles him to. Worn out, old and decro)n(l, he looks for¬ 
ward to tlie Invalids ashishav^ of rest. Uo has a continual 
hankcriinr aflcr his home, and l>ecomes unmindful of the 
intereds of the masters, whose bounty tum^olf and his heirs 
ere to enjoy. Immediately the ci-devant Sepoy reaches tlie 
rank of Siibudar he consults nought elt>e but his own ease* 

Arc men tlicn, like these, of an ago, wlien in the course 
of imture, activity, endurance of tatigue, elasticity of body and 
ininil have totally failed them, fitted to hold the situation of 
Native Officers, so very responsible a one in our Native 
Army. 

Thoir infirmity of body and imbecility of mind renders 
them fit subjects fur caricature when evolutionising on Parade, 
but the matter is a more serious one, when a iiegunent actu¬ 
ally lakes the field encuml>ered by a score of then abnolutoly 
useless, grmnbhng old women ! 

An army is a macliino and unless a maebino remains per¬ 
fect in all its parts, il will not act properly, it liccoinos in time 
useless and fulls \o pieces. 

Tlie liinges of lliat vast timcliine th^ Native Army are its 
Native OtKcers. They ought to )»e the eoniicctiiig link be¬ 
tween the Sepoys and*the JEuropean 0 /Iieers. 

But when the Inngos an* rusty and will not act, however 
good tlie other component parts of the machine may be, it will 
soon cease to work correctly. 

The present system of i ml i scrim in ate promotion from fjie 
private ranks of the Native Soldiery, to the eonimisMoned one, 
is the cause of the machinery being rendered imperfect. The 
Native Officers are deeply encrusted with rust, and will not 
act in concert, where they should, and tliat not merely from 
the causes already enumerated, but from other corrosive 
grounds, 

The fact of their having risen from the ranks, which con¬ 
tain numbers of their sons, hrotliers and other relations, and 
conseouently the terms of familiarity and intimacy they are on 
with tnem, cause their petty interests to be so inter svoven with 
those of the men amongst whom they hve, that they would 
rather screen an offender and feign ignorance of a baa charac* 
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ter, than make tlieir iinmediate aitperior acquainted with tiie 
circumstance. Tlieirn)e 5 ng thus linked witn the men, pre- 
cliiJes the intercourse, the coniidence which ought to exist 
bctwoeu the Native and the European Officer. Their course of 
duty is plain, tlioy ought to use tlie very great, inftiience they 
thus possess with the men, to act in concert with and support 
their English superior, lint do they net so { Do they im¬ 
part the neenrato knowledge they have uf the men’s habits 
and charaefers and very movefaents to their English Officers? 
No! (t is tliat very fatuiliar und intiiuato footing they are 
on, with the privatonei>oys, which does not permit them to do so, 
not to mention a rcganl for their own |>recioiis old bones, 
which sometimes prevents them from giving an insight into 
paHittulars they are ;tcquaijUe<l with, even wlicn ([uostioned 
and urged. 

Anotiier evil resultiug from the present system of promo- 
tion is, that a low cu'-te man (of whom iiotwithshiiulingall the 
orders on the sul)j<^ft, there are still many in the ajmy) gets 
his cummis?,ion, as well iw any other. This man U looked 
down u[)on ami fur from rcsj>octod, by oven the private of a 
highor <*aste, and remains thus, tUougli nominally in rank a 
superior, actually an inferior. 

Tho English OKieer might perhaps acquire more direct in- 
fliioneo, with tho men of his iiumodialo troops or company, 
irrchilivu of the Native, hy mixing moro with tljcm &c., but 
yet. the latter, sboiiUl bo his m(Hliuni, Ills right luind in the 
undertaking. This, the pi'esent class of ^iativo Officer, in 
tho lino either of horse or foot will novor Ikj. How is it that 
Irregular and Local Regiments with ‘whoin there nro only 
throe European Officers aro so well nianugod? Simjdy, be¬ 
cause their iMuly of Native Officers are men of a different 
sUuiip, still young and active in mind and body. Proof is on 
record of how much l>otter men of this kind perform their 
duty. We will give an instance hero. 

It no douht, lives in the memory of our rea«Ws, that in 
the year 1848 , a conb]>iracy was disco veiled ut Lahore. It 
originated of course with the Seikh^, but they were not the 
only parties concornotl. Amongst the eonsj)iratoi's, were 
many otliers, whoso participation iu it, became a crime of a 
deeper dye from the fact of their having sworn fidelity to 
those, whom they wore now plotting to over throw; nay they 
were actually at the time eating the salt of the Hon’ble Com¬ 
pany their masters, for, they wore none other, but our 
own Sepoys who were thus engaged in a base and trea¬ 
cherous plot, to get rid of all tbeir European bu- 
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poriors in the Punjab. There was not a siu}>1e Native Regi¬ 
ment quartered at Lahore towards the idose o( 1847 and the 
commencement of 1848, in whose ranks Iheio were not some, 
who attended the secret mootings, cam vernal for tlic purpose 
of fixing on tlic best method, of carrying llio iniirderoiis« 
design into efiect t 'J'hat alt who wont, wore not iMiually 
culpable we are well aware. Many no doubt di<i so out of 
curiosity, others fi>r the sake of tlie honorarium" they 
received for swelling the numbers nssomblcd, )>y their pre¬ 
sence. Some, we know fi^om records fuibscquenfly Ibiind, 
wore totally indiQeiH*nt to the issue of the treuKonablo 
under!.aking, ay they availed tlunnselves of like furlough 
granted about that perio<l, and wont to tlnnr re?*jiecfivo 
homes. The iafejxmco that tlie whole or at all ovents the 
majority of the Native Ariuv were cognizant of was 

f acing on, is easily dmwn. Were the Native OHirers alone, 
eft Khruiidoil bi profound ignonmeo t 
No! For the discovery of this plot w!)ich might havo 
ended so tragicirlly and fiitally wa^ owing to two Native 
Commissioned Otiicors, • 

But those were not a l>nu'o of superannuniod, niibocilo 
autuniatons uho having risen from the ranks aii<l gone pro¬ 
gressively through the degrees of Naick of lljjvildur, mid 
who, although they took no part in the treasoiiaide |)ro- 
ceedings, were iheinscives, on account of llie cun sanguinity 
and other redutionsi in which they stood to the coivpij jtors, 
sleepily and tacitly, hatcliing treason ! No! Away wilhtliom ! 

The native ofticers, we ullud<i to m this iusfanco, as Iiavliig 
tlms boldly porfotned their duty, and cleverly given informa¬ 
tion to the aurlhorities of the seci'et midnight moetiugs—which 
ha<l come totimir know ledge—are two native f/entleinm. 

One was tlio Wuonlie Major of the 7th Irregular Cuvalr\% 
a young, active, intelligent man, in whose society plpasure 
could be fnim<l,—a man with a soul above the Bazar j>rico 
current, and the ministoring to the wants of Bnunins. 

The other was a perfect gentlefiiaii, both in antecedents 
and manner; as young in years as many uu Knsign. Jfo 
held a commission in the (jiiidc corps. \Ve remember per¬ 
fectly well seeing him at LJiore, adroitly managing a spirited 
—a magnificent Cashmere shawl gracefully wound round 
his waist, both of which, horse and shawl had been presented 
to him as toketr? of approbation (or his conduct in aiding to 
discover and secure the traitors. 

Tliese are the sort of men required as Native officers, 
throughout the whole of the army. Men who are not iu the 
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autumn and winter of their daj's, but yet in the spring time 
of life; who enter on Iheir career and# the arena of their la¬ 
bors, w lieu receiving their commissions; not those who have 
given up the struggle and are laying themselves down to 
•rest 


\ 

Numerous would the advnntAgos be, one the sequent of tho 
other, arising from the sulwtitudan of men of good blood, 
with their pow’crs both mental and physical unimpiured, and 
possov4cd ofsuiiie general informalion, for the prestMii genus 
of Native Officer, with voice broken, wind short, cliin double 
and wit single. Who cun for an instunt doubt, that the bolia- 
viour of the Stq>oys, both in peace and war, would be greatly 
influenced by having men of that stanqi immediately over 
them, mid over with them; and that tliclr presence w*ould 
lead to vast improvement in tlie internul econonw of each 
trooji or coiupuny, nndihits tend to render many llcgimcnts 
more olficient than they now are, 

ftbm, gcutlomun if you jdwisc, such as there, would in truth 
become, the connecting link between tho European otficei's 
und the Native Sohliery. Sir Ciiarles Najner in one of Iiis 
Genova! Orders, onjoined the English Officer to asso<date as 
much us possible with his Native conimissjouod brcthreiu 
But how cun this be ilone ut jirosont? Tlie latter themselves 
shun any friomlly intercourse. Owing to their total want 
of cducatiun and tlieir low origin, feel iiiiromfortable 

when seated in the jirescucc of tlieir superior and look upon 
liim with a sus])ii>i(ms oye, when ho iiiviies ihciii to coinerse 
upon the only topic on which they are capable of giving any 
information, vi>:., the habits und cliaractera of diftorent men, 
belonging to their respective companies, occurrences in the 
lines izc. &c., 

Under those circu in stances, it is not to be wondered at, 
tliat the European oHicors themselves, feel it to be a waste 
of time, endeavoring to instil feelings of mutual fricudship and 
confidence, info the minds of men like these who are actually 
inferior to in position, and under the orders of iho European 
Non-Commissioned Officers of the Regt. This fact goes to 
prove, what a nonentity tlie Native Officer of the pi*esent 
aay is. 

Now, the society of an educated native of good family and 
pleasing address is at all times agreeable, and were the Native 
Officers composed of such, they and the English Officers 
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would mutually derive pleasure from being together^ a$ fre¬ 
quently as possible. • • 

Their influence with the men would not be one whit the 
less, nay it would l>e greater, than that of the present low ig¬ 
norant set, and thus the great desideratum ‘‘ the connecting 
link’* would he establislied. There could be no dilficulty iu 
supplying this want of the Army. How many scions of noble 
Native Ihinilies ai'O there, wlio seek employment und find no 
road open to them ; who woilld rejoice to serve in the Army 
witli lion or to tlieni>solvos uud iKuiefit to their masters. 

And, if a sysitem« were organised, whereby, young native 
gentloiiien should step at once, as conimissioiieif officers, into 
the shoes of the worn out old women of the existing regime sia 
they gradually slink otf, one by one, to their comfortable well- 
feathered nest—the Invalids or Pension Establishment, 
what an advantage in a fiimncial point of view, it ^Youhl be to 
tlie Govormiient! 

If once the majority of Nativo Officers were hale, young 
men, the inlUix or docrenid Suliadarsand Jemadars upon tliat 
already overburthened Estalilisbiueut would cease, and the 
saving thereby eObcftxl to the state would lie considerable. 

Coiuiulsdons might be hold out us a premium to tho youths 
of gou<[ fiimily, studying at Uie several (lovenimcnl Colleges. 
This would again lie tlio means of bestowing an additional 
benefit upon the Native Community at large, for many re¬ 
ceive an excellent education at these seats of Icuming, who 
from tlio paucity of employ meat to be found for them, are af¬ 
terwards cast upon the wide world. 

A number are at this present moment students at Roorkee 
College, where tliey are taught surveying ongiiieoring &o. 
RoorSeeis, sotospeak, a Military College. A late General Order, 
permits Officers of the Army under certain restrictions to go 
through a course of scientific study there. Why then, should not 
a portion of this extensive and admirable institution bo sot apart 
as a depot, ivhere young natives intended for the commissioned 
ranks of the non-scieutilic branches of the Army, might re¬ 
ceive such instruction as would render them fit for their future 
posts ? Wo look forward to a local kind of Addlscombe’’ 
yet, for the younger roemljere of tlie Native gentry, from 
whence smart, active, edever native officers will be supplied 
to the army, with no ties, care^ or iiopcs, beyond their mihtaiy 
position. 

But although we advocate the entire remodelling of this 
important rank in the Service, and it is an |iia by no 
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means fliffieult of attnuiment, however gradually broogh;, 
ahoiU, yet wo w'onld nbt have it, entirely to exclude the meri- 
fnrions private Sepoy or nou-ooiUTiiis.sloiied officer from any 
chan<'c» of ]iroiuolion to a higher gniile ;—for the excluj^ion 
of iJiorir or ert]>abiUty from the liigjuiftt point to be obtained, 
is a dcfvait in the apjdication of principles of social economy 
eooimon to all institutions,and would be a very great one in 
tho "Native Army. 

Outlie other hand the bolrling out of commissionas a 
ycwiivd for a long tonn of exemplary behaviour or galhiiit con- 
ilncl, in^tejul of granting them on the present system accord¬ 
ing ti> sojilority on the Roil, won hi l*e productive of the most 
bourficial results and servo as a clieck to many of the latent 
evils at present existing. It would act as a spur to both 
Tueii and uon-commissionod officers, they would vie with each 
•oiboi ill tbo performance of their duties, insUnul of as now 
going through what is imposed n|K>n them, with ns little trou- 
Ido 1o themselves sus possildc; some emulation would be cre¬ 
ator 1 amongst them, to remlor tlicmselves fit for entrance 
into a lijglier and more rcspectaldo clas.s of the social com- 
miiiiity, which, however, the present Native Coiinnissioned 
rank sfsnvely is except in name and pay. Tims, a marked 
impnivoiuent w'onld )>e brought about, in the tone and 
spirit of every Uegiment in tlie ISorvico. 

In opposition to tlie jmiiits wo Iiave advanced, it may be 
sairl f I lilt to attempt such a railicnl cliatigo would cause a ge¬ 
neral tWding of ilisjvtidfncticm iu tbo army. Wo man tain that 
it would not, and ns evidence to supjiort our assertion we 
coiilil bring foi’ward cases of young Native commissioned 
Officers of high caste who wore appointed direct in tliat capa¬ 
city from Shah Soojoli’s service to the Company’s. 

There are m^lny such in our Army and we have reason to 
believe, that they are bv far tbo most efficient of their class, 
and more respected botli by officers and men, than two thirds 
of their numerous, ancient brethren in arms. This, again, 
sor%os to strengthen otir arguments, in litvor of the infusion 
of youiifjf hlood of good family, into tlie Native commissioned 
rankn ol‘ ihe army. 

\Vo will now take leave of this subject for the present, 
confident that tlie majority of our readers, will agree with us’ 
in our opinion, as to ’ 


Vir bonus est qiiLs i 
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Wo ^Ino for whAt u noU** 


$H£LLEr. 

There 19 an old game at tlie Christmas tide, 

A trinket in some corner snug to hide, 

Wliile one unknowing of the secret plate 
Is bid as best he may, the prize to trace. 

Tlie only clue his wandering steps which guides, 

Is given by her who at the lute presides, 

For when he hears the spot, with swelling chords, 
Her friendly instrument a hint attbrds, 

But when his feet a false direction take. 

In faintest tones it murmurs his mistake. 

Ah ! thus I wander with unstable mind, 

Seeking tor something that I cannot find. 

And like the lute, tliy pregnant melody 
O nat&re! seems a guiding tone to jue, 

Yes, what I seek is nearer on the shore 
‘Where the wild waters of thy ocean roar : 

Kearer when on the mountain vast and drear, 

Tliy tempest strain of liberty I hear : 

More distant, in the close and crowded mart. 

Where haggard faces speak the sordid heart, 

And thy sweet notes can scarce an echo wake 
Such clink and clank the money*changers make : 
And further still where madness, miscalled mirth, 
Does what it can to make a hell of earth, 

Where aching heads and many a broken heart 
Consjnre to lie and act the joyous part; 

There faint and wavering is tny stranger voice 
So loud our vices, would they fain rejoice. 

But ah ! sweet nature, trusting to thy measure 
I near the spot, * but never find tlie treasure t 
Best! my perturbed soul, the search is vain 
Barth cannot give thee that thou sighest to gain. 


IV 
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A W0«n> TO OUR READERS. 

Uiiclor thv lu'liof tliat there is nothing m fatal to the inter¬ 
ests (ffsi to he received in silence, wo gladly *\vel- 

Cdiiie cTirieism of whatever nature it may be, giving a decided 
prelorence however, to that whicli is favourable. Hut there 
i\ro some strictures whicli as they should ccrtninly not be light¬ 
ly iniulo, so neither should they be imiitfercntly received; and 
if a Magazine which started with the recognition of Cliris- 
tiaij priiicij>los, has on the publication of its third niunher 
incurred the cinirgo of ui]voc;iting inKdolity, there must ho 
some luisbchaviom* on the one side or some misrejirebCiitatiou 
oil the other. • 

Tlie article which 1ms roused the champions of orthodoxy 
was one which api>oarod last month, entitled Early Educu- 
tion," and tlio scntciu^ in it which has created most alarm^ 
and which fortunately for those whoso criticUm is founded on 
isolated jmssages stood in a convenient, readable posh ion at 
the top of a puge—was this, “ IVrlmns no nun’c blighting 
enrso ever nHUcled hiimainly,flmii early religious education. 
Thc'^e words have been taken, in private letters to xjurselvos, 
as >v(dl as in a news i)5J|>cr, as a text fur the charge that a deliber¬ 
ate attni]i|)t hud been made^ to ssip the groundwork of mo¬ 
rals and to ignore the value of religioiu 

Howland Itill found ‘Toi>iiot come down^ in tlie New 
Testament, and indei'd what sent iiiient could yon not find in 
any writings, if yon <lelil>orately disregard the context ? 

Tile Hiibject of his paper had led the writer to touch on how 
the Iliiiduo father inculcated Ins ereeil into the youtijful mind 
of his son, and bow, to counteract this, the Afissionary was 
anxious to inculcate Cliristiunity, and how in the writer's opi¬ 
nion this system wms not likely to succeed, because it was 
Cln istianity inculcated by exciting the imagination, not by ap¬ 
pealing to the reason, or enlisting the atTections. 

Then passing to the subject of early education in general, 
lie showed how certain opinions had been perpetuated by the 
plan of sowing them in tho mind in its tender state, and how 
he thought this a bad system. Now of course the writer 
knew that in designating this a liad sysiom, he was opposing 
the principles of one party, namely the Church of Rome. But 
though a pledge luul been given Uiat no theological animosity 
should ever disgrace the pages of this journal, it had never 
hoeu intended, nor indeea is it possible to avoid the expression 
of secular opinious wliicli must sometimes clash with existing 
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religions systems. We say secithtr ^Ivisetlly, ^oraiise wa 
contend that the article in qiiestuni was a purely secular one. 
nome conceiving herself to be the depository of nil Christian 
truth htilds, and logical!}' holds, that it is her ditty to transmit 
her doctrines in die nmst complete integrity to posterity, and 
she knowstliore is nohetter way of doing this, than liy inculcating 
them in earliest youth. 

Well—opposing tliis systoii^ hut without ofiering nn opi¬ 
nion on the truth or (iilsehood of any religious doctrines 
M'hatcver, thot’writcr, expressing his l>clief in tiie right of pri¬ 
vate jiulgcment and the rcs]M>iisthility of the inilividual to 
(lod, advocates the inculcation of (’imuhtiax 3IoKAUTy, 

Secular (alucation, in whiali he it rcmenihered, we include 
(luistian iiioralitv*’ p. 2f)0) to the postpoueirient of tlioso 
doctrines wliicii it they are to he np|mdu*iided hy tlie reason, 
he thinks, sliould not he ilisciisst^d till the reason is )uaUire. 

How a person wlio liclievos tliat religion is a thing which 
is not to ho approheiidefl, that the Hililc is not to ho put into 
each nintfs liand for liim to liiul out hb own nrliclci^, hut on 
the contrary, thinks it is a system <if o]>inious to he helievod 
at ail lia/nrdh, nnd therefore that tlie l>est way ib to forestall 
clifKcnliies by hiassiiig the reasoning powers, how such a per¬ 
son can call himself a I'^rotestaiit, we cannot possihly conceive. 
Not for tins, wo hold, did the Vatliers of tlie Uofomiation 
fight tlio fight-——surely ri<it fur this. 

8 ucli then was all the writer (^xpressed ami such views, 
nanudy tliiii tlie Christiaiiily which is Mrilfen in the New 
Testament should l>e ^ulnnitted Ui lliermison and will siitisfy 
tlio demands of reason, are the views that strengtlien our 
lielicf tlia1 if* the clergy of the Clnircdi of Bnglaml should pull 
their <iwn chnreli nlmut tlieir ears, and if our ]>rotestant dis- 
who have refused to join issue with secular oduc^ition, 
shoiihl be unable to stem the thie of the cold jiliilosophy of 
Francean<l(iermaiiy,timtstUl at the bust, Christian truth will 
shine ont on its owniiierits—a beacon amidst the gonnrul gloom. 

But supposing these views to l^e quite incon’ect, supposing 
early religious education is one of the greatest Idessiugs ex¬ 
isting, supposing that the Now Tcshunoiit retjuires tlio light 
of tradition and cannot be umlor^od by itself—then oiir 
writer’s opinions are wrong. Ana wliat then ? a man may 
he an excelleut Clirisdan andyet Iw wrong. We may presume 
that the majority of our readers consider Edward Irving for 
example to have been utterly wnmg,—but no one doubts bis 
Christianity. There was not one single word in our article, we 
unhesitatingly declare, that indicated the slightest disposition to 
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impeach the truth or imderralue the importance of the reli* 
gion of the New Testament. 

If tlie style was bold and wanting in forbearance, let it be 
censured on that account. We can approve of a Bickersteth 
or a Gumming, whilst welang^iish under the baldness of the 
one, or sicken under the rhetoric of the other; and the* 
principle may be applied in smaller cases. 

The charge of infidelity is one which will never be lightly 
brought by any except those who think it a light charge to 
bring. A man who considers it does not matAr a toss of a 
button whether you believe in God or not, is not particular in 
exapiining whetfier you do so or otherwise*, because he con* 
sitWs it a trifling subject. 

In exact proportion as a person is impressed with the value 
of (Christianity, so will he also be impressed with the desolation 
of those without it, and he who attaches the fullest and sad¬ 
dest interpretation to the term infidel, is tlie very last who 
would wantonly apply it to others. 
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f'tittinga and shreds of leomiog* with rsrious fragments and points of wit» 
fire drawn together and Ucked in anj fantastic form.'* 

Lord SnARTKenvRV. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE TOBACCO PLANT. 


An aneount nt the Tohscco plant (extracted from the Mnkhsun^ool adreeaV 
of Hukeem MabomeU H6usein» son of M^iooied Hades publisUoU Hijreo.) 


The term Toliaoco (hero coiiictj a speciiieation of the Aru* 
hie diacritic^ pointn by wllicit its pronunciation ia doiined) 
U rendered in Tnrki^liTutiin’* and in Hiiulen id rendered 
** Biijnih t Bliuni^/* llukeeta IVfecr Muhonietl Mouinin hu» 

? iveu the following account of the properties and uses of 
'obacco in his “ Tohfut ool momincen.” 

Tobacco belongs to the claas of mountain “ Muhee Zuhnijs'** 
also styled Qiiluomus/’ Tobiu^co rosenibles in appearance 
the lira order of Qiiloomus"’ and as regards its poisonous 
properties has been classed with the Maliee Zuhruj. The 
3r<l order of Quloomus has been thus described. Its leaves 
resemble the loaves of the cabbage plant, or rather a little 
larger covererl with a glutinous liquid: its brancdies exceed 
a yard in length,—its seeds are small, of a red colour in<diii- 
ijig to purple, and generated tn pods. Others thus describe 
the iiitroduotiou of •the plant. In the days of Iliikeeiii 
Booqnit, when Uie plague prevailed, the llukeom caused 
quantities of an herb to be burnt in the ravines round 
about the city, and the smoke arising therefrom was 8o bene¬ 
ficial that the plague did not approach a single individual— 

* ** Mahft Zuhruf —This i« a penl&n word, er|Uivalent to the Arttbic 
'^Sutn-oos-Suiniik *'(which 6ignilk*a ** the poisoa of ft9hos)^In TnrkUh it 
is designated ** Sn<]ur(ioo huroo<|oee.** It is a plant which emits milk oo in* 
cision—ita branches exceed a jmrd in length —itP leaves spread along thu ground, 
its dower is of a yellowish tinge—at tite extromtfies of iis hrancbM shoot out 
sprouts as in the Cypress—the bark is yellowish and pungent and used for medU 
cines. The Mahoo Ziibruj when poundcnl and droppevl ui water attracts dsheo 
whu coroe i«p to thesnrtacc and bite at it. It is kt'jiting and causes dryness iu 
the 3rd degree, l^rta at a powerful purgative up<Ht phl.'gmatic constitutions, 
remavee flatulence, ^nd docs good tn gout and rlieumat ism and other like cum* 
plaints. When mixed with water and applied as a paste, it removee phlogmatio 
inflamatioDs, melancholy, and dropsy. When eatcu it is mixed with sugar to 
the extent, of H nuehaa (the native apothecary's measure), and when mixed up 
with other ingrediente and praparad for decoction, 10| mashaa of it are taken. 
Ita effect is injonooe to theexcrccneotatinteetines. but the injury can easily be re* 
medivd by the use of Kutecra (a gum reseiabling Tragwauth) and Niahaeto 
(atarcb) aud Aneeeon (Aoiie^eed.) 
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flio liorK nIln<Io<l to belonged to the class denominated ‘‘ Qu- 
Joonius”—the effiaxc^ which tliat he'rb possessed b found in 
;—in every city in which Tobacco is extensively con¬ 
sumed, tlio plague gradually diiuiuislled, the herb is nut found 
in these days—und God only knows the true pro[>erties of 
this lieH). Be it known that ToIkicco b classed among tlie 
recently discovered tnedicities, it having been discovered 
l>ut 300 yeai's ago, while it inay lio sail! to have hem in 
goueral use only 200 years.* A mee of Bnropoans, wlio 
iinporfed it from America (l^rz judeed) carried r^uan- 
titios <if the seed and leaves towanU Eeran and Hiiuloos- 
tun, and from these Countries it found its way all over the 
world to such an extent that it is probable, at tlie present 
time, there is not a single Country or City or village where 
it b not used,—-it is either smoked in tlie Hooqa, or eaten, 
or taken as Snuff an<l b cither a ]>roduct ol* those v(»ry coun¬ 
tries or is imported from other places at extravagant ]>riccs. 

It is r<>|>urlcd that it was first introduced into ICuriui in the 
reign of tlic Emperor Shah Abl^as tlio II. and into Hindoos* 
tan ab<uU the e)o.s<» of the reigii of Akbar and the coiiiinence* 
meat of that of Jebangeor. 

There are vnrions ipiHlities of Toliaoco—the best plant, ia 
that wlncli )jears large leaves tliickly crowded on each other 
in lairs, of a sJiarp aromatic odour, colour yellow' mixeil with 
red and having purple yjH>ts l>espriiikled t>n the louvos—it b 
found ill Karceoii, (iazuroon, Toon, Huhib, Biilkb, in Mool- 
tun, and sometimes in other places. Among tlic Superior 
'JVibuccos may lie classed those designate^ Auiauut Khauee** 
and “ UniiaisGe” as well as the tlie quality Tobacco of 
Hurat. That used for smoking in tlio Iloocja is mixed ii]> 
with Goodh (Treacle) an interior kind of Sugar, and the prepa¬ 
ration nuicU used by the people of the North West, the Dec- 
can and Bengal. They take tlie Tobacco leaf add to it an 
ccpml or a little larger proportion of the treacle, pound the 
whole together, then knead the compound, and throw the 
same into an earthen pot which is buried under ground, or 
ill hoi*se-dung and kept there a fow days in order to produce 
do<*oinpositioii. 

The pot is afterwards withdrawal, a small quantity of the 
prepared tobacco is taken ami placed in a Qhilum, over this 
are placed red hot coals, and the smoke is inhaled througli tlie 
Ilooqa. When the fire b in immediate contact with the 
tobiicoo, the orientals denominate tlie Clulum a Soolfa,’' 

* Tiu« cifcumitanro of ToMeco tboundififf bcin; extonsiroly 1c now n ia 
Ei*ran. Tnorau, and Huidoo^tan is sUritntiibU to the eote/prixiug spirit of the 
Portiigatso. 
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but the higher ranks generally smoke the Tuva*' which is 
eitheAnaJe of silver or earth. The “Tuva** is a round bit 
of tile to one face of wTIicli is attached *a ball of Tobacco, of 
about one tola weight, called “ Ooorakoo/’ The ball is 
placed on the Chiliim inverted, so as to leave tlie “ Tuva” 
up])f*r-iuo>t; on the upper surface of the Tuva is placed red 
hot charcoal, and then the smoke of the llooipi is inhaled. 
Some persons'Of rank a<Id spikenard to tlie Tolincco to give 
it n friigrnnce and others of^delicate taste, add tlie peel of 
up pies, and if that ho not at hand, a small ijuantity of apple 
or f[uince preserve. .In each of these cases tlie mixture is 
placed in an earthen put, the imnilh being closed, niid the 
pot is p]jic('d under the ^•a^th to oxiH*dite der*()inpo>«iliun. 

The pot is afoTwards M'ltlidrawn nml a ijnnntify of tho 
Tolincf^o taken out nml )daccd in the Cliilum ui»on the 
and Miiokcd through tin* liooqa. Tlie licst kind of Tobacco 
adapted for (ioorakiH> is that found in IMielsa in the Deccan, 
It is very fragrant aiul sold at a liigh ])rice—its leaves aro 
sinnll and sattroii coh>i>Hh and emit u glutinous Ihjuid and lie 
in lairs upon emdi other. Next in ^nudity is tlie Tobacco 
fotnirl at (.liiinargnrh near Benares, and at Dhagulpore 
in Bruigul. In tlie Western Proviinnw a species of Tuhacco 
called “gall” is found exceedingly bitter and pungent. 

Tobacco isheatingand dryness with an intensity ecjual 

tothecMul of the 3rd degree. ItsoHectis to cause thirst and dry¬ 
ness, and.it poNs<‘sses a jmisonons jiroperly like tho Afala^e- 
Znlinij. Its smoke purifies iiilbcteu atmosjihcres. It dis- 
p(‘ls Ijiid humours from tho heail and is beneficial for the 
tuolh aclio and for as<fiiua.s and coughs. To cat. smoke, and 
clu'w' Tobacco is beneficial. To make a practice of oating 
tho (aoorakoo, in cpiantity as nuich as a grain of gram in tlio 
shape of pills, before breakfast, is good for tlio h(;ultli. If 

f ;ruund down to a fine powder and taken as snutf, Tobacco leaf 
ms tho effect of removing bad humours from tho brains urnl 
long s«*ate<! colds; aiifl it is good to sneeze after taking it. 
Inhaling the smoke of Tobacco, particularly before breakfast, 
is good for constipation of tho bowels. 

A pow'iler of this substance sprinkled upon wounds caused 
by the bite of quadrupeds caiisoa the wound to heal ra* 
pidly. A paste made of this powder and the oil of roses is 
gootl to apply to ileep rooted festering sores, and to running 
—it is good to imbil )0 the water of tlio Hooqa when it 
has become yellow from exces^ve smoking, as a cure for the 
dropsy and snake bites, and it causes the urine to How rapid¬ 
ly and the person to perspire abundantly. 
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The <lirt which ncciimulate.4 at the top of the neicha of a new 
Hooqa, being; made into a wick, or being well spread If^er a 
cotton wick and oppHea on an old and obstinate sore will cause 
the sore to till up after the 3rd or 4th or at most the 6th ap¬ 
plication. 

If this dirt is applied to the eyes, as .Soonna (Antimony) 
is applied, whetlier dry or moist it will remoye dim sighted- 
ness—smoking Tobacca mixed up with Smnaloo leaves 
is heneficial for asthma and deep seated coughs, and d inmess 
of the eyes produced by colds and bad humours. Toba<?to 
acts injuriously upon the heart and brains of persons of hot 
constitutions and persons affected with melancholy. It creates 
knots in the intestines, delirium, absence of mind and thickne.^ 
of the blood ; these injiirious eftects are counteracted by 
the use of new milk. It is supposed to be a test of the statd 
of a man's health, and it is a remarkable thing that a person 
who has a fever on him cannot bear the smoke of Tobacco. 

Pills, draughts, ointments, medicated lozenges are prepared 
of Tobacco and extensively «se<l, o more particular descrip¬ 
tion of wliich will he loiiml in the Pharmacoi>eiu. Be it 
known that great and reH|)eotabIc meu, doctors, and even 
some Kiiglish residents of the Western Provinces and Ben¬ 
gal sre in the habit of smoking the Hooqa in the. oriental 
fashion with a Tuva in the Chiluns but in the land of their 
birth they do not smoko Tobacco in this fashion t. in the 
Hooqa. They generally use it as snuff and some.of them 
even eat tin* 'robacco-leuf while othei's smoke Cigars made of 
the same leaf. 

[Wa inncH tlii« fiftpcr ns throwiQf tome IikKI on the Hittoty of Tobacco in 
this Country, a subject afluded to io our lust number. It was kindly tranalatod 
Cur as by an able orieuUi Scholar.] 
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MIKE HOOTER’S BAR^ STORY* 


A Yaroo Skrtch. 


Shuwi/iff hou; Out hcftr onUcUtrd Ike Himherlin^ 

By n 

“ It’s no nsn htlkin* 9n»l Mikn» *bmit youp polar Bur, 
and yoiu* grisly Bap. and all that 8ort er variiKMit what yon 
read ulaiut. 'J'hey aiiit no wliar, for the big hhick enstoinor 
that cliviunloPObN <lovvn in oiir iiecko* woodn hi^aiH e'lii all 
hollow. I’ve lioard of sonic nioiisus oxplitoM kicko<l up hy 
the brown bars, sioh as tukin* off a yoke o’ oxen anil entiu’ 
hiiinniH raw and all that kind o' thin;;'; and I'liiiteu' thirry 
tolls ns a yarn ’hont a big wdiho bar, what himstM hissejf 
oliniiif lip *tho N<irtli Polo and slides flown to knap Tils hide 
warm ; but all that ain't a pirciimstsiinto to what Tvo saw. 

Yon SOD, roulimiod Mikn** tbero's no countin’ on ihoni 
vanuonN ; as I's lM*i*n nsenod to, for tluiy comes ns nenr boin 
hunuui critters as anything 1 over see wliat doos'nt talk. 
Why, if you was to hear anylxidy else toll ’bout the Bar-fights 
I’ve H04‘<r you M'oiidn't h’locvc ’em, and if I wuhiH a jirenebcr, 
and could not lie none, IM keep my Hy-trap sUot ’till th<^ day 
of judgiuGiif, 

I’ve hoard fidks say as how bars cannot tJiiiik like other 
human criffei’s, and tliny dws all the sly tricks what they 
does, from insliiik. (lolly ! what a lie ! Yon tell nio one of 
’em don’t know when you’ve got a gnu, and when you ain’t. 
Just wait a minite, an* iny privit '|miion is, when you’ve lioarn 
me thro* you ’ll talk l’ other side of your mouth. 

“ You SCO, one flay, long time ago, ’fore briudjes come in 
fashion, I made a ’point ment with Ike Ilaniberlin tlio stoani 
doctor, to go out next Sunday tos«?ek whom we comln’t kill, a 
bar, for you know bacon was ska<;e, and so wa'^ money, and 
them fellers down in Mcchanicsburg wondii’t sell on tick, so 
we had to ’pend on the vanninlsi for a liviii.’ 

“ Speukiu’of Meeliaiiicsburg, the people dow n in that ar 
mud-hole ain't to be lieat nowhere this side o’ ChrUtnms. 
I’ve hearn o* mean folks in my time an’ I’ve preached ’bout 
e’m a few ; but ever sense that feller, Poniicl, sold me a pint 

* Selected from Treiti of Amcncan humour by Netive Authors. Edited 
end ftdepted by tlic Author of bem BUelu 
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of rf'J-oyc whbkey, 'an half or it backer juice—for a* won* 
skill, Hii then guv nic a brass picayune for change, Tve 
talkin. Why that chap was closer than the bark 
oil a hickory tree ; an if I harln^i beam Parson Dilly say so, 
IM of swore it wasn’t er fact, he was cotch one day stealin’ 
ucuriisfroni a blind liog. Did you ever hear how that hoss* 
fly (lied V Will, never mind. It*was too bad to talk 'bout, 
bat heap too good for him. 

But that ain’t what 1 was 8iiOutcu”bont, as I was savin' 
afore, wo had to 'pciid on the varmints Ibv a livin'. Well, 
Jko Ilaiiiberliii, yon si*e. was always sorter juloivs o’mo kase 
1 kilt more bar nor he did ; an, as 1 was savin', I made 
u 'poinlniciit wiMi Iko to go out huntin’. The?), Ike, he 
tikouglit, he‘d be kiiuler smart, am! I)eat ** old IVeach" (as 
them Cole!)oys nsen to call me), so, as soon as day crack 
lie hollered up hU puppies, ixn put! 1 spied what ho was 
'bold, fur 1 hoani him laHin’ to one o* his niggers ’bout it the 
night nfbre. So, 1 told my g;d Sal to fill niy private tickler 
full o* the old viiw y' and then ii\od up an’ trainpod on antor 
him, but didn’t take none o’ my dogs. 

Iko hudifl got fur into the cauo, ’fore the dogs they ’gan 
lo whine an’ turn u[ithoh.'iron lludr hacks; an’ liimo-by,they 
all tucked tail, ait’ sidled ha<rk to war lie was stall in’, 

“ Sick him !” says Ike, hut the ensod critters woudii’t hunt 
a lick. I sotm d^i^kivcrcd what ,Vias the matter, for 1 kulkil* 
la ted them curs o’hisn wasn’t w<irt.h shucks iu a har-fight—so 
I kmnv’d tliar was a liar ’bout, if 1 didn’t see no sine. 

W'^oll, Iko ho eoaxQil the dogs, an' the more he coaxed, 
tli(^ more they wouldn’t go, an* when ho found eoaxin' 
wouldut do, tlieu ho scolded, and called o’id some of tlm 
hardest names ever yon heam, but the taniation critters 
W'onldn’t budgo a j>eg. 

“ When lie found they wouhhft hunt no how he could fix 


it, he begin u cussin. lie didn’t know I was tliar. If he 
had cr suspieioned it, ho’d no more swoi*e than he dar^d to 
kiss my Sal on ov washin’ day; for you see both on ns be¬ 
longed to tlie same Church and Ike was class-leader. I 
thought I should < r ilntnmiixod 1 The ilogs they sidled back, 
an^ Iko be cu^od ; an' I. lay down an' rolled an' laughed 
sorter easy to myvelf, ’till I was so full I thort I should er bust 
n)y biler. 1 never see ennytbing so funny in all my 
lifc! TJicre was I iayiiJ* down behind er log, fit to split, 
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you it fuirly made my Imr ^tan on ’eend. I never see er cus¬ 
tomer so rile<} afore in all iny horn dsys. Yes, I did too, 
once—only onw'. It was that feller Arch Cooney, wliat used 
to oversee for old Bon Honeli. Didn't you know*^ tliat ar’ 
hoss-fly? He’s a few! well ho Is. Jewlnlliken, liuw ho 
could whip er Nigger! and swar! whbw! Didn’t you over 
hear him swur ? 

I toll you, nil the Sailors and French parrots in Orleans 
ant a patch in* to him. I hoafti him let out liisselt* out ono 
day, an' ho was a caution to sinnoiN, an’ tvhat was wns, it was 
all'Ijout nothin’for he wan't mad a tvrinkle. Bnt all that 
ain’t neither lierc nor thar. 

But us I was sayin’ afore, the dogs they smelt bar siuc; an’ 
wouldn’t hudge a pcg« an urter Ike hart almost cusscil the 
bark ofV’n a dog wood s^^plin by, ho lent his old Hint-lock 
riHo up agin it, and tlion lie j>i«ded off his old Idaiikct an' 
laid her down too. 1 diskivemd nH-;chicf w'uh coni in* for I 
never see a critttw ^ho^v rahliv like ho did. Torectlv I see 
liiin walk down to iho creek bottom, ’bout filly yards from 
wlu'r<5 his gun was, an* then ho liogiii pickin’ up rocks an' 
slingiii’ uin at tlu^ dogs like hringcr ! Cnickin’ tlidn't he linkit 
into n\i\{ it inhidod me of David whalin’ Ooliah, it <lid I If 
yfuul vv seed him, and hcarn them holler, you'd er tliought 
hc'der knocked th<? uigh sites oH'’u every mothers son of'em, 

But Unit ain’t the fiii v<^t. While Ike was ov lamtniu* the 
dogs, I hoaru tlie allfire<lest crackin’ iu tire caue, an' I Ionk<Hl 
up and lliaj* w as one of the otennlist whollopiu* liars l UTUun’n* 
crack, crack, tlirougli jhe cane an’ kurshii^li overtire creek, a,UfI 
stopped right jdinidr slaj) up whar Ikes’ gim wsis. 'J'orci^tly 
ho tuck liohl er the olo shooter, an’ timught I see him tinkerin' 
’bout tho lock, an’ kiiulcr alustliti’ and lilowlii’ iiiloit. I was 
’stonished I toil you, but I wanted to Ike oul «l<ino ho bud 
that I lay low an’ ko|>* <lark, an* in about n minit Ike got done 
iickin* the (higs, an’ went to gitliis gun. Jemiiony, criininy ! 
if you’d only been war I was ! t ilo tiiiiik Ike was the mad¬ 
dest man that over took sink a axe into a tree, for his har 
stuck riu? stridt up, and liis eyes glared like two dogwood 
blossoms ! But the bar didn’t seem to cam shucks for iiim, 
for he ji&t sui the old rilh? rite back aghi tJiesapliir and walk¬ 
ed off on his hind legs jist like any human. Then you see, 

I gin to git sorter jelus, nud sor, I to myself. “ Mister 
Bar,” f^cr I, the place whur vou's er sUui’m ain't prccacbly 
healthy, an' if you don’t walble off from tliar purty soon, 
Miris Bar will be a widder, by gum! With tlmt, Iko 
grabbed up ole Miris IliHe, and tuck most pertickler aiu at 
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liim, and by liokcy, shosiiuppe<l! Now FOr I, ‘‘Mister Bar, 
go it, or ho’ll make bacou of you -But the varmint didn’t 
wink, hut titood still as a post, tho thumb of liis right 

paw on the eend of his smeller, an’ wiglia* his t*o 'ther finger, 
thus “ (and Mike went through the gyration/') “ All this 
time, Ike, he stood that like a fool, er snappin an' cr snap- 
pi n, an' the l)ar he lookin’ kinder quare like, out or the cor¬ 
ner o' his eye, an' sorter laffin' at him. Torectly I see Ike 
take down the ole shooter, an'lkiiuler kcrsamine the lock; an' 
when he had done that, he lai<l her on his shoulder, and shook 
his fist at tile bar, and walkeil toward home, an' the bar lie 
shuck his fist, an' went into the cane brake, and thou I came 
off." 

Here all the Yaroo Boys exj>ressed great anxiety to know 
the reason why Ike’s gun didn't fire. 

“ Let ’slicker fust,*’ said Mike, “ an’ if you don’t caterpillar, 
you can shoot me% Why, you see,” concluded ho, “the long 
and short of it is, tliut the bar in our neck o’ the woods, lias 
a little human in am, and this feller know'cd as much nhout 
a gun as I do ’bout preaclim’; so when Ike was lickin’ the 
dogs, he jest blowed all the powder outen the pan, an’ to 
Tn^e all safe, ho tuck the flint out too, and that’s the way he 
warn’t skeered when Ike was snap pin* at him.” 



LEDLIE’S- MISCELLANY. 

, NOVEMBER, 1852, 


CAVALRY MATTERS. 

^in a letter to the Uditor.) 

SiH,—I have been reading Intely a pamphlet*, by Major 
Smyth, 3rd Bengal Cavalry, entitled “the Regular and Irrc- 
“gular Cavalry of India with some remarks upon the Body 
“ (iiiard, the Stud and the Depot.’’ It appeared to mo to be a 
eeiisihle, temperate defence of a much depreciated and under* 
valued branch of the service (the Native Regular Cavalry) 
and to contain many useful hints for its iinprovomont. It 
refutes, by statistics, many of the arguments used by those 
writers who have lately ajipeared in shojils in the up*coimtry 
papers, decrying, in a most uinuilitary spirit, the Regular Ca¬ 
valry for the sake of lauding the Iiregular Cavaliy to tlie 
skies At its expense. It must have been amusing to Cuvulry 
Officers to observe the very decided opinions and advice that 
havel>een given hy these writers, displaying in almost every 
instance a lamontahle ignorance of their subject and yet talk* 
ing as boldly as if they “had served the Cavalry from their 
“ cradles, and had acquired the knowledge of an Anglesea 
“ or a Fane, a Vivian or a CoiulK?nnere.” 

Major Smyth observes in his preface, he takes it for grant¬ 
ed that every military man will dlow that drill and discipline 
are essentially necessary to form an effective Corps, This 
has generally been considered an axiom amongst Military 
men and yet these (would he) Cavalry Officers, with Major 
Jacob at their head, call riding school, stable duty, &c., “ fri¬ 
volities” and notwithstanding the general complaint in tlie 
Indian Army, backed by no less an autliority than Sir C. 
Napier, of tlie paucity of Officers, these men would not on 
any account hare more than 3 Officers to their model Cavalry 
Regiments. One of the assertions made by these writei*s is that 
there are no men of high caste or character in the Regular 
Cavalry, such men objecting to the drill, European dress, &c., 
In answer to this Major Smyth gives ns his statistics with re¬ 
gard to caste, showing that m the 10 Regiments, there are 
2,212 Brahmins and Rajpoots and 142 only of inferi^ caste, 
and with regard to character gives a few amusing stories 
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whicli tell altogetlier in favor of the Regulars. Another fa^ 
vorite assertion is that the class of ^nen entering Irregular 
llegiinents is composed of the purely warlike races of India, 
whereas Major Smytli shows that there are really no such ra- 
cos now existing in the country with the exception perhaps of 
the Seikhs who will also soon cease to be so, from the settled 
state of tlicir country unflerthe Mritiali rule. I do not pur¬ 
pose to go all tlirougli the nr^ninentH and illustrations used 
by Major Smyth in favor of Jlegulars, much less to hunt up 
ail tIuU lias l)eon stiid on the other side of the question. Major 
Siuyfh lias no wish to de}»rcwate the Irregular Cavalry, 
nor to make any comparisojiH, except in pure self-defence, 
botwoeii the two pcj* vices, ojich having its own uses quite 
distinct—andtliis was undeivtocxl by no one better than that 
prince <d' Irrognlar lloixemeii, Skinner. 

Allow me hero toiiisoil: a quotation from u letter addressed 
by the late Major Broa<Ubot to Major Smyth after the flight 
oF a portion of the'2d Cavalry at Purwandnrruh. Ho says, 
‘‘ Wliciiever anything was to l>edono at Jellalabad, it was always 
‘‘tlie Cavalry wlio were sent on ahead uad tliey behaved us 
u ell tin any Troops could do’’ and adds “ I dont know wliy 
“your Cavalry are run down so. At Mariras we look up to 
“ oar Cavalry and de|)Oiid upon it. It is not the way to make 
“ men fight, to let them see tliat you think they are cowards,*’ 
Major IJro idfoot did not look upon one case of misconduct 
of a portion of the Bengal Cavalry, as proving the woi‘thlesa- 
ness of the whole. 


I now prooeecl to notice some of Major Smyth’s rein arks 
upon the Regular Cuv.iL’y, witho it ut present further couiiueuf- 
ing on the invidious com]>Hrisoiis so eoiistuntly ruibed by the 
In*egular cru[iie. 

Tlio Regular Cavalry of this country have and ought to 
have British Dragoons as their model, and, tlio’never expect¬ 
ing to equal them, should yet strive to come as near them as 
pobsible, and witli such instances among ihoniselves of devoted 
heroism at Soektbuldee and of good Britisli home charges at 
.Meeanee and Aliiwal they need not despair of vieing even 
with British Dragoons. 

There are many things in tlie constitution and materiel of 
the Bengal Regular Cavalry which Major Smyth, with good 
reason, complains of. 

The age of the Commissioned Officers, Non-commissioned 
Statf, and Riding Masters, and the antiquated arms, accoutre¬ 
ments and clothing. He very justly remarks that the Ser- 
jeauts (who all come from the Artillery) are all but useless. 
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Coming as a drill instructor, the Serjeant has first to learn 
the drill himself and them to teach it. ^ No nmn is fit for a 
Cavalry Seijeant who lian not been educated in tlie Cavalry. 
You might just as well send a drsgoon as a drill instructor 
to an Iufauti*y Regiment. In fact the only etfieieut nou- 
cominissioned or warrant officers in the Native Cavalry have 
come from Dragoon Regiments, whi<rl\ was alloved formerly. 
I must make one exception, and that is in the case of Lieut, 
and Riding Master Uuy who a most accomplished Riding 
Master and altogether a {>attern Dm goon, but he was pro** 
motod from the Ilorse Artillery at a very early age into the 
Body Guard. Many of the Hiding Masters are long past 
their work and are obliged to hang on, not )>eiiig entitled to 
their Hiding Master’s jHmsion. With a regiment of Com- 

E ’s Dragoons, this might be in a great measure rectified. 
^ )r Smyth’s rocommemlation is as follows:— 

'' I think the Company ought to have in Bengal one Re- 
** gimont of European Dragoons, 12 of Native Cavalry and 
“8 of Irregular horse, wlii<m might be done witlioutany aug- 
mentation of expense by disbanding lO I'egimeuts or Irre- 
“gulars. This would ]my the cost of the 1i!uro|)eau Regi- 
‘Mnent and 2 of Native Cavalry, allowing the young men of 
‘'the Irregulars, who were willing to do so, to take service 
“as Regulars.” 

Miliar Smyth suggests that the men should be clothed in 
blue, like British Dragoons, which would be ceilainly an 
iniprovenient uj>on the present ugly and non-descript dj*ess; 
tliat there should be a Brigade of Carbineers mounted on 
mares and geldings, which would enable them to act dis¬ 
mounted and skirmish on foot, the centre file of threes hold¬ 
ing the horses of his right and left file, or linking, either of 
wikicli is impossible with entire horses and therefore the dis¬ 
mounted service is altogether neglected on this side of India;— 
and he further suggests that there should be a Brigade of 
Lancers, but iiere 1 cannot agree with him, as I lliink the 
lance is not the British national weapon, nor likely to be half 
as useful to their imitators, tlie Native Cavalry, as a good sa¬ 
bre. Upon the sabres at present in use the Major remarks 
“ Our swords ai*e superior to any common tulwar that I have 
“ ever seen, and I have tried a great many.'* I may add 
that all the Native Cavalry soldiei^ I liave conversed with 
on the subject, join in praising the sabre now in use, tbo’ they 
did not like the old straight sword, and the Scinde mounted 
Police have applied to be armed with them instead of tulwars, 
and if I do not very much mistake, Jacob's Scinde horse have 
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taken tlinni already. Tliongh advocating one Brigade of mares 
andgclding-s, the Major does not appro /eofgeldmgsin a general 
way, as they arc generally timid« bad feeders on hard work 
and carry very lone coats (which gives the Trooper a great 
deal of extra trouMe in dressing.) lie further proposes to 
give no pistol to the carbineer amt only one to the rest of 
the Cavalry and gives iu a note the following quotation from 
Count UUenack One pistol is sutficieut for a Dragoon and 
** the 2d holster should be applied to the carrying of cleaning 
materials/’ 

Since Major Smyth commenced his pamphlet, an im¬ 
provement has taken place in the bits, and hussar saddles are 
m course of seriitig out to the Cavalry, but the trees are 
badly made and require constant repairs. As the Major 
very justly remarks, no contract is good except when the 
contractor has to keep «p the repairs, and he tljerefore pro¬ 
poses that Saddler Sergeants should bo established at Meerut 
and Cawnpore to make up saddles for the Cavalry. Tlie 
Body Guard have at present excellent saddles and hits. The 
former were made by an Kuglish contractor at Mussoorie, 
and are much superior to those served out to tlio rest of the 
Native Cavalry. The Major makes some remarks of no 
great importance with regard to the Bo<ly Guard, noticing the 
absurdity as well as injustice of posting Infantry Officers to a 
Ilcgular Cavalry llegiment, and then proceeds to make some 
useful suggestions on the subject of the Studs, but if I should 
notice all bis subjects I fear I should be trespassing far too 
much, I will therefore confine myself ,to the Cavalry. The 
Major's suggestions with regard to feeding the horses on 
barley have been tried but not found to answer. Another 
suggestion I must ju.st touch upon is that IVoop Officers 
should have the contract for grass. This, I think very, 
unadviable, though no doubt it would be a saving to the State, 
but it would, 1 am certain, he found that on receiving a 
sudden order to march or proceed on Service, it would be 
impossible to procure grass cutters and tatoos and a regiment 
would be ren lered all but unserviceable. This system was 
tried in the 3d Dragoons, but on that regiment being ordered 
to Cabul it was found to be impossible to carry it on and the 
greatest trouble and expense ensued, to render the regiment 
able even to proceed at all. I quite agree with the Major 
that an Inspector General of Cavslry is much wanted. 

I will now conclude with an extract or two. The first is a 
letter from General Craig to Lord Wellesley, he says., The 
** IdeaUthat ** they (the I&gular Cavalry) are of acaste much in- 
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“ ferior to the usual horsemen of the country, and tliatconsequent- 
“ ly tliey are deficient irf t]\atbigh spiriband sense ofhouor on 
‘‘ which is founded tlie suppo&ed superiority of the personal 
valour in the latter. AHowing the fact, it would be of 
much weight were it intended that our Cavalry should 
charge in the disorderly or irreiptlaT manner which is the 
“ practice of the Native Troops, by wliicli the action soon 
becomes an ngyr^ate of personal conjiicts between man and 
** man where courage ami superiority of numbers must pre- 
‘‘ vail } but tlie real force of (Jovaby consists in its weight and 
solidity^ and if the former is secured to ours hy tlie style of 
“horses on which they are mounted and tlie latter by their 
“ discipline^ I can sec no reason why our Cavalry should not 
“ experience every benefit arising from these important quulU 
“ ties au<l why this should not, tn thit arm as well as in the 
“ Infantryy compensate for superiority of numbers and caste 
“ with all its supposed attaalant virtues^ for in oni^/;^n/ry it 
“ is a<lmitte<l that our men are in general also of a Caste 
“ inferior to that of their opponents.’* 

I'lie next extract is from Major Smyth liimself as follows. 
« Aft better horses would make the Irregularft of course better 
a as Cavalry than they now are, so the want of Officers must 
a make them worse trum the Regulars, for it is equally clear 
<(tliat as iO or 12 officers with a Riding Master and 2 Ser** 
«jeants are not enough for a Regiment 500 strong, so 3 
cannot be enough for a Corps consisting of 800 or 1000. 
“ Tliey are enough to look amr them as they ought to lie 
looked after and to^rill them as they ought to be drilled, 
but not to drill them as Regular Cavmry should be ilrilled.” 
1 feel much obliged to Major Smyth for his pamphlet, and 
recommend it to tlie perusal of any one interested in Militai'y 
matters, as who is not in India? 

Yours Faitlifully, 
CAVALIER. 



SONG. 


i* 


*Car valte p^rmulam Sabinl 
Dlritlas oparoaorM.” 



Hoeacn. 


I had but a cot in a deep sliadf lane 

The roses encircle<l the small casement pane^ 

Ihe garden though humble was tended with care, 

The tall hollyhock stood solemnly there. 

But xny home though so lowdy was where I was loved 
Where the truth of affection had often been proved, 
And if a^ my dwelling the haughty could smile 
It was still in my own, in my loved native Isle. 


II, 

The ship spread her broad •swelling sails to tho wind 
And I ^oon left the home of my childhood beliiud, 

We passed oC^r tho depths of the dark-flowing main 
And came to the shores of the far Eastern Plain; 

The cottage was clianged for lialls sjxacious and high, 
And crowds watched the wishes exprest in my eye, 

But though now with the haughty I* proudly could smile, 
I still fondly thought of my loved native isle. 


III. 

Of luxury’s charms I had soon weary grown, 

I had learnt to be lonely tliough never alone, 

I sighed for tlie friends so beloved in the past 
And memory her shadow oer every thing cast: 
So I said in my sadness “ Oh give me again 
My rose-scented cot in the deep shady lane, 
And whoever shall scorn me or haughtily smile 
I'll never sail away from my loved native Isle. 
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(Continued from page 318.^ 

The great error of the Jews, and the ono M'hich no doubt 
ultimately led them to reject and crucify our Lord, was the 
unpardonable forgetfulness of the oft re])eate<I declaration 
that Hia coming was for the ^iiri^se of fulfilling tlie early 
promiwe inudn to Adam at the Fall, a promise which clearly 
p<Miite<l to a spiritual and not to an earthly restoration ! Un- 
ruiiulful of this saving truth, and gra<hially engrailing upon 
the M'ritings of tlioir projihots al>suid invcnliona and tradi¬ 
tions of their own ; that is, mistaking Uie figures of tlie pro¬ 
phecies for promises of u titerni return to cnrilily groatncBS, 
they had so thoroughly olwcurod the law and deceived 
tliemselves in rognid to tlieir ipromised king, that not even 
tliO miracles and the preaching of our Lord coul d siifBce to 
repair the evil done and induce thorn to cast away their 
worldly ])ride and follow Him. 

Thus was it that He so repeatedly upbraided them with 
having made the Scriptures of none effect through their tra¬ 
ditions. 

Now as it was owing to these traditions and tho coiibr- 
quonces which they involved, that the true chronology be¬ 
came corrupted, it will he necessary to inquire somewhat more 
closely into their nature ; the more especially as it would 
appear that tlie same morbid feeling of alarm which they 
gave rise to, and which more than once pervaded the com¬ 
munity ill the earlier sUiges of Christianitv, is once more fast 
settling down upon the minds of men and inducing a vague 
and undeBned dread of coming calamity and the rapidly 
Mproachiiig end of the world. We shall therefore point out 
tae eri'ors from wliicl) such soundless terrors spring, and 
prove that the traditions on which the expectation rests, are 
wholly unworthy of a moment’s serious consideration. 

The Iledemption of tlio world, as fixed by the uncorrupted 
Chronology of the Septuagint S<'riptiire8 was universally ex¬ 
pected by the Jews us destined to occur about the middle of 
the Sixth Chiliad of years from tlio Creation ; that is, about 
A. M. 6,500, and so naturally led the early Christian Fathers, 
whose minds, albeit, still retained a goo^lly portion of tra¬ 
dition mixed up with tho purer light of Revelation, to look 
for the consummation of all thin^ and the dissolution of the 
earth at the Boal coming of our Lord, about the year A. 
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500,—which supposing as they duly that Christ had really ap- 
p<^ared at the predicteid time, would bring down the Age of 
tha World to A. M. 6,000,—the |>eriod at which the Jewish 
traditions ha<l 6xo<l the terminations of the present state of 
things, and the coninienceinent of what they termed a Se¬ 
venth chiliad or “ Sabbath of Rest 

Hence was it that towards the close of the Fifth and be¬ 
ginning of the Sixth Century after Christ, the gi‘entest ulurin 
pervaded the Christian eommilnity as to the iinininency of 
the second coming to judge the world.—But time passeJ on 
and falsi hod the expectation and something like tranquility 
wns again restored until the approach of the year A. D. 
1,000,—when the same state of apprehension rvas revived 
and once more engrossed the nublic mind. This time, how¬ 
ever, the panic arose out of tfie mistaken views entertainoj 
by Augustine in regard to “ the thousand years*’ of the Apo¬ 
calypse, which he erroneously dated from our liord^s First 
coming, and con^niiently the close of the imaginary tnillen- 
nium, was regarded as about to bring with it the destrucHou 
of the world. Again, yet later, we find the same erroneous doc¬ 
trines preached by the Refonners, who we have already seen 
adopted a false Chronology because Papal Home then held 
the trve one ^—the theme still being the termination of tlie 
world in the supposed 6,000th year fi*oni its creation, ii period 
which in A. D. 1557 appears by Mclancthon to have been 
thought at hand, by a note inscribed by him in Luther’s Ger¬ 
man Bible, dated 15.57 and said to l>e 5519 years from the 
creation of the world;—“from which juumber”—he adds— 
“ we may see that this aged world is not far from its end.^’* 
This was the consequence of adopting the corrupted Chrono- 
logy which placed the birth of Christ in about A. M.3y52,— 
and believing in the equally fake tra<litions regarding the 
duration of the world ! So nkewise Luther and other Ger¬ 
man reformers while on our side of the Channel we had 
the same absurd views advocate<l by Latimer, Ridley, Bale 
an<l many others. 

That tlie doctrine was altogether untrue, Time, that great 
solver of problems, has fully proved. Yet notwithstanding 
these repeated errors, and the purer light which the learning 
and research of more modern times might have been expect¬ 
ed to shed upon the subject, we find the Christian world pre¬ 
pared once more to plunge headlong into a similar state of 
uncertainty and alarm, and adopting, in fact, those very er- 

* Hone Apoc. fol 2. p. 1^. 
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rors and traditions of the Jews and older Cliri^^^tian Fathers, 
which tended in times j)ast so thorougidy to unlunge the 
minds of men, as to cause them to neglect tiieir worldly du¬ 
ties and to be(}ueath to Monasteries and Churches those 
earthly goods, for which they believed they would soon have 
no further use! It may not, therefore, we repeat* be quite 
unprofitable to trace out the grounds on which such errone¬ 
ous views of the world's true age are based; and to 
endeavour ttiereby to calm the^ doubts and apprehensions of 
the timid, by showing how eutu'ely without foundation is the 
tradition from which these doctrines spri^. 

“ One of the reasons”—says Professor w allace,—“ assigned 
by the Jewish Rubbins for the tradition, of the Seven Agee 
from time immemorial, is that becauT^e the Hebrew letter 
Aleph, which (pointed) stands with them for a ikoiisand^ is 
found to occur six tivies in the first verse of the first chapter 
of Genesis: therefore, the world is to last in its corrupt or 
fallen state for six thousktnd years; and that then it is to be 
restored and purified as at the beginning. Another reason is 
timt because God employed six days in the work of Creation 
siul rested on the seventh day; therefore, there aro to be 
tfcccrt of the world, each containing a tho^isand years 
The utter worthlessnens of any argument founded upon 
snoli absurdities as these must therefore be fully manifest to 
every reader; and hence, as the same writer justly observes 
it is pltiin that the idea entertained by many divines, of the 
duration of the world for a period of only seven thousand years 
(a period which it has already long since exceeded) is a fig¬ 
ment of tlie human imagination, which has no foundation 
in real tradition or prophecy and which is contrary to the ex¬ 
press revelations of Soripture/'t 
Mr. Elliott, and other divines of the premillennial school, 
look for the termination of the six thousand years, at the 
commencement of 1862, when they think, the second Ad¬ 
vent will occur to bring in their imaginary Millennium and 
Hestoration of the Ea^h! Thus bodily adopting the Jewish 
errors. 

But instead of the world being then only SfiOO years old, 
it will actually, according to our previous argument, have ex¬ 
isted for about 7,340 years, since it has been clearly proved 
that Fifteen Centuries must be added to the commonly re¬ 
ceived chronology of History; besides that the Septuagint 

* Tru« Ag« of tho World, p. 
t Ibid. 
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version beinjj true, it necessarily follows likewise that the 
birtli of the promised Messiah was not only expected, hut 
actually occurred niotft Me mWrf/e of\he ^ixth Chiliad\ that 
is, according to the best Chronologers, in Anno Mundi 5,476; 
to which if we add the 1,862 years of the Christian dispensa¬ 
tion wliich will have elapsed before Mr. £Iliott*s millennium^ 
can begin, we shall actually Hnd that the sixtli thousand year 
which according to the tnulitious of men** is to usher in the 
imaginary Sabbath of Re:>t, accomplia/ied more titan 1,3CK) 
years ago ! 

Mr. Elliott cites the opinion of the Rahbi Eliezer Cjjp. 
xviii. p. 41. ft** quoted by Whitby on Hebrews iv. 9. to show 
that “ Tho ble^^sed I^ord created seven worlds (i. e. aioiias 
unes,) but cue of them is all Sabbath and rest in life eternah^* 
“ Wliere**—acldsDr. Wlilthy—“ he refers to their (the Jew^s) 
common opinion that the world should coutiime 6,000 years, 
and then a perpetual Sahhntli begin, typified by (lod^s 
resting the seventh day, ami ble^^sing it/* Whitby also adds 
that Philo is cofiious on the same subject, stating that the 
Sahhatfui of the law were allegories or figurative expressions. 
With which view we may compare St. Paul’s declaration in 
(’oil. 216-17.” in respect of the Sabbath days which are a Ma- 
dow of Ikings to come ?+ 

Now these traditions and “ St. Paul’s use of the word * sab- 
batismos’ Sahbatism to designate the saints’ expected glorious 
rest with Christ,”—are the points on which Mr. Elliott ap¬ 
pears chiefly to rely furnishing evidence of what he and 
others deem the fact, of the occurrence of a seventh Chiliad 
of rest which ia to constitute as they imiigine tlie Apocalyptic 
millennium. 

But this is actually already the second tradition which has 
been brought under our notice, since we have previously 
quoted another one on the authority of Professor Wallace, 
and it is perfectly evident that St. Paul referred to that state 
of rest wnicli is reserved for those who having fought the good 
fight of faith on earth, are destined to inherit eternal rest in 
the kingdom of the Father; and this too, is admitted by 
some of the very authorities whom Mr. Elliott quotes in sup¬ 
port of his own views! See his quotation from “ Osiander 
about the time of the Reformation. De qufi requie senipi- 
terna &c.,” ‘ concerning which everlasting rest !* And so 
likewise in the quotation above given from Whitby where 

^ A<iri$edly lo eeeing ihtt It it not o Scriptural docCrino \ 
t Hone Apoc» toI. 4. p. 256, Nuts 4. 
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tlie Rabbi Eliezer termj tlie seventh chiliad ** rest in eternal 
lUe. How in such case it can be a chUiofly he does not con- 
dcficond to inform ua ! But it seems to have been forgotten 
that the Creator di<l not rest until his work was finislu^d^ the 
sabbath being the rest enjornl after the week of labour was 
over, and therefore as St. Paul observes, and Wliitby very 
properly repeats, is the shadow of that rest from pain and 
sorrow, which life believer wiy enjoy when the work of mor¬ 
tal life is piistand done. But that rest, for obvious reasons, 
cannot arrive until both the Thousand years and the subse- 
(jiient predictor! Apostaey are finished, for under any other 
view that Apostaey would actually be the lieginniiig of another 
week of labour after the (so culle<l) eternal rest was a 


>p<)sitioii so thoroughly absurd as completely to refute il 
f 


Now that the Jewish tradition is a positive error and totaU 
ly unsupported by the Scriptures, is proved by Mr. Elliott’s 
assuring us that the Jews believed—** tlie world w'as to be 
2,0(K) years unthout the luxe ; 2,000 years tinder the law; and 
2,(K)0 xntder the Messiah.^* 


again is trnditlou the tliinl and show s that the whole 
scheme is unworthy of con8i<lerat]on ; for us 1,H62 years are 
expected to elapse pi^evious to the alleged millennial Sabbath 
which is to continue under Christ*s visible reign for 1,000 
years more, we should liave Messiah’s reign extending not 
to 2,000 years uh the tradition requires, but to nearly 8,000 
years; when although it is written that ‘‘of His kingdom 
there shall be ito ruf#,”—it is to lie mcceeded by a fresh Apos- 
tacy !! Moreover the Hiw was proclaimed nt Sinai, accord¬ 
ing to the ancient (I reek Septuag tut, in A. M. 3,840, or 1,639 
years before the birth of Ohirst,—which likewise falsities the 
tradition. Besides which, how can any Christian uphold this 
fable when he knows that the Jew does not acknowledge this 
to be t!je Gospel dispensation? If Messiah has really not 
yet come, how does the Jew contrive to reconcile the fact 
witli Ills tradition? For the time without the law*' is past, 
and the time “ under the law* is past; wdiat then do they 
call the time that has elapsed since their fathers crucified the 
Lord of TJfe ? The notion which they erroneously entertain¬ 
ed in regard to the 2fi00 years of Messiah was that Ho 
should restore all things at His first coming, and reign over 
them as king in Jerusalem, and they still in their Inindness 
look forward to what thex/ deem his first coming ! Where 
then, is the truth of the tradition? Or if thie tradition is to 


be received, what tlien becomes of the one above quoted from 
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Mr. Killolt in re^poet to the seven of the Word? It 

vvus during the s^i^en^^sigothat them*t waste l>e enjoyed ; and 
it watj the first coming of Christ to restore the Kingdom, 
wliich was to usher in that rest! llie six chiliads were therefore 
according to one tradition to terminate before the first coming 
of o«r Lord ;—-wliile according to the other, Messiah was to 
appear about the end of the fourth chiliad^ and re'gn for 
2,000 years on earth Ac/hre IhetSubbatb of rest could begin ! 
And thus both these tnulitions, although in direct opposition, to 
each other—sxe adduced in support of tlie arginnoiU ; while 
at tlie same time they completely contradict the Jewish exjiec- 
tntion correctly founded upon prophecy, and the old ami un- 
corrnpted Septuagint chronology that the Messiah was des¬ 
tined to appear about the middle of the sixth uiillennary from 
tlie creation of the world, and just at the time when the scep¬ 
tre hud departed from tlie house of Jndali! But agniu 
Mr. Elliott informs us that tlio Rabbi Kliezer says,—“ the 
days of JCo^siuli are years**—find so tooy liereschith 

Jiabhtiy r[notcti also by Wliilhy,—“If we expound the se- 
venlh day of the seventh th^msand years, wliicli is the world 
to come; the oxjKisition is—“He blessed it heenuse tliat in 
ilu! seventh thgusuud nil souls shall i>e bound u]» iu the bun¬ 
dle of life.^** 

It must never l.>e forgotten however, tliat “ the days of 
Jtfessiah^** from the mouth of a Jew invariably signify the 
days of His First Advent, whereas Ohristiuns are ))ervertiiig 
those traditions to suit the second coming! Here then, 
again, is tradition tradition, niid irke a houne divided 

against itself must fall; for while the Rabin El lexer and 
Beresc.hith llubba assign but one thousand years as the reign 
of Messiah and cal! it the serenth; “the tradition of the 
house of Elias, an eminent Rabbi who lived before the birth 
of Chri?t,**^assigns for His reign 2,000 year.s, which are to 
complete the six chiliads Rxid then be succeeded by a seventh. 
Both cannot possibly be true, although both are believed to be 
so; and as the one is just as well founde<l as tlie other, seeing 
that neither has the least foundation at all, it is quite ap¬ 
parent from all that has already been advanced that both are 
decideilly erroneous. 

Again if as history records, the Jews were actually looking 
for the coming at the very time when Christ appeared, and 
believed from the Scriptures that such coming was fixed to 
the middle of the sixth chiliad 'or about A. M. 5,500, and 
just when according to the prophecy of the dying Patriarch,t 
the Sceptre and the law giver had departed from Judah^—» 

* lloro Apoc. vvl. 4. p. noU A 
t Ow. xUx. to. 
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how do modom ChristiaAs, who ackao^eclge that he did ap¬ 
pear at tlie appoiuteJ time, contrive to reconcile tl)eir belief 
that He is to appear again at the end of the sixth chiliad, 
when tlmy know tliat 1,852 years have already elapsed since 
His coining in the middle of the sixth milieu nary from crea¬ 
tion? If tlie Scriptures contain the word of (Jotl, onr Savi¬ 
our came at the jwedicted time, and although thn Jews i-eject- 
ed Hira iiml corrupted Chronology in order to prove that he 
had come too soon, yot we who believe that He was in very 
deed the Clirist and Saviour of l!i« worhl, must surely seethe 
folly and the falschubd of as'^erting that the second advent 
wilf complete the sixth Chiliad ; since even now we have ox- 
coedod 7,(MH> years? How moreover if the Jews looked for 
the coming aliout A. M. 5/>lK) could there be the shadow 
of truth in the traihtion that the world was to endure for 
2,(WW) years without the law ; 2,000 years under the law; and 
2,000 umlor the Mossmh V* Ilis coming in A. M. 5,<500 
M ould have assigned years for the duration of the Juw,— 

whi(*}i contitiucii until His death abolished it in A. M. 5,511, 
and so falsifies the Jewish Doctrine \ M'liile we with a purer 
Hglit before our eyes are donhly blind in asseiling now,*1,852 
years aflor the acfveiit, that the sixth thousandth year is not 
yet jiussed ! What caused the panic at the close of the 5tli 
and beginning of the 6th Century after Christ, but fear least 
the tiMflition should prove true? And does not tliut pnnlc 
prove beyond a doubt that in those days tlie (/hurcli believed 
111 the long Chronoli^j; of the Septuagint, and that fho ad¬ 
vent lind occurred aliout A. M. 5,500? The looking forvvar<i 
in modern times to the future fulfilment of a period long 
since past, is evidence that both Jew and Gentile are labouring 
under an ahsiird and inexcusable delusion! 

And now a most decisive aiguineiit against the correctness 
of this doctrine of the Seven Ages arises out of the fact that if 
the tradition were founded in truth, and the completion of six 
thousand years from the creatioii was destined to bring with 
it the Second Advent of our Lord,—where would be the 
truth of H is so oft rejieatod declaration that his coming 
should bf» Uk<^ that of a tliief in the night,—su<}denly 
and unexpectedly ^—and that of that day and hour none 
knew save God alone ? Should we not have a most infal¬ 
lible guide to the hour of his coming in watching those 
ages as they successively slipped away, and should we not be 
able exactly to calculate the very year of his arrival? It will 

• Gtn., zUx. 10. 
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nvail US nothing to say that the confi^uon winch has arisen In 
our chronologies would eliectually prevent such calculation 
from being exact; for we must remember that if God had 
said that the coming should be at tlie end of six thousand 
years, that truth, in spite of all the errors of mankind, 
would still survive, and the after declaration that the hour 
was unknown could never have been made. But since we 
are expressly warned to watch because the hour of the com¬ 
ing is altogether hidden from the world,—there arises from 
that fact alone a clear and most conclusive proof that the 
tradition of the Jews in respect to the Seven Ages of the 
world is purely iabulous. Thus then we have furnished evi¬ 
dence to prove, 

Firsty —That the larger numbers of the Sejrtiiagint consti¬ 
tute the true Ulironology both .of Scrlj)iure and of 
History. 

Secondy —That the Hebrew text, at one period conluined 
the very aume numbers as the Septuagint. but was 
afterwards corrupted in order to prove that Chri.<t had 
come too soon. 

Third —I'liat the traditions of the Jews and modem judai;;- 
ing Christians in regard to the Seven Ages of the 
world, are utterly devoid of truth, and purely fa¬ 
bulous. 

At what Age of the World, then, have we now arrived ? 

1. —According to the shortened ^nd corrupt Chronology 
of the Hebrew text our Lord appeared in A. M. 3,962. 

2. —According to Archbishop Usher’s' 

system founded upon that corrupt text, • • „ „ 4,004. 

3. —According to Clinton, Elliott and 
others likewise drawing their system from 


that corrupted source, .. „ 4,138. 

But according to the uncorrupted Word 
of God and the testimony of a host of 
learned men both in Ancient and in Mo¬ 
dern times our Lord appeared m Anno 
Mimdi, . 5,476. 

To which if there be added the years 
of the Christian dispensation, .. .. 1,852. 


We shall find that the true A^e of the World at which we 
liave airived in the current year is A. M., 7,328 ! 
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OB A YOOTH TOO FORWARD. 


** This FttbU may bd appli«U to tUo turortuoAte dtstfuiei of Uopoful young Men.'* 

LvRD Bacon* 

• h 

BIRTH. 


TJic hopes for the future which were excited by the out¬ 
break of tlie Frencli llevohition were not confined to the bo- 
Honm of phil^opliers, eiitliushistH or deK|)erndoes. If lioine, 
like Condorcet, conceived it the inaug^arution of anuTU which 
would end \n the perfection of the huimui rnco; if otiicrs 
trusted tluit the frumowork of civil society was giving way^ 
mid that in the general coufusioti nvI licli might ensue, courage-* 
ous want of principle would Ik} emhiontly succes**ful, there 
was still u vast ho<ly of sober and iiitelligout people who con- 
sidorod it otio of those rciuarkahle ^lerioUs in the history of 
llie world, in which opinions, religious, social and political, 
wore dcstinod ahniptly to eiilurgn their scope, in \vhicdi old 
oonveutioiH that Imd Jong oiicuinbored progress would sud¬ 
denly fall to the ground, and in which theories which had 
long coiivinml the wisest and the liest, would bo efliciently 
and pennuiuuitly brought into general action. 

'i'llat the Revolution did not answer all these hopes can¬ 
not he denied, any more than tlint the Jlefonnatioii did not 
carry out the priueiples which carried it to their legitimate hsuo; 
but as in our own day we can jierceive tliat the Jlefor- 
mation is still working and has not, as yet, in any way com- 
pletefl its mission, so we must feel that it is far too early to 
decide what have been the cfFcets of the French devolution. 

Whatever opinion may bo entertained of our tliird Georges 
character as a man, it is generally allowed now tliat lie was a 
very indifferent King. Ho seemed pre-eminently to misun¬ 
derstand three things; his position, the constitution and his 
people. On the whole it may be said, without much fear of 
contradiction that En^and was misgoverned in liis reign. 
The opponents of the Government extended thoir animosity 
to the Church, and identified tt with the political system they 
were dissatisfied with. One reason why the Church was thus 
associated in their minds with the GoYernment was that in Its 
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life^hno of hro centuries tlie Church had shown a disposition 
to side wit) I power oven at the ex}>ense of consistency, and 
;i not her rc:isnn ])erhAps wa.s tliat at that time there was a sin- 
pular want of moral life in the Cluircli, and so it remaining 
torpid and dumb, luudo no defence, and inisapprehension 
was strengthened fVom being imcorrrctod. 

Till) coiiseriuence of this and other circunisUnces was that 
the liberal politician in tliuso days was very frequently un 
eiiomy of tne (Jhnrcli, and then a confusion liotween Christia¬ 
nity and Cliurelics also snpervouing, cm opponent at last of 
Cijristianity. 

Such was the case with ('lianiperiiowne. Of small but in- 
de]jondent fortune^ of aiudont lineages—ao Idot on bis escut¬ 
cheon—he had l)eeu lilKwallv oduealed and liad inoveil in the 


jfoleci rircios to which his family position gavoJjim c'litranco. 
At Iv. oaiid twenty he went to V'nmco, mumed a I'vench 
ladv, saw a groat (V:il of Krencli so<*iety and grow to be im¬ 
bued wiiti r a* s]>ir:t of the tini(*s. He roturnei! to liuglaud 
inid iioc:;iu.‘ fir-l an opponent of Ciovermueiif, iIjou of tlie 
Clinnl;, lastly of Christianity. And now this liaughly scion 
of an aucieul race, witli pride in his eyo and seoru in his short 
tijiper lij), uiixed him. elf up in I/oiidou with uH tho-c motley 
soi'lotie-* C'cnpo ed jrully of true men, jmrfly of deduded ones, 
and notuitliout u stroei; section of rogues, who uiuter the 
various name * of Fiieiulsof llminmity** “ J^iscij)los of Rea¬ 
son’' and M) <m, liorrilicd urlliodoxy and awoke the suspicions 
of fluvoniUK n1. 

Tt MMs a 3ic<*c;nhcr idght—the 25th—in the rear 1795 
u' en a luige room of a iiuuse, in a small bnek street of the 
city, lighted iqi uith lamps and fitted with Inuiches was being 
slowlv filled hy a coii^idendde iiunibor of people. The house 
licai lioloiig^'d to a cabinet mrker, and this Ic.rgo room had 
been the uork shop, and though he laul lert, his name was still 
ke]»t over the doer and a few articles of furniture as if for 
Kiile were placed in tin) shop. The windows of tlie long* room 
on the street side were boarded over completely, so that lights 
within V. ere not in the loH>t vWblc tlie street. These 


precautions were necessary, for tljough the failure of the ce- 
lo!>r:il«'d tri;;l in (that which fiodwin styles “tlie san¬ 

guinary j)lotngain4the libeHie.4 of Englishmen”) had relieved 
tiie approlienslouH of political associations, still prosecutions 
were frequent, and a system of csjnonago and restriction briskly 

E ursued ny the (iovemment. The audienco assembled one 
y oue: there was a single lamp in tlie shop and os eucii per¬ 
son entered, be bliowcd a ticket to a man who was sitting 
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there in a working dress^ and parsed without speaking into 
tlie little back parlor and so upstairs. 

The assuciatioa wliich was meeting fo uight liad assumed 
the name of* the /iational Carpenters y from the accidoiit of 
their usaeiuhly room J)eiiig at tliis oabinot ujakor’'*. Its ob¬ 
jects were vague; they ap|>eured inostlj' au oxpresdon of 
ttyuijiatlTy witli France, a pi'otest agaiu:>t iMonarcIiy and heri- 
(liUiry |>eerage, i^id a doclar.Uion of the siij^remacy of rea- 
KOii. At one end of the i^ooin timro a ^mall dais, and on 
tljis 41 Jiible uiid chair—tlie fable covemt Milli green baizo 
and two CiUidlcslicks placed ou it. the audicuice had 

ull ass(*ial>le(l, a fat,Vulgar man witli adouhlo chin and a 
huge mo a til, wont up to the dais and sitting down in the 
elnur, Iji^gau a long, vehernent oration. It possessed consider- 
able eloiiuence of a rude <lcscnptioii, hut was singularly 
co.iiMj and inlcniporale ; l5ie forU» of r!ie speak<n' was in pnv- 
a nmuijihor, vvliich he would exhibit m u thousand lights 
wdtu ihe ino .4 liuent extravagance. 'I'he next sjuv.kor was u 
siiiail >j/uro man, with a ^liarp, blight v.y\ uiir) a [;erpcfual 
sniiii* oj sHirusui troiubiing round lus lips, lie was scarcely 
muljhl<'at llist and .• poke in short, s^ndences sparkling witri 
epigram, Hut :U ItMigtIi when ho introunced an isiuighiary con- 
versatioa hetwoea the king ainl IniUMdf, and v.lion in uus\v*or- 
iiig on tho king’s part, he iiuiUted, wit i groat skill, the pueu- 
liar iuvi^arioijs and ahruptnoss whieli ciiaructori *od (ieorge 
the .‘ird’s iiianncr of speech, the orator wanned U]i M itli liu- 
inour ami comjdetely ejrrie<l his andienco nitli him. All ap¬ 
plause wa‘i however rt*slr<d;ie<l, and it v. as only in the strotch- 
ed-out necks, iuthe eager, tlaslnntv e>e>, and tlic stiHotl laugh¬ 
ter of the Company that you could iiercoivc Iho eiiect tlio 
speaker was producing. 

After the little spare man, a tail, dark figure advanced slow¬ 
ly to the table. He bad a liigli, pule tbrehexd and deep set 
eyes that ghineed lianglitily fj-gin'beneath over-lmnging eye¬ 
brow’s : his dress mus of the simplest doscrijition. 

He did not Sit don 11 in the chair but stood by tlie side of 
the table, one imiid retting on it, and sjioko in a deep, musi¬ 
cal voice and uidi perfect self-|>ossession. As tho other two 
orators liiid louchod only on politico, so he c onfined himself 
entirely to religion. I’lie rude and inconclusive arguments 
which w ore then in vogue against Christianity are well known, 
fuid it would be painful and profitless to dwell on tlieiii. Suf¬ 
fice it to Hiiy that the attack chiefly consijtud in confusing 
things Jewish and things Christian, in putting all the crimes, 
follies and failings of Christians down to Christianity, and of 
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setting in direct antagouism reason and the exercise of tlie 
intellectual faculties on the one idde, and faith and worshipon tho 
other. When the speaker had refuted, as he thought, all that 
could be a<lvaiiced on behalf of religion, Cliampernowne, for 
it was ho, passed into one of those beautiful reveries of the fu¬ 
ture, which still cannot fail to delight, though they can no 
lunger delude, in the pages of the ** Progress of the Human 
Race.’’ 

" A golden dream of mekwithoat aein ; 

Ail virtue round him, end all peai'O vvithiu *** 

His eye, as ho iilled in each frature of the enclianting pic¬ 
ture, gleamed with a wild aiul unearthly light, umZ when at 
last his voice ceased, a Bibliop could not Imve restrained a 
tear of sympathy for one so obviously in earnest, and so mark¬ 
ed an enthusiast. Chunipernowme paused, remaining in tlie 
same attitude, and a hush showing deep interest, ]»revailed 
throughout tho room. 

At last he said Vou all know what night this is, this is a 
night associated witli all cmr happiest feelings niul our gent¬ 
lest tliouglils. But tlie peculiar associutiuns of this night 
must be forgotten; iinist Ijo delilierately expunged from tjie 
mind, a stern necessity denninding it. iliere are seasons wlien 
superstition w ould alanii us into subjection, shows the whip, 
rattles tlieirorj cliain and the pallor-stricken devotee tr^mhlesto 
his knees. To night .she plays a subtler part, would delight 
us with music and festivity, and in the soft monnuits of luxury, 
throw' over us a chain of Ho\voi*s. But tlio bold heart, the 
einaijci^jated reason must iiold itselfabove all this. No peace, 
no teniis with superstition, <iowii witli her to tlie grouncl. I 
pro|»OM> therefore, friends, that we celebrate this night, as the 
last Christmas night which shall ever close upon the Halional 
Carpenters, by a little rite signiticant oftlic principles up¬ 
on w hich we think it our duty to expunge the name, Christ¬ 
mas from the Alinaimek of days for ever.’* 

TIjo little rite «alltided to, had been arranged before-hand, 
for tlie theatrical was a most singular element in the expres¬ 
sion of opinions at that time. 

A small cresset of burning coals was brought in, and pla¬ 
ced bcl’ore Chainpernowne, aud he then taking a New Testa¬ 
ment from his pocket, with a solemn gesture laid it in tha 
midst of the Haines. 

He WHS yet watching the leaves of the volume as they 
were gradually devoured, when a hand was placed on bis 
shoulder,—ho turned;—it was his servant. 

"What has brought you here 
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The Mistress is llh” 

“ Since when?’* • ^ 

‘‘Since five tliis afternoon—you have a child horn to you.” 
“ A child ? this evening ?*’ 

« Yes— a SON.” 


II. 

• ClllLmiOOD. 

It was fourteen yeai*s from the date of the scene wo have 
just described, and a hoautiful morning in June, wlien a youth 
of excessive personal beauty and singular grace of form 
sprang fWuu his hed and Hinging open the casement, leant 
out gazing on ttic sunrise. The window commanded a view 
down n slope of grass, over the top of an orchard, into a love¬ 
ly Kentish valley. And then in this still and solitary hour, 
was s})rcad out that goqjeous an<l solemn pageant which fa*- 
Diiliarity alone has rohluHl of its marvels and its glories. 

The youth was Emilius Oham))oruowne, the son of the 
dark orator of (Hiristmas eve, and he whose birth had been 
announced that night. 

lie was leaving home for the first time, this morning, and 
was full of anxious thoughts and hopes and fears for the 
future, nie future—that was a mystery, but far less dark 
than the enigma of the past. Whenever that strange period 
came across the youtli’s mind, his eye became troubled, his 
breast dilated, he was agitivted and in distress. Thu past then 
must be occurring to Jiini now, for ho cun no lancer w«itch 
the sun-rise, he leaves tlie window anti paces tlie narrow 
limits of his chamber with short and hurried stops. At 
length he ojiens a writing desk and thus attempts to express 
the puiu he is experieucung— 

“ Oh spirit of Nature! break, break thy eternal silence, and 
explain tliis mysterious spell that rests upon me. I'he com¬ 
mon cattle of tlie pasture love their oflspring—the beasts of 
the desert lavish their rough care on the whelps of their own 
den, why then that cold, averted eye, that proud and never 
smiling lip? Am I a monster either to behold, or in thought 
or action ? Unless Uie mirror lies, my form is of the usual 
stamp : unless my heart betrays mo—I am panting only for 
symjiathy and love, and eager alone to help to lighten the 
burdens of humanity, 

Aud my mother f She who never caressed roe, she who 
never called me to her knee, who never bent over my cot, 
nor nursed me when I was sick—>and yet she whom I adored 
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with the devotion of the saint for the slirine^why was I 
destined to repel her ? Ah ! how do I remember the last 
ni^ht she saw ou earth. SIic had lain tor many days in the 
ehaml>er of sickness and I had watched by her door, to weep 
fur every groan and to catch the beloved accejits of her voice 
—hut they would not admit me. And when tlic footsteps 
became more hushed and faces graver, tlien I knew 
some erhis w«as at hand. But it passed—my father left her 
side, the dark-stolcd priests came gently by—and inc(mse 
floated in the air, with somnlsofuuder-mu.de. Klie must 1>e 
better; wouUl she iiover send for me? Ye-i—the nurse says 
I may enter now,—my mother has remciaheivd ni(» at last, 
rorsoken lieart! wliat did I behold? IJndor the glimmer 
of the yellow wax-liptits, deud<uie<l hy the somhre Jine.^ of 
black velvet, there lay stretched out in rigid form, a i^iioiit, 
jfluisily ruin —a cold soul-less mockery—iOul they \rlilsj)ere(I 
it was my mother. Anti wdl she never conic again, uml will 
she never visit me in dreams, r.nd hang ovonne iu the watch¬ 
es of the night ? Or should I hud her iu the uiisoim cf.vcnis, 
shall I go unhidden into death's dark ix^ulia and soarcli for 
lier who bore me there? Have 1 not wandered ihrungh the 
cliariud, have I not in the neird moonlight sought every <lre- 
ary spot tluit men say spirits vUit, but iu vain—bho is lost for 
ever. 

Wliy is it ever sunlight? why ere there ever flowers like 
those elustcring ronnd you uindow or trees like tlio^jo whoso 
shade is on the grass ? w'hy is it not all one howling wdlder- 
noss of sand and rock, scourged by eternal All— 

there's the nnguibh—I see—I know that love h in the world — 
but not for me. 

Enough, enough of vain repinings, the fuUiro is before, 
me. Perhaj^s al>stnice will ebango my Fathers heart, or I 
may find amongst my compeers one sympathi/ing soul and 
that will suffice.” 

EiniliiH closed the desk, his Father s deeji voice was heard 
on tlie stairs, lie hurriedly dressed, partook of a frugal meal 
and then departed from the homo of his childhood—to return 
no more. 

The servants stood at the door, and as the beautiful youth 
passed hy them, not a tear trembled ou any one's eyes or a 
parting smile played round any lip. llieir cold fare-wells 
struck like steel to his heart, and he sank back in anguish as 
the carriage moved briskly away. 
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III. 

# 

FRIENDSHIP. ^ 

Emilius iliougli of the most delicate conatitutlon of mind, 
was robust and active in body, and singuhirly fitted for all 
tho sports iu which those of his years delight. 

For tho sysloiy in tvliich lie Imil been brought up, was one 
wliicli inculciUotf great discipline of the body to render it 
hardy amt healthy, and indeed u iimiiuul cratlb wa^ often 
taiigfit. h iiud never bi^n Clinmporiiowne's intention that 
his son shouhl go to'r>chuoI, this being not in accordance with 
M'liut lio thought proper education, Imt Ins son's desire, (urged 
with to.US,) for com[i;uuonsljip, added lo an ujpiitby cuncerning 
tho lad wliicli ho could in no way throw olf, induced him at 
lust to snhniit. 

The school Emilius was sent to whs a large Manor House, 
standing in u meadow, just on tho outside of u country vib 
hi;*\ 

Tlu^ master was n<it an unkind pci^son, hut uidiappily tliouglit 
that a Uuuitiii^, jeering uiamier with the boys was a good 
way ofwliat lie cullecl ‘‘knocking the aflectation out of a 
fellow.^' Ills first observation llierelbro to Emilias a Her the 
stern father had leHliiin to his fiite, nas ‘‘1 think I’d snip 
those reil cariMfs oiror else perlinjis f»eo|>!e might take uiofor 
tho scullery wench,” lids itiferml to the Ijeuulifiif chesimt 
hair of Eniiliiis which liung, tho pride of a Greek youth, 
on his slioulder.4. 

This and other sucfi observations were not wouinling to the 
vanity but to tlio ddiem?y of the poor fellow. 

There vere almost forty boys at this school, and a very ge¬ 
neral ho[si was felt tliat the new-comer would atibrd great 
amnsonicnt hy liis inability to,what is called, “do things.” 
A fat bliiblnn* of u iKpy, who always smelt of cheese, and was 
addicted to cl lowing IiidLiu rubber, gave notice tliat he would 
duck tlio \ouiig “disguster* on an early bathing occasion. 
And a lean , u hy lad, who stooped rather and hud small fur¬ 
tive eyes, was supposed to liave intimated that lie should look 
out for tho new arriTal at foot-ball. 

General surprise then was felt when on the first encounter 
with the blabber-boy iu the river, Einilius not only dived out 
of his reach, but re-appearing at a distance, took a moment’s 
breath and diving avaiu under Blublier, withdrew him from 
sight by the foot. Nor did the lean boy get better off: there 
was no liurting Emilios’ shins, and tho’ he never kicked in 
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malice, he had swifl ways of overtaking; people, and skil* 
fn] ones of hurling them to the ground which rather appalled 
the less hardy. 

Sherwood was the Prince of the school. Ho was a fine 
handsome fellow, in euriiost about erery thing; first in the 
class, best in the field. For him EmiliiiK conceived the warm¬ 
est utfection, and to be Sherwood’s friend was all he <lesired. 
But Sherwood though good tempererb was cold and 
heartless and moreover thoiiglrlie seldom showed dislike, he 
Jiad H particular aversion to Emil ins. Knvy was jiartly the 
cause,he could bear no “brother near the tliroue” and a 
triumph in manliness which Etnilius had gained l^y positively 
shoeing a horse down at tlio foi^, had never been forgiven. 

Still poor Einilius hi imlly admired on, and tried by every 
means in hia power to show his idol how desirous he was of his 
frieiKlship. Sherwood had been very strictly brought uj) and 
adliered to whuX he hadlieen luiight in a dogged wny. One 
Siinduy, he and Emitius hud been out a long walk and at 
length they oainc to a villi^o green wlicre there wus a little 
public •house. Timy were both very thirsty. “ Let us go in, 
and lake a draught of Iwer’* said Emilios, “ No, No’^ repli¬ 
ed Sherwood harshlv. “ VVliat yon think beer is bud” said 
Eniilins iaiioceutly “let ns buy milk/' “It is Sunday” 
said Sherwood “ you caiuiol get any thing, it is wicked/’ 

“ I have got money” replied Emilius nut uuflerstandiiig 
his c<nrti)aiiion. Sherwood looked* at him angrily and would 
not «jH»aIc again during llio >|alk. 

Emilius saw that there nas something wrong,so wlieu they 
got home, he wrote a Htflc note to Sherwood, begging him 
not to bo angry and asking why lie was so. Sherwood repli¬ 
ed he did not want to talk to a fellow who was a iicathen 
and did not iiOt know Sunday from Thursday. 

Emilius wrote back that he meant no harm, but added 
some thing about all days being Sundays to kind hearts. This 
received no answer. 

At FUj>])er that night it was evident there was a plot brood¬ 
ing, very little was spoken ami some of the smaller boys kej)t 
glancing towards Emilius and laughing amongst themselves. 

At length a sudden silence prevailed and Sherwood got 
up—ho had been meditating a long speech but it dwindled 
in the agitation of the moment to those words “ I say you 
fellows, there’s a fellow in this room m*1io laughs at the Bible 
and Sunday—and—and I vote he’s licked” In a moment 
crusts of bread, loaf sugar, and handfuls of tea-leaves were 
hurled in tlie direction of l^ilius. 
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Tile )joys ro.*^, aiid SQirounded him, and Blubber from be¬ 
hind anotlier lad f;a^ e UhD a blow on his nose. A blow! 
the blood of the Cliaiupefnownes rose tc/ his brow; he knock¬ 
ed down three or four of his opponents, and dashing out of 
the scliooi door returned again no more. 

IV. 

LOVft. 

Chnmpernowne had removed from his cottage in Kent to 
London, l^ruken in his hopes of a brighter sera in politics, 
destitute of the religious sentiment, a widower und \eit child- 
le^^s save of a son to w*hom he felt an increasing indifference, the 
]>roud und unliappy man found himself just as lonely amongst 
the crowds of the city, as in the solitudes of rural life. Well and 
trid^said Jean Bant No one is so much alone in the uni¬ 
verse as a denier of God. With an orphaned heart, which 
has lost the greatest ^f tuiliers, he Ktaiids mourning by the 
inunca8urid)ie corpse of nature, no longer moved or sustained 
by the spirit of the universe, but growing in its grave; and 
he mourns, until he himself erumnles away from the dead 
body.” 

It was to London then that Kmilius ran away from school. 
Clniiiipornowne could be hardly surprised that a school did 
not suit his .«on,cortsiJcring sonicof his educational antecedents. 

Ho left his future career in hU sou's own hands. Emilias 
saw an advertisement in the paper, announcing that a eJergy- 
mun of a high acaileinlhal degree was anxious to receive one 
pupil as an inmate in his family. He showed it to \\\» father : 
in former days Cbampernowne would have felt it an insupe- 
perahlo objection that the tutor should he a clergyinEui : he 
was indifferent now. Engagements were entered into and 
Emilius started for his new home. 

The pyr&onage was a sweet spot on the hanks of a river, 
The j’ooms wore furnisjied with great taste and a high tone 
of courtesy and reiineiiient prevailed in the family. This 
consisted of the clergyman and his wife and a son and daugh¬ 
ter. The son was very fond of horses and, though of kind 
manners, deficient in any intellectual capacity; the gild had 
just reached her seventeenth year and gave singular promise 
of beauty. She liad light liair and blue eyes, not of the soil 
hilt of the deep hue, like that of the still water of a moun¬ 
tain lake. Sne seemed to possess bounding and joyous 
spirits ever restrained by maidenly reserve, anil a keen sense 
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of the ridioAilouf^ and a gift of gatire, over regulated hv a 
kind cnnsiderritiun for the feehn^s of otherj. Poor Ktniliu? 
w:i 4 prostrate at her xbet almo^st the fim evening he wati in 
the house. 

And now came days of intoxicating pas^^ion and delirious 
dreams of dr light, and phantiun liopes with mUlcading liglits 
danced bo Toro the fated youth to lead him on and on to the pre- 
cijace—<lisj».ppoiiitiiieni! , 

To })lare a nosCgay in her hand, to gain one glance from 
the deep blue eyes, to \m} jireseiit even where hIio was, to 
watfh her, unseen, from a window as she walked in the garden, 
to tjuti'h her voice in tlie dUtjuoe—these and such as these 
tlie unhappy Einiliu^^ lor many honr^ of depression 
^spair. 

Hilt was he gaining on her affections? Was there any 
hope Uiut the feelings ho oxpt'rienced wore re ^iprocHliid by 
her ? He dare not tnpt hiin«olf to think on the siiiyeel: ho 
wail ilia time. He could see through the polish of 
thr' old clergyman^ manners that a dWike to lumhoir had 
S))rung up in that <|n:irter,and lJiet;oii, though civil, luihitiudl^ 
phutuu'd the society of Ijiniiinv, lint how carules•' we are 
abt)ut the opinions of any otiior, when wo have one bclovod 
ohjoct we would ph\»s<'! 

Kmilius was ui’ten in the habit of s*sking Sophy, such was 
iho girl’s inline, if ho could he nf :'ny mu\ ice lo her, ain] die 
aoinetinies ^:\vo him .401110 Jittlo job of Comuusrion, wliich he 
didiglited to execute. One day lie had ht.ui sltluig re.uiing 
ahn 1(1 to her, and Iuul afterwards gone to tlie piano (for he 
sung and played) and poured forth a few pl.ujitive balluds 
in tlie rich tones of his wild and passiouato voice. 

Sophy interrupted .him with asking if he would take a 
me ^^uge for her fu a viilage two mile.* off. He would )>e only 
too happy. She loft the mom saying she would ho l>ack di« 
redly. ’Presently after a servant came in vviUi a note, “ Who 
is this from eskod Ktuilius “ From Miss Sophia, sir * 
Oh heavens ! how delightful—some a wool litUe conli deuce. 
He tore it ojieii in an iu^tnnl: 

It ran thu>, “ l)eAro>t Louisa, Pity the sorrows of a poor 
old wouiau, Hiid do come and me iroiu my bcuutilul 

liiriiuuitor. He ha.s read me, sung me and siglied me to 
death. Oil! that |ia pa had never turned pedagogue ! Bring 
dear old Jo.sepli with you, 1 have uearly lini-lied tlie slippers 
for him ; j our pestered but patient Sophy. F, S. Tell Joseph 
not to 1)0 nugry if I talk to Mr. C. : it is necossary whilst he* 
lives ill the houi^e.” lie had opened the note by mistake; 


repaid 
and (h 
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thU was thd ^‘ommisflion Sophy had meant, to convoy this 
note to ]wr iriencl at the^iext parsonage. 

Tlie dost ruction fell rinioly,—like i liiva-shower on the 
vineyards came budden aniiihilution on all liis fair dreams 
and hopes. 

on the dark and stormv aon, a ware-toat bark, 
Cho polestar blotted out witli tenj|K'-t—swept onwards, 
porohanre to the to an unknown • 

One hour of speofbJes'5 eyoAv hi Ids onn cliainber, (ben 
Emiliirj aiose witli the HiX'Ujrlh of solder! despair and kdl 
tlieliuu'^e; i\c left it. for ever and tlu?y srnv him last as ho 
strode svildly away, hi*^ fueo tunards l^mdon. 

A lew days after, a leHer oxpbiiMHl that he shoii]<l not 
r<‘tnrn again. ^J'he old ^i»*:Uhfn\.in sjiid eidmly “ it was u mis¬ 
take our ever roceivin;; huid’ the old lady mu <1 “ it was a 
mercitui do!iyer.iU(*<'^' tlio yoat!i laurnmred *Mmwji»lly*' and 
Sojdjy said tioihiii;/ Imt \vi%ne o*f :i merry note witli the news 
J,o Louisu and added p^Mscript lor ' dovU* old Joseplj.'’ 


V. 


DKSERTION. 

The night that Emiliiis n^aohod London, and went to his 
fatlier’s house, lie found that i’hninjHjrnowne was out, 
servants had come m a teirilieil way w hen Kniilius first knock¬ 
ed and on his asking why—they ]im <1 replied that duty Ihouglit 
it was ilie muster ami that he had been very wild ol'iate uiul 
had frighten(*cl them. Emilias went to bed and fell ask^ep 
from sheer fatigue notwithstanding his wakeful Uioughts, At 
mhUniglit a servant came softly and told him that his father 
had just cOiiie in. EmiHtt.s wont* down to Chain peniowno’s 
room and gently trying the door found it lucked, but it hn[>- 
pened that tliere was a small window for the purjipseof light¬ 
ing the stair-case which looked down into the room .and to 
this Emilias went to see if his father hud as yet retired to 
rest. From this window a most fearful scene presented it¬ 
self to the terrified yontR. Cliamiierijowne was silting at a 
table on which two lights were burning, a large hook vraj 
open before him wliich Eiuilius recognised to be a bihle; 
the unhappy man's neck-cloth w'ns untied a ml hin neck bare; 
in one hand was a pistol and in the other a looking-glass. lie 
was reading aloud frum the book, in a low, rapid voice, and 
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every now and then he glsn^^ed round the room with fierce, 
wild eye^, then he looked at the and seemed to he ad- 
jusfing the muzzle o( the pistol below his ear. To reach the 
door, to burst it open, to rush upon his father was with Eini« 
lias the work of a moment. 

Clianipernowne started to lua feet, fired the pistol at his son, 
it missed ; he flung it.fhom him, and grappled w ith tlio hoy. 
The father was uppermoKt, his knee on liw, soifs cliest, lus 
strorm hands round the slendth* throat; a few more niiniites 
and Emilins must have perished. Ai<l came from the streets 
and the madman Wiis secured. 

Tho insanity did not last long,it was only a temporary at¬ 
tack frcmi over-excitement of the bruin, Citampornowue was 
soon released from all restraint and he was now far calmer 
than Emilius had ever known him before. He seemed utter¬ 


ly listless and upatbotic,'but the sternness had vanished from 
hU brow and a subdued melancholy snoceeded, and the proud 
lip boro afuint suiilo of Hubniissivc disappoinfmont. One Oo- 
lohcr day Champernowne was walking with his son in the 
strcol>, he suddenly stopped and wad. Is it nut growing 
darker'” No” said EmiUns, ‘‘I do not think it JR I nor? 
I'loudv tlian it was, it has bomi hut a gloomy day at best*' 
‘‘ A gloomy day” muttcreil Cliamj>ernowiie as he moved oa 

tho glocMiiiest.” “ Wljy so dear father?” 

Clianipcniowiu? trembled «t the word Father^ and aiiswer- 
e<l slowly, ‘‘To day, d<jspair signs her last fatal bond from 
which I here IS no release. Kmiliiio!” he contimied standing 
still ‘‘there is something wrong in nature, some mad distnrl)- 
ing force has altered the eternal laws of the universe ; the in¬ 
stincts of the heart have been poisoned at thou* deepest source. 
From the time X saw you lu the cradle—‘‘X recoiled from be- 
holding, frem touching you—from being near you, My ha¬ 
tred for you was so grout that I doubted whether you could 
be my son. I taxed your mother with a charge of shame. 
She swore to her tidelity with her dying lips, but she shudder¬ 
ed—at your name.'’ 

Then putting on a stem look Champernowne said in a low 
thick voice. ** Evil sjiiiit! I charge thee come out of this 
Yontli, leave tormenting him, aud restore him tome—my son. 
\VIiat? no change, hist—hist, lower; listen—I believe in 
God. Still no power in the spell.” Champernowne paused and 
taking from his bosom a crucifix, pressed it to the lips of Emiliua. 

Still no change! Oh God! despair—-it is growing darker 
•-•darker^ ’ 
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Etnilius was faint with emotion hut supposing^ his &ther 
to be a^aiii visited by imuiiiess, beg^ged him to come into a 
chomist'rs s)iO|> cloae at hand'and sit doti n lor a while. 

Cluan per no wne refused to do so, said that he was quite 
well and they walked on. Some trifling occun'eiioe for a mo- 
nietit aiTOsting the attention of Emilias, when he looked 
round—Ins companion was gone. Them was an alley close 
by and nmniug a little way down this, Emiliiis just caught 
the dark figure of his father timing round a distant corner* 
That svas the last glimpse ho had oi him on earth. He w*as 
fro'AV !—lost like a rain*drop in the boundless ocean—blended, 
indistinguishahly, into the myriad Host thronging tlie brief 
passage l>etween the twoi^onliiientH of Darkn^^ss ! 

By day-iiglit, and by KMn|)dight, in tlie iiuills of fasldon, in 
the dons of crime—in tho crowded w alks of coinnicrce, in the 
loathsome starving-places of the diseased and tho poor, Kmi- 
liiis wandered straining for the shadow y form of his fatluer— 
but he s:;w it no more. 

ife found from Agent that Chum])crnowne had made 
over all their pro|iertY to himself by deed of gift, Tliis w as 
a fearful di^covf)ry—it seemed to show a settled dotonuination 
on the part of the fatlior to oml his own life. Every search 
was instituted with the view to <liscovering the body—if such 
a terrible event bad taken place, liut wiUi no result. Cham* 
pernowne ceased from the world—and left nd trace. 

And now Emilias was alone in life and there,was not one 
eye to weep for his miserable condition, and not one eye in* 
deed cognizant of his^nguish except the Eternal Eye which 
is iu every place. 


VI* 


WINS. 

The system upon which Emilfus had been brought up 
excluded the inculcation of opinions, he had not therefore 
at the time of his fathers disup|ioarancn, turned his mind 
either to religion or politics. His ardent longing for bro* 
therhnod—forfetlowsbip iudiicorl him to think of the universi¬ 
ties, notwithstanding hu experience of school and so selecting 
Oxford, in utter ignorance of any deception he swept with 
the thousand other yearly GalHos, through the narrow gate 
of religious tests, into the strong*hold of orthodoxy. Ilia 
manners, his education, hU api>earance always gained for 
him a certain respect: ho waa never treated like a green* 
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lioin or a gohcmovf'h^^ hut-then what respect to a 
y«ninlnii’ lieart? He furnished liis rooms wifh grent ta4e, 
every I iiin? that couh^ iinike them attractive was obtained, 
choice cabinet pictures glowed on the wslls, Prench wild 
Gorniau books lay about uii the table^ the breeze tluit blew 
in at his window^passeil over rieli flowers, a piano stood in 
one corner, and a (.luiiur la} on the iiofa. Here the elegant 
youth, dclioatcly dr^Hsed, woo id ^5it luomi/ig by morning, 
i^ootliing bis troublofl spirit witii the fragiarit (obacooes of 
TnrUoy, and ayvailing the arrivul of gonial friends—but 
tbev never cainr, 

At last he 11 nought,—Wine produces ortifleinl sev.timonts 
of fiinridHhip and syiupnlhy, ndglit not the real be supoiiu^ 
duced on the false? 

This idea cinue int<i Iiis mind one day in his second tonn 
wdion ho was ivadiug Schiller’s Hymn to Joy.** 

* Ho would try ibc experimejit, he woidd give a wine ^>tM’ty. 

*Jho wortliy icllows who would not come for sentiment 
cuiiiy for Chunipague. 

Tboro was l*'ox w ho was a great sporting cluiracter, uud 
drove the iiniil; Audloy who wrote wpiilw and <|noted Pinrhir, 
and Slicjdierd who pro^^tr:^tcJ Woodstock with his whiskers, 
not to niontion*u padding of dniniuios, tlie naii consitwe^'c 
y77'#/c«, wl>u form so ^’onsidcrabJo a portion of all society, 
r^irst cajne su|ipcr, and then wine. It would have heeu 
cruel waste to have drunk Champagne wilh lips vbiated 
by tobacco, or indeed in a room with such an at;uo:$* 
phore as then prevailed in that of Enniius, but Ibrtunutely the 
wine was utterly guiltless of Alsace and owned no more dis* 
taut origin,—than a goopebcn*y bush in Worcebtershire. 

With the wine cumc song. 

Never, lielieve me, 

Appear the Immortals 
N ever alone 

Apollo therefore of course accompanied Bacchus. The min* 
streiLsy ranged from the sentimental, in which Kinilius shone, 
through the serio-comic where Audley was very quaint and 
amusing, and the strictly comic in which Shepherd of the whis¬ 
kers came out, to that particular department of poetry which 
ha« at least the recommendiU/on of being free from obscurity : 
hero the dummies were glorious. Emilius put up w ith all 
tlie coarseness of the scene, in the delight of witnessing the 
feelings which were evinced towanls himeolf. Audley pro- 
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posed hh health in a speech with three Greek quotations^ 
rendered a little Doric in their accent by hiccupping’/ and a 
dummy got up a chorus about his* being jolly good 
fellow*' wliich promised to be interminable* till said dummy 
in the ardor of song, swinging his chair too boldly, foil ovor 
nud rose no more A’l last when Emiliu4got np and ‘luig 
“;iii rroudo** and mnde such as could stand join, lioldiug lumds, 
ill choruses (pf whicli by the way tliov only I'anght one 
vor<l ** Millioiieu’) the poort youth fairl) peiMiuded him elf 
something symp.ithctic had l>ecu efliu'tisl, nnd when Fox had 
reeled licune hlu'ving a bugle <lown flio cloi-iiTs inhl Aiulley 
had disappeared spooling very Mrange (hook, fliiJ tho 
dujniou's ami broken glass Ihul been swept iml, imiiliiH 
opmic<i tlie uindow and loi«ke<l out into Ihe mu’Ouo ntglu, ami 
as the oiiaste nioonliglit (brew its lairy beams on !iis uplilled 
forehead and eyes, a calm expj'essiuu of hope was there. 

The next day cjune tlie frost. 

I lo luiKtoucif in the inorniiig to visit his sworn friends. 
Fox ijafi got a gonflcunau with very thin legs and a v<Ty 
long waistcoat :5tit.ng with hiin,:Mi<l tluue was a very long liiil 
on the faille, and gloom prmaileil and i^iiiihus saw' lie was 
nutwiintod. Audley was silting with a wet towel round Iiis 
hoarl reading hard., and was almost p^Hnlanlly iinpalieitt ol 
]nterru|ition. Shephenl was giving the last fiursli to bis 
toilet and had evidently got an uppouitment and was auAtoas 
Kiniiius should go. 

Tlio diuaunos were in different stages of disagreesblerie^s, 
some beery aJid boisy^wus already, others prosiralo and see¬ 
dy, and a few serious and deloruiiiied to turn over a new loaf, 
leave off smoking ancf never touch another droj) of wine—— 
till the nex( time. All were equally indifferent: about 
lius \ the soutinients they hud re*nehr)ed,when in tlicir wine 
they laughed at now, anil the ‘‘jolly g»^d fellow’* of the night be¬ 
fore was universally set down by day-light as ra flier a ‘‘ spoon," 

Thou ai't walking homethrungh n lovely lueailov.*, Jiinili- 
us ; the riches of the springtime are spread out before thee j 
yonder glorious river is flowing brightly onward, laughing 
through the and sparkling in the beam,—ail is gay and 
beautiful around thee, wherefore black no>s on ihy brow? 

Ah I Chaiapornowiie, when thou wouJdst huvJ destroyed 
for ever that Little Book, thou didst not know that tliere 
was there witten a Truth which if it were not a truth, the 
earth would be a drear, hard void,*tem)>orari)y occupied by 
madmen for a few brief gestures of duAjiair. 

Z V 6e CQntirtueJ.J 
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*< Keonst <lu Land?'* 


Could%, inspired) the muse command» 
Oh I would nobly tell« 

The wonders of the Mountain-Land— 
The lund I love welh 
How sun-lit ]>aak$), when drifting clouds 
Encircling round them sail. 

Soar high above the oiivious shrouds 
That would their glories veil* 

II. 

rd tell of crags that pierce heaven's pall. 
Of valleys fair J>ctvveen, 

And stately pines whoso shadows fall. 
Athwart tlie sloping green : 

The torrents* roar, the streanilet^s sigh, 
Deep forests dark and wide, 

And vineyards clustering smilingly 
Along the mountain side. 

III. 

How evening o*er the wondroiM view 
In nuiiniit silence croei^, 

How to))nuist i»eHk, with mellowed huu, 
In golden splendour sleeps : 

And when the hamlots far l>elow 
Have sunk to night and rest. 

Still—still there iades a pui’tiiig glow 
Upon the snowy crest. 

IV. 

Yes! I would weave a glorious lay, 

And 1 would strike the tyre 
To thoughts, illumed l>y fiincy’s ray, 

H Whicli memory should inspij'e, 

IM sing of glens and shaded cots, 

Of take and lern.clad fell, 

And all thy dear and beauteous spots, 

O land, t love so well. 


Xunawur, 


c. w. 
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Traiislated from the the French of L. Jacob. 

Fob L]20L(E*a mtacellany. 

{ Continnedfrom Page 381.^ 

On liearing the horse*8 tramp upon thi' pavement, Yvea tie 
Curaon waa seized with a feeling of remorse, and repented of 
liuving been so cruel, iingnitefiil and s<dH8li. 

He wished to hinder the departure of iho young girl, 
whose only funk had been to interrupt Iin play, and ho de« 
tenniiied to follow her—to rejoin her, and not to (jiiit her again, 
when lie was SU4 Id only prevented and hisplaix Irustruted by 
an unforosoori egrensioii. 

It was Jacques de Savereux 
in tlie dork, got liold of the Sij 
not let it go, Tiotvvithstiuidiiig every eHbrt, made )»y the Utter, 
and every entissuty which he used to free himself from thm 
convulsive grasp, as had as that of a drowning man in lus agony, 
fastening htnisolf, on whatever lie can sc*i'<o. 

The clatter of the horses' hooftj becHUie more nml moro dis¬ 
tant, uiul it was but an indistinct sound when M. do Curson 
remembered tliat his honor was interested in lemainiiig where 
he was. • 

Savoreux addressed reproaches and proTocations to him, 
which the presence of witiiONses obliged him to IiKten to and 
take notice of, although iu his own miml excusing them on 
the score of wine.—‘‘ Jifort et passion V* exclaimed Savo¬ 
reux, the change in whosfc usual gootl nature, was owing 
alone to the state of intoxicadon he was in: Monsieur 

Huguenot, if you have no love, the worse for you, but do 
not deny it with a brazen face.” • What teto is there at the 
Louvre to night ?’* said one of the gentlemen, who liad re¬ 
mained at the window of the supfier apartment. Look 
at those torehbearei's—those sinaU l)odies of archers and 
anpiebusiers of the royal guard along the walls ^ If it were 
not for the dead silence, I should think afight was going on 
somewhere.’* 

" Monsieur de Savereux” said Yves de Curson gently, 
endeavoring to calm the unreasonable resentment of the 
drunkard. ** We will resume our play tomorrow and on the 
following days; but Imost go now, let it not displease 

9 


who, groping about, muttering 
o do (.’ 111*8011 s leg, and would 
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you”-“ You shall go, after having 41116(1 me, if agreeable 

to yon, by Heaven! Heaven preserve me from it ! Are 
you demented ?” 

“You must go and sleep off your wine Monsieur de Save- 
reux.” “ Its I ♦ho’U kill you, I hope, to punish you 
for having deprived mo of the sight of my girl.” " Yoiir 
girl ?” haughtily returned the sire de Cur^n, who com¬ 
menced looking upon the altercation as a serious one. 
“ Yes, my girl, tlio most beautiful, the most agreeable, 
the most honorable, the most adoi*ed !”—“ You are mak¬ 
ing game of us, Sir! You do not even know her, wlioni 
you call your girl?” “ I know her better than you do!" “This 
nlcasantry is ill timed, and might lx* dangerous. If Pardail- 

lau heard you”-“ Who ? Pardaillau, Goudrin’s bastard, 

the Captain of dio king of Navarre’s Bearnese regiment ?” 

-“ You arc drunk, Monsieur Savereux, if not, I should 

call you a rude, awkward fellow." “ Blood ! just help me 
to get up, and I’ll show you, who I am.” 

Tlie noise of this discussion, which dogeiieraled intp insults 
and tln’eats, had attracted two of the guosts carrying a ligiit 
on to the landing place of tlie upper story. 

Yves dwCiirsou, pale withanger was leiuling the aid of his 
arm to .Imspies do Savereux, who no enraged, but 

with couiitenaiico of livid purple and eyelids half closed_ 

tripjKjd at each step, and fell Ixick with ail his weight on the 
chest of ids adversjiry. “ 'I’lioiisand devils ! thou.sand deaths !” 
repeated Savereux in a voice broken by biccuj)s. 

“Hallo you fellows!” shouted a gentleman from the window 
addressing a body of arcliers passing close by. “ It isn’t St. 
John’s Kvo and there is no feu de Joie in the Place de Greve 
is there ?’’ “ No ! its St. Bartholomew’s Kve.” answered the 
chief of the Archers, “the king they say is going to have a 
hunt by torchlight anil we are scut to keep hack tlie crowd 
which may l>e collected out of curiosity.” “ Certes ” 
said another gentleman, “ it is the first hunt against the rats and 
cats of Paris coming off.” 

“ Comrades, slnit the window” said Jacques de Savereux. 

Tlianks to the assistance of de(hu^on he harl at lengthregain- 
edthe supper apartment, where hongaiudrowned hisconscious- 
iiess in renewed bumpers, loudly calling for his sword, 

“ Are you atraid of tlie bottles flying away ?” retorted one of 
the company: “or perhaps rather the ince andtlie goldcrowns I” 

“ You will be witnesses and umpiies of the combat gentle¬ 
men ; I challenge Monsieur de Curson to the duel." 

Whilst augrily utteriug this defiance Jaijues do Savereux 
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who felt his legs giving way under him drew his sword, 
which an otiiciou^ bystander had just brought him, and placed 
himself in position to engage H. de Cuj'son. 

The latter, whose reason or coolness tlie witic liad not 
been able to disturb, refused to take his ssvonl and use it 
against an aggressor prevented by his intoxication i'nwn exer¬ 
cising his cu(til judgment; he folded his arms and remained 
matlonh^ss, opposite tlie blade of Savereux which wasiilmost 
touching him. • 

'J’he guests nuirmured at what they considered cowar¬ 
dice, for they wore not greatly disposed to fiivor de Ciu son, 
whom they knew to he a Huguenot, and wlioin (^a{>ituine du 
Losso iuiil had much trouble in getting admitted into the ranks 
of their company. 

‘‘ Vioe Dif'u / Sir, yovt are not a gontieman !” screamed 
Savereux tot;ering and leaning against the wall. 

“ 1 will prr>vo To you, to morrow, at day break, that I am 
a better go. Jeinan tlmn you are !'* jx?lurncd de Curson. 

He then regretted not having followed the young lady 
and wished to go away and rejoin her, if possible. 

“ Halt there, my friend”, sjud a gentleman barring bis exit: 
*^yoa shall at once give satisfaction to him wltom you have 
insulted—AVi ytirde^ Motisieur r “ En yarde Huyueaot r 
added ajiotln>r whom the Hght of blinking steel had }mt into 
a quaiT<‘l*omc humor. Courage, Savereux!” sljuutcd a 
third. “ jJle:»d him ! Bleed this innsterWot,* it will be 
doing him a charitable action!” Pur Ut wme/ Monsieur 
de la Ilugnonotrie,” said a fourth—“ you liuvoa mihmbtable 
alfciir on your hands “ You are not in your projier senses. 
Monsieur do Savereux?” Yvesde Cnrson genlly s;iid. 

He felt some repugmmee to commit lurnself witli a <lruuken 
man, and moreover saw no motive for qn.'irrol b^dweeti 
Jacques de Savereux arid himself-“(Jood night Uiitil to¬ 
morrow, gentlemen!”- Mcrcil we sh.ul not h't you 

go‘^ said the witnesses holding him back, until you havo 
tied your quarrel.” “ I have no quarrel with M. do Savereux, 
he answered impatiently, but I shall have one if you are de¬ 
termined on it.’^ What uiy fine gontleinasi*' o ^claimed Save¬ 
reux, keeping his sword still pointed at him, ‘‘you deny 
the ifljary yon liave done me? 1 thought that the Hu¬ 
guenots md’iit know how to lie”..“ JJe I” inter- 

rapted de Curson. He had become pale and trembliiig at 
this insult: he seir.ed bis sword which was handed him. 

* A xuck tiaoi^ given to s French Proteetnat. 
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—En garde mes braves /’* shouted the others confusedly, 
filling the glasses^ and drinking to the victory of the Catholic 
Champion. j 

“ Savereux’* said one “let out some of his bad blood— 

“ Savereiix'^ said another “ aim at the buttons of his doub¬ 
let.*' Jacqno.s de Savereux was only too well inclined to 
push the quarrel to the last extremity. 

The encouraging cries of his friends, had still more roused 
him, and at that moment, he„would liave' positively sworn, 
that his griefs against De Cun>oii ought to he washe<l out w ith 
blood—lie persuaded himself that the latter had endeavoured 
to carry ofi* a mistress from him, and had even used violence 
to separate him trom tliis woman, whom he would liave 
found gi*oati]ifiieuIty in naming. 

On Uie other hand Yves de Curson had ended by getting 
into a passion in spite of liiimelf, and by wishing to chastise 
an antagonist wlio had att^icked him with provocations 
and reiterated ius\iIts; moreover ho could not believe that 
Jacques de Suvereux had found in his brain, heated by the 
fumes w'ine, this tale of Ins love for an unknown. 

This love liud nothing impossible, nay not even improba¬ 
ble in it, anil to make it the subject of a duel, was proving its 
actual existenee-*-M De Cursem felt himselt therefore autho¬ 
rised, to take vengeance for an intrigue, which had been kept 
oonceuled from him, and wlucli the conduct of the lady be« 
trayed. 

'i'lie mind jumps so quickly from one conclusion to another 
that ho congrutuhited hiuiself on his preseuce having hinder¬ 
ed a preconcerted rendez-vous, he thus explained the fury 
of Savereux, and it also furnished a motive for his own, whicn 
the insulting railleries and taunts of the guests had suiheient- 
]y excited. 

But his indignation and his resentment did not last long, 
on seeing the comical efforts made by Jacques de Savereux to 
maintain his equilibrium, and to prevent himself from going 
to sleep. 

He promised himself not to take advantage of the unwar- 
llke state of his adversary, and simply acted on the defen¬ 
sive. 

“ Gentlemen !'* said he on twice crossing swords “ take 
care that he does not wound himself in falling." 

This pleasantry provoked the murmurs of the witnesses— 
and redoubled Jacques de Suvereux’s anger, wlio rushed 
straight upon his enemy with such vigor and temerity, that 
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to pierce him through and tlirough, M*hile at the sfttee time 
running ou his sword, unavoidable. 

De ('ui'soti had time to beat up tlie«suord which he saw 
coming stmight at his breast, and t!ie thrust only taking effect 
in the upper part of the arm, went tiu'ougli the Hesh without 
touching bone or artery, 

A large rent was the result from whence the blood spouted 
right into the lace of !!*avereM]t who dropjHfd hU sword w ith 
a inovemont of horror; and thy^w himself buck quite lerrilied 
into tlio anus of his friends. 

No one hastened to the assistance of the wounded man, who 
stopped the effusion of blood with his hand and was less mov* 
ed than the inllicter of the wound luinself. 

“All! Moiisimir de Curson exclaimed Saveronx whose 
remorse was vaguely awakened in tlio i 2 ii<lst of his druuken- 
BOSS. 

“ lie wont actually die, tliis dog of a Huguenot!*' growled 
one of tlje instigators of this fatal combat, 

“ Forgive ino, de Curaon!” said Jacques do Savcreiijc. 

Collecting his strength in order to regain his leet he approach 
ed tlie woundefl man and embraced him again and again 
clinging nervemsiy to him. 

“ Do not indulge in regrets for what von have done, Sir** 
answered the Breton gentleman witinnit any bitlorness 
whatever. “ I may perhaps return the complinient some 
day in the moan time we shall be quits and good friojuis.'* 

“ Your blood flows, luy poor do C'urwiii! .... Til y;o 
and look for a surgeon” ■ 1 Hliall have sooner done 

with it, by going myself. I am about to I'etuni to the rue 
de J3iihisy to tlie adinirars, where Mnitre Ainhvohe Puri 
is going to pass the night, he w'ill dress this scratch for me, 
and I shall not sleep a bit the worse for it." 

“ PlI bandage your wound'* said Savereux. 

He had folded his handkerchief and now tied it round the 
arm of Yves so as to suppress the heniorrhage. 

“ Vive Diea ! would that I had tlie S4uue w ound through 
my middle ! Do you not forgive me?*’ 

“ I forgive you with all my hearty and do not bear you any 
rudge. But is it true, that the lady is yours My 

dy ! Oh ! no indeed, she is yours I imagine. If she 

were mine, I should no longer love either play or wine".— 

“ It was you, my friend, who so foolishly interrupted our 
play.” • 

“ No rather it you who in attracting this boautiful 
lady here, was the cause of all this mischief.” 


E 
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“Tlie^evil IS not gi-eat and I no longer feel my wound, at 

least I’ll play again witli much ple^ure*'-“ Play ! oh ! 

that can’t l>e : I must, take you to Maitre Ainbroise ParS ”— 

Certainly, but the case is not urgent, and we can have a 
few casts orthe dice here/’—“ As you please and God grant 
you better luck!' 

It was Yves de Curson, who aided Savereux to sit down 
at table and handed him the dice for which he was groping 
about on the carpet with uncer^tain hand. 

‘‘ Let us play for higher stokes 1” said de Curson. “ Pll put 
all I have won this evening on one cast of the dice, Douze 

- Qvatre! AvousUsilh! Count how inncli I owe you 

and let us double the stake/' 

You have lost just now one thousand golden crowns $ 
count yourself/’ 

Tfiat’s nothing; Dl stake tlirce thousand gold crowns 
this time” . . .—“Three thousand ^ol(\ crowns ! I Imve not 

got them, and if I were to lose thorn. “ Good! have 

you not got your word of honor as 1 have i ITiree thousand gold 

crowns on this cast of the dice : Ouze !^* -“ And I douze \ 

Verily, I am ashamed of this o)*stinato good Inck, and won’t 
have any more of your money/* “ I should be but a poor 
gambler if \ wore already Uincoiiraged. Five thousand gold 

crowns this time !’* . “ Five thousand ! momieur moti ami ! 

Where the devil am i to gel them from ? And your wound?” 

“ I doiit care about it; you have staunched it w'onderfiilly, 
and your handkerchief is worth, it seems a whole surgical 

We stake five tluyisaud crowns on this cast • . . 
o to sleep, Monsieur de Savereux?” “ No, may 
only drink sis much as remains in the bottle .... 
fa what becomes of the iive thousand ciwvns?” 

“ You have won thorn like the otliers. Mtrci de ntoi! my 
hand is rather out!” 

The guests, perceiving the good understanding, which had 
established itself, betw'een the two champions, with one of 
whom they had so openly sided, retired into another room 
and consulted amongst themselves for the best means of low¬ 
ering the pride of this Huguenot: they had all drank to 
such an extent that they were no more masters of their speech 
than of their actions. 

llie Capitaine de Losse was not there to cause bis guest to 
be respected, and the sentiments full of hatred which Captain 
Saloboz had so enetgetically manifested against all who be¬ 
longed to the reformed religion, had existed for a long time 
in me hearts of all the Catholics. 


ApparutiiH. 
N ow dout 

I die! I’ 
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The conversation turned upon late events, on the marriage 
of the King of Navarre with Marguerite de Valois, the out¬ 
rage of Maurevcrt on the person of Coligny, the retreat of the 
Guises from the Court, and the secret plots of the Protes¬ 
tant party against the King and the kingdom. 

The wine, htill tossed down in bum|)ers, heated their brains 
more and more, and a project wa» foniie<l to exjxil Yves de 
Cnrsoa ignomhihfusly from the house, even to maltreat him, 
if lie dared to make any .resistance, and oppose tlio aggres¬ 
sors. 

This plan approved of as soon as proposed, they made a 
rush into the apartinont whei*e tlietwogainlilers were sitting, 

Yves rle Curson had lost, on his wonl of honor, seventy 
thousand gold crowns.. 

Abas le Huyuenotr said one of the most drunk and 
mo?5t fanatic of the 1>nnd. “Monsieur Huguenot you are 
re([uostoil to make yourself scarce tins instunt/* adlled tlie 
leiulcr of the plot. 

“ If you <lo not depart very soon liy the door/’ said anoflier 
“ you run a risk of going out by the* window /” “ Do you re¬ 
member what happened from the next lious<V’added u fourth, 
“that M. <lo Manrevert, a noble and honest Catludic goiille- 
man, sent a ball out of un arquobuse, at that cursed wrelcli 
the admiral!” 


“ Wluil is it?” exclaimed deCurson, rising indignantly, sword 
in liand. 


“Who are these miscreants shouted Jacques do Save- 
reux, ranging himself along side of tlio Calvinist, and also 
drawing his sword. 

“ Gentlemen, if any amongst yon, have cause of comjdaint 
against uio, T will await him tomorrow in the fossv of the 
Pre-anx-Cleivs.” “ And that person had better come w itli a 
second, tor I am the second of Mvssirc de Vursony —“ What 


Savereux, arc you about to l)ecorae an apostate and turn Cal¬ 
vinist V* sahl one of the drunkards. 


“ We are sixteen catholics hero” said another—“ voii find 


the same minil>er of Huguenots fur tins TencontreJ* “ 

You will j?ee me amongst those Huguenots !*’ answerer! 
Savereux, whose intoxication and sleepiness were for a mo¬ 
ment dispelled l)y a noble and gcne^01^^4 Indignation. “ Come, 
de Curson. Do not let us reimun any longer in this don of 


wild beasts.” 


“ I have lust seventy thousand gold crowns to you !” Yvos 
said, whom bad luck bad left profoundly sad, “ You shall 
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have them tomorrow, Monsieur de Savereux and moreover, 
we will be brethren in arms, aslara already withParrlaillan." 

Go along, you tine soldiers of Geneva !'* shouted the 
most insolent of the Catholic Gentlemen. 

“ The very first who ventures to insult the guest of Ca¬ 
ptain tie Losse,’* retorted Savereux in a menacing voice, I’ll 
cut him to pieces, with ray sword and dagger !'* 

“ A de/mint messufurs de la Paiiitnanie /** added Yves de 
Curson, We will meet ;igain, at the Pre-aux-Clercs, on the 
stroke of twelve, and the Lord will aid the good against the 
wicked 

De Curson gave to Jacques de Savereux the gold which 
ho had gatlired olf the table, and hung round hjs neck the 
chain, whicli he had taken otf his own; then took him by 
the arm, to support Inm and help him to walk at a slow and 
heavy pace. 

They left the house without being either questioned or 
followed. 

“ Brothers in arms,*' exclaimed they, embracing each other 
after having sheathed their swords in the street, “ Yes bro. 
thern in arms tlirough life, and tftl death!” 

“ Dont go with your heads uncovered gentle brothers in 
arms!” was shouled flown to them from above ; you may 
catch cold or got a pleurisy, although the night lie warm !” 

And their hats were tlirown down to them, which tliey 
had forgotten In the hurry of their exit. 

They picke<l them up addressing threats to the authors of 
this insolent adieu. 

The window had been closed and bursts of laughter respon¬ 
ded to their imprecations. 

They went their way without perceiving the involuntary 
exchange they had m^e in their hats. 

The one belonging to De Curson with its knot of pearls 
and gold lace, was on the head of Jacques de Savereux, and 
the old worn out beaver, in front of which Savereux had stuck 
the white cross, the mllying sign of the Catholics, was on the 
head of the Huguenot gentleman, 

V, 

♦‘Where are we going?” asked Jacques de Savereux, whose 
intoxication and sleepiness w*ere not dispelled by the cold night 
air. “ VVe are goinghome to bed I fancy ?” answered Yvesde 
Curson, who was tbreed to bold up bis companiou to prevent 
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his falling down asleep. ” Where are we ? “ continued Save- 
reux hesitating as to the direction he oueht to take. 

*'• We are near the Louvre but 1 should have some difficult 
ty ill naming this cross road.’* 

[f we are going to rest comrade, it will save us the trou* 
hie of walking, if we stretch ourselves on this carpet/’ ** What 
carpet? The king’s pavement? it is less soft than a hospital 
cot, and it’s an atiair tor the watch to sleep in tlie streets/^ 

Ala foi! you are very squeamish!” muttered Jacques do 
Savereux. 

By way of adding practice to precept, he bad let himself 
slide to the ground. 

-“ Wdl, I, fur my part, find this a very pleasant couch/’ 

“ Get up Monsieur Je Savereux I heseecli you, for your 
own honor t If any one were to see you! . . . . 

1 would the king saw me !” uuswereil the inebriated gen* 
tleman, who persisted in remaining extended on the pavement* 

** If a horse, or some carriage were to puss this way, you 
would be crushed w ithout any warning T’ 

Mo^'fUt^u t I shall be delighted If some churl of a horse- 
man or driver were to sniu^h me a rib or two: 1 would dis¬ 
charge upon him the torrent of auger I have amassed this 
evening against those druukurds who insulted and threatened 
you” “We shall meet them again to«mon*ow at thePre- 
aux-clorcs; but to be reiidy and valiant we must seek our 
beds to night!” 

-“Well, to-morrow then, at the Prc-anx-clercs !” re¬ 
peated Jacques de Savereux, wlio could no lunger see, and 
scai'cely hejir.—“Pon my soul! Monsieur de Savereux. I 
cannot leave you to sleep off your wine in the middle of the 
street. . . “ Now, come and lie down by me : the bed is 

big enough for two.” “ But you Monsieur de Savereux, you 
cannot, without incurring blame, leave me wandering about 
and losing my way in this town with w hich I am not acquaia- 
ed? 


“ Why did’nt you say that before?” answered Savereux. 

He made a prorligious eftbrt of will, to gain courage suffi¬ 
cient to get up, being.nearly dead drunk, and regained his 
feet with the assistance of the Bi'eton gentleman. 

“ Marchons!'* said he moving on slowly. 

“ Why, that way you will be returning to the spot from 
whence we came !. . . . It would be us well to know, where 
each of us is going/’ 

“ I am ^oing to conduct you to your Hotel; after which 
good evening) gentlemen, and good night/’ “ I sliall return if 

u 
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you pleas#^, to the Tf6tel de JitthLsy where the Admiral lives^ 
and to-niorrow at day break, I shall go to the Faubourg Saint- 
Oorniain, wliere uiy l«uiy-mother dwells, to get the sum of se- 
venty-tlioiisand gold cniwns, whioji 1 lost to yon at play.” 

Seventy thouwand gold crowns!” exclaimed Savereux, from 
whose mind, the fumes of wine had obliterated the recollec¬ 
tion of his good fortune at play: “I shall not wish for 
more !” 

**You shall have them,” nnywered Do'Curson, sighing, 

“ It is very nearly the whole of my si.-ter’s marriage por¬ 
tion !” 

“ Par la messe. Your ^iste^, is she prelty ? 111 marry 

lier.’^ 

Unfortunately she has not waited for you, and is going 
to be marrie<l to-morrow to one of the bravest gentleman of 
our religion.” “ 1 am sorry (or it, Monsieur do Curson, for 
being already your brother hi anus, I should have made my- 
w'lf your brother by nllianoe !” 

Jac<iues de Savereux dragged himself along, reeling iii 
the footsU'pH of Yves de Cnrsou and feebly strove against the 
vinous drowsiness, which l^ecamo more overpowering and 
irresistible every moment. 

lie considi^red that bo was showing the road to Monsieur 
de Cuivoii, and cumlucting Inin to the Hold dr. Jiithisyy but 
lie was blindly going on by chance, always following whicli- 
ever street prc'^cnted itstdf first, ami thus losing his way more 
and move in (ho labyriutli of the old Qaartier du Louvre, 

Tlie Protestant gentleman, exj>ccting to reucli his destina¬ 
tion sooner or later, accpiiesced in these continual deviations 
from the ronte, without remarking them; for he was plunged 
in a sullen reverie, and walked along like a soinuandiulist, 
witliout considering whereabouts be was uiid without endea¬ 
voring to explain to liimself, the circumstance of his not ar¬ 
riving at the Ifoiel de BHhhitj, 

He sighed at intervals, and fidt tears moistening hia eyelids 
Tlie excitement and passion of the gambling had ceased, and 
he found hiuiself with all Ids senses returned, face to face with 
JU 1 enormous loss, which he could not settle, except by sacri¬ 
ficing liis sister's marriage portion. 

II© therefore no longer spoke to M. do Savereux, who 
profited hy this silence to sliimbc)* at his ease, regulating his 
steps by those of his leader, hU movements being, so to speak, 
quite mechanical. 

-“ Why, here is the Louvre again V* exclaimed de Cur* 


son. 
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In coming out of the street de la Vieille-Monnaie^ at the 
spot where Ilenry III, kid the foundation-stone of the Pont- 
Neuf in 1578, he luul perceived the Seine before him, and to 
his right, V Ilvtel du PetiteBourhm^ and the towers and battle¬ 
ments of tlie louvre, by the light of a pale moon, which at 
that moment was covered by heavy grey clouds, as with a 
sheet. ^ 

Tlie Louvre?*' said Severeux who did not quite wake 
up even, in reopening his eyes. ‘‘ Wo turned our backs 
upon it Ku hour ago/* 

Tliere it is notwithstanding, in front of us and it seems 
to me, we ui*e not near tlie rac iU Bethls;/ r 

“ Who is blind, you or I relorted Jacques de Savereux 
obstinately. 

He let go tlio nnn whi(;li liad supported him until then, 
and advauce<l with irreguhir steps, tuwaitls the Louvr^. 
“ Where are you going?’* swd Yves. “ I am going to nsk 
the king if tliis be really the Louvre, which I sec.’’ 

U I who iiuist load him/’ thought Yves de CiirHoii, 
looking about tor the proper road, ho has lull his senses at 
the bottom of the bottle!” 

“ Ah ! scoiiiidrel. Ah ! traitor!” shouted Savereux, who iu 
his oblupie iinircit, hud knocked up against the wall of a 
house. 

Indignant i\t dtiding himself stopped by this obsta<*le, which 
he believed to l)e living and au uuuiuy, lie waufed lo draw 
his sword mid iduce himself iii position, rotreatrng from the 
wall, against which he^continually fell hack. 

“ nl teach yoti,” shouted he, “ what my 7)urandf/le is, and 
make you confess, with my foot on your neck, that 1 am the 
son of Uolan<l, cm tlie shle of the sword.” 

‘‘Savereux, my friend,” said He Cursoii going up to liiru, 
and preventing liim, from drawing his swonl, remain here 
an instant, whilst I go to ask our way ? Dl come hack to 
you,tiic niomuut I have Ibuud uiiy one, to act as our guide.” 
“ Brother in arms, embrace me!” murmured Savereux. 

He hud 110 sooner lost Im e(]nilibrimn, than he sank down, 
and laid himself along the wall, and dispo.sed himself to sleep 
till morning. 

“To drink again,to drink, drink, drink !” muttered he fall- 
iug off to sleep. 

“ Hang the drunkard ! one will have to carry him oft’ to 

his bed. 1 cannot play the sentinel at his side all 

night.... If some citizens were only to come this way 
just now .... No one ! Every body is asleep. 
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except thieves and the watch.I hear some people 

passing by do^vn yonder.r Ttie Capitaino de Losse, 

who was to have taken me back to the Admiral's Hotel, has 
scarcely kept his word/* 

Yves de Cnrson wish d to iom the people, whom he heard 
in the distance, although he clid not see them. 

He ran in that direction but ^le noise of footsteps and of 
voices, which bad guided him, entirely ceased when he reached 
tlie narrow and tortuous streets in the neighbourhood of 
rArche Marion. 

There were lights in the windows of the houses: tlie streets 
usually so dark were better lighted, than they had ever been 
in broad day; they were also more deserted and more silent 
than ever. 

At intervals, a door opened and some one like a shadow 
slipped out, who disappeared on the insUint. 

M. de Curson called out and received no answer. 

Once, ho distinguished an arquebuse on a man's shoulder 
who came out of a house und stole away without turning his 
head, when hailed. 

Ho tried to wake up some shop-keeper: he knocked loud¬ 
ly at the shutters, through the chinks of which he perceived 
a light; hut the light was put out, and the shop remained 
closed and silent. 

He still hoped to meet some watch-patrol. 

On that night the watch was not to be seen anyvvliere, and 
the vagabonds, who, at that epoch were more nutuerons than 
the soldiers of tlie watch, kept themselves shut up in their 
coura des Miracles^ 

VL 

One o'clock sounded with chimes fj oin the palace clock, 
when the Breton gentleinaii, discouraged by his fruitless 
search, slowly retraced bis steps, and traversed tbe same 
streets several times, before returning to the point whence 
he had started. 

He found himself at the water's edge, at the bottom of tbe 
street de la Vieille-Monnme; but as he did not see Jacques 
de Savereux whom he had left asleep there, ho thought for a 
moment, that he had again lost hk way, and had not reached 
the same spot on the river's bank. 

l^e view of the Louvre however, which he saw through a 
kind of haze, prevented him from looking elsewhere for the 
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spot vvliOi e he ftd left his companion; he called out to 
Savoreux severnl times, »weiit along the side of the iirst houses 
built on the strand, and arrived at the ^xaet spot, which the 
sleeper liad occupied; thei'O he picked up a gold chain. 

This chain was worth a large sum and it was certain that 
lie who wore it, had not been attacked by thieves, as an object 
of such high value was found on the ground and gave evi* 
deuce that no one had seen it. 

Yvoh de Cnrsoii concluded jhat this chain had become de¬ 
tached duriug the intoxicated gentleman's fall. 

lie hid it in his pocket the cIuMp which fastened it being 
broken, and lie *proinis6<l hiiiisclf never to give it up again, 
even under parallel circumstailies. 

Tliese recollections of the gambling saddened him, and he 
sighed, on thinking that he owed seventy thousand gold 
crowns to M. do Saverenx, that he had them nut, and that 
he had engaged to )>ay them the next morning! 

Tliesc thoughts naturally ]e<l him back to nis mother and 
sister, his sister particalaHy, who had come like a good angel 
to drag him away from this fatal gaming ; the <ister whom lie 
was going to despoil, in order tliat his honor slionid not sutler 
from a gambling debt guaranteed by hin word ! 

To soeliis sister and his mother, to confess to them his mis¬ 
fortune and obtain their pardon, now preoccupied his mind the 
most, he detemiiiuvl to reassure himself as to the fate of M. 
de Savereux who no doubt bad entered the Louvre, juid 
tlien try to get to the ?aulK)UJg Saint Clermaiii, whoi*e his fami¬ 
ly dwelt, sooner than return to the hoiH de Bithuij where 
he lived as belonging to the house of the Admiral. 

He listeued for some minutes longer, walking u]> and down 
the river side, in the hope of being rejoined by Jactpies de 
Savereux. 

He called to him again several times, but the echoes on the 
river alone answered him and ho at length decided to make 
the best of his way towards the Fanhourg Saint-Germain, 
which he could see across the water but reach only by a long 
round aboxit way, for want of a boat to cross the river. 

He did not know his road very well, but nevertheless took 
a chance direction towards the Puut-au-Chaiige. 

His shouts had attracted two arquebusiers of the royal 
guard, who approached him with tlieir matches lit, but who 
went away again after examining him in silence. 

On afnving near the Grand—Chktelet, opposite thebrii^e 
.he fell in with a band of armed men, coming from the 
tSI de ville,, at a slow pace, and without torches ; ho was 
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surrounded l>efore he had time to draw "is sword and to 
place himself on the defensive. 

Fortunately the pocplo who encircled him, had not a very 
formidable appearan<*e ; they were honest figures uf ritizens, 
showing a great deal more inquietude than hostile or threaten-' 
ing intentions. 

Some of them even seemed to lie overcome by sonic cnio^ 
tion which very niucli resembled fear. 

The arms they bore added *itill more to the comical ex¬ 
pression of their pliysiognouiics, and did not anuumiee tiiat they 
wished to make use of tlicm : one had mi his Iiead a morion 
of burnished iron, anotlier a hat, Hiia one a cap, tluit one an 
old rusty helmet; here a nia(^ sinking umler the weight of a 
spear, there one carrying a cross bow, utterly uuservicealde 
one braiidisliing a two hamlcd sword aiu^tlicr clanking an 
arquebnse without a match on his shoulder ; but all had knives 
an<l daggers, 

7'he chief of the band, although not lieing more of a warrior 
than Ills soldier?*, at all events distinguished hiiuself by a more 
military P(pujmicut. 

VQU$ garde compere! You are one of us!" 

said the chief. 

And he pointed with his bund to the handkorchlef tied 
round M. dc (hirsoifs arm, and to the white cross fastened 
to the h.it wliicli Jacques do Savcreiix hud left w.tli this gen¬ 
tleman in exchange fur Ids. 

Yves de CurM>u only now reiiiarkeil the ndlying ^^igu, the 
white cross on the hat, and the wliite Jmndkorchlof on the 
loft arm, which these people wore, whom he had taken to l>e 
a detachment of the watcli domutnt or City Militia. 

ilo pi^reeived that accident had given him also the same 
rallying sign, and he had the prudence not to require any 
explanation on the siilyeet. 

-You seem to be a seignenr of the Court said the 

chief who continued to ex;tnuiie him : Are you sent to the 
Hotel do Ville r 

No, I am going to the Faubourg Saint-Germain answered 
de Curson who, as yet did not comprehend the danger of his 
position. 

“ Is there nothing changed in the orders of the King ? 
We have seen monseigneur the Hake de Guiso wlio was 
going to the Lr^uvre 

** Monsieur de Guise is out of Paris," sharply returned 
Yves de Curson: He left it immediately alter the crime 
of his servant Maurevert . * * • 
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“ You speak like a Huguenot, said one of tlie troop: 
••if the admiral were dead, we should not be here'' . . . • 

Siletic^e !** interrupted tlic Captain, wdiu had mucii trouble 
in maintaining discipline amongst his people. 

“ Since you como from the Louvre, I would aak you, 
Monsieur, if the bell at the p'lla^'e miU sonii toll for the 
massacre } we are., tired of waiting for it! . . . It was to 
have been at midnight 5 then at one o’cloi^k; after that at 
two, and now • 

“ Now,^' >*aid one, m Iio was most likely an attorney,the 
case in remanded a week to W pleaded and reheard." 

“ Whut need was there, to deprive us of our sleep ’ said 
another, “ and to reduce our wifes to desjMiir r* 

I am of opinion/' said a tliini, ** that one abuses tlie 
goodnature of tlie work-)Ks>p!e, and nnmses oneself at our 
expense !'* • 

‘‘ Tins fine masHi'tcre is again put off to allow the Huguenots 
to rekindle the eivil war!—and these rascally Huguenots 
will do witli the Cntliolics, what the Catholics wantra to do 
with tlicm !" (lood-uight, gentlemen !" said de Cursou wlio 
hud ]mt a violent restraint in him himself to prevent his de¬ 
claring himself Protestant and loudly inaiiifesting liis indigna¬ 
tion. Whatever may happen, 1 hojH 5 you may valuehoiior 
more than life !*' 

** Monsieur, I beg of you to relate to the King, wliat you 
have seen" said the Captain, who followed to speak to him 
privately; “ I arn the bookseller Koerver, living <m the 
bridge of Notre Dame at the sign of fhe UntvoTn: 1 have 
assemhidd the best (Tatbolics of tlie fjttarlier am I liave made 
them swenr not to spare any Huguenot > be it tlieir father or 
their l)rother.” 

“ The God of Israel alone can judge you and punish you !" 
murmured Ho Cni*son, turning his back on him. fo jirevent 
himself from drawing his sword, “ The Lord grant that my 
brethren may awake !'* 

He turned down tho first street which presented itself. 

He traversed sevei^l at racing 8 ]>eefi, without heeding 
which route ho had taken; his project l>eing to reach the 
Tue de liithisyy to apprise the Admiral of the plot woven by 
the Catholics, a plot of which he knew not the extent, but 
which the word massacre used by the (juarteitier Koerver, let 
him form some idea of. 

He feared that this tiuseacre might commence at any mo- 
meat before he should have time to call the captains of his 
religion to arms. 
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Who were the intended vietiois? What assassins had 
been selected ? 

The king and the Puke de Gukc had been named ? They 
then directed this sanguinary plot! 

51. de Curson^s whole body treniMed and he breathed with 
difficulty, under the influence of alternate sensations of horror 
trouble, anxiety and impatience which agitated liiin ; lie haste- 
nedou still ‘more rapidly, and felt on the pgint of tainting, of 
falling down suffocated. « 

On one step and one minute perhaps, dej)Onded the safety 
of his fellows m cree<^! 


^^OmonDieu! said he in his heart: Shall I arrive in 
time! Where am I^oing? Where um 1/ The niurderci*s 
are awake, and the victims slumber T’ 

The Admiral suspects nothing of hU infamous treachery . . . 

And my mother I my sister I. 

He commenced thinking of the perils which might threaten 
two beings so dear to him, and immediately stopped. 

It w as incumbent upon him to retrace his steps, and run to 
the defence of hU motlier and his sister whom he was forsak¬ 
ing; but the voice of religion recalled to his mind that his 
first duty was to save the lives of his brethren in Clirist, for 
the women, thought he, will surely be respected even in a 
general massacre. 

His mission was to hinder this massacre, to warn the su¬ 
preme cliief of the protestants, the admiral de Coligny. 

He took to running in the direction, which he supposed to 
be the right one to lead him to the Hotel de Betliisy ; he 
passed and re-passed through many streets, whi<ih he ran 
through quite breathless, now, for the first time, in vma en- 
deavouriiig to recognise them. 


Exhausted, dismayed, anguish-stricken, he no longer knew 
wliat plan to adopt, nor what road to follow; till at length he 
thougnt he had come into the neigh bourhood of the nte de 
Bithisy, llie bouses, the signs over the shops, a well, a shrine 
at the corner of a cross street, brought vague retniiibcences 
to his memory, a ray of hope beamed'thro ugh his previous 
despair: he was almost at tlie goal \ He collected all his 
strength, he was at length to reach it 1... . 

But, on turning the comer of a street, he saw before him, 
the Bastille I 

Lord God^’ be murmured bendiug Ids knees and claw¬ 
ing his bands, is not Hiy will that 1 should save Iny 
faithful people 
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At that mctmant, two o^clock struck from the belfries of 
the churches and the convents. 

The chimes, in clear and silvery tones, seemed to respond 
joyously to one another, and formed d vast concert, in the 
mid$t of which the great bell of Saint-Germ^-I’Auxerroxs 
boomed forth the signal for the massacre. 

VII. 

e 

Jacques de Savereux did iit)t sleep long under the wall, 
where he had liud himself. 

. Yves de Cursonhad no sooner gone away, than the silence 
which reigned around liim, attracted the attention of the 
sleeper, for in his slumbers, his ear remained open to the voice 
of the gentleman, wiiom he had' taken under his charge, end 
whom ne believed iiimself to he conducting, albeit he hud 
great need ofbciiig taken care ofhimself. 

He opened his eyes, and was astonislied to find himself alone. 

*' M. de Curson I” he shouted several times in a drawling 
and indistinct voice. “ la he gone to play and drink without 
me. That were a base trick .... Uhe ! monsieur my bro¬ 
ther in arms 1 Have you villanously betrayed and abandon¬ 
ed, me ! . ... A Loire,rruynonf .... Double! Good ! here 
he is coming back .... Here, here . . . Monsieur de Cnr- 
son . . . Stop a little, if you plei^so ? . . . Wait for me ! . . , 
Is it not time to go down to the pTe-aitx-Clercs .... 

He could not succeed in regaining his leg.s, and he kept 
falling hack more heavily, as he left the suppoi-t of the wall. 

Cursing and swearii^ amidst continuous hiccups, be was, 
nevertheless, not to be discouraged in his project of 'finding 
de Curson again. The torpor produced by his drunkenness, 
liad left him this one idea. 

At length he succeeded in getting up and walking zigzag 
fashion in the direction of the Louvre which, however he did 
not see, nor would he have recoCTised it had the donjon and 
turrets of this chdteau now envdoped in profound obscurity, 
been illuminated. 

The instinct of self preservation which always presides over 
the destiny of drunken people, prevented his throwing him¬ 
self into the river off the high hank by the side of which lie 
was reeling. 

He made many efforts and many steps, and but little way, 
until he found himself at the great gate of the old Louvre 
which faced the Tour de NesTe and almost coiTe.sponded with 
the gate of the later Louvre, opposite the Pont des Arts. 

B 
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His stato of intoxication hud not diminished. 

He was on the coiHrary so fuddled and drowsy, that he no 
longer reinciubereil the iiHiiie of M. de Curson, and groped 
InH \ray along, like a blind man, without aim or design. 

An ohstuclo ^ihich lie met with suddenly in his course, 
caused him to sttimldo, and fall over ratlier l^eavily. 

Ho had struck against the bodies of four Calvinist soldiers 
who had been cut <l<»\vn and killed by the guards at the gates 
as they had come near the Louvre to spy dnt, what was go¬ 
ing on within. * 

Jacques de Suverenx did not trouble liimsolf about the 
Jiatnio of tlie ob'<lacle wbk*h he omh-avoured in vain to sur- 
inounJ ; he thought they w*orc )x>opIe, who were I>nrring his 
passage and he licgan to wrestle with the corpses insulting 
and striking tlicm, without perceiving that uoitlior his cries 
nor lu^ )>lows were responded to. 

Dtfjohicz^ digninez done'* rrlcd he flurrying himself like 
one pos-^os.'od. “ Scoundrel:^! rutfinns! scurvy rogues! turn- 
tails! plague, pestilence and fever sei/o you! Pour Dku^ 
11 ) crop your cars, yousoiTy dogs—//o/a, a moi. Momieur de 
Curson, rut) thorn uitli your sword, my frioml. Well done ! 
strike smartly, pierce ’em like a sieve. Again !—lla ! that 
was sweetly <t<me !—” 

Ho took it into his head, that Yves do Curson liad come up 
to his aid, wliilst hisop|>oiiunts, having tied his hands behind 
him, wore sotting about robbing him : for the sound of some 
gold ))ic<»os which hud slipped out of )iis pocket, rc-called to 
hiHiniiulllie large sum he w'us carrying, lie immediately 
«.<'t about the huMiiesriof defending Iiiivisclf. But in>fead of 
luiving reeoiu’^e to Ills sword ogainst bis imapinury enemies, 
his two arms were tlirust up to the elliows in the pockets of 
his hose, and liad got tight hold of the money ho luul won at 
play, 

Ilis hands confvaded and benumbed seemed to Jiiinself 
as ifl>ouiid} drunkenness and excitement paralysed all the 
muscles of his body, and lie soon began to think they had secur¬ 
ed his logs too, and gagged bis mouth. 

He had no free movement, except in his head, and ho went 
on, crawling under the dead hollies and Ute bloody bodies, 
who, pressing on him with all their weight, seemed very terri- 
fying. 

He 50 exerted all Ins senses to throw off this liorrible res¬ 
traint, that he felt it grow stronger every moment: gj’inding 
his teeth—foaming—breathless, he exhausted himself in ter¬ 
rible convulsions—so that, at last, reduced to a positive ina- 
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bility to move, and almost sufibcatcd with tlio corpses, ho 
could no longer support tho agonies of the tearful nightmare 
which o])prfissed him. » 

He thought he was about to die: he gave utterance to 
plaintive cries, and swooned away in coiniuitting his own soul, 
and that of his brother in arms, to the angels of pura^lise. 

The cries of Jacques doSavereujc caused a dytachnicnt of 
archers of the king’s gnar<h to leave the Louvre, and coino 
down to tlie banks of tlnr river* 

Tliey reccjguized the four first victims Ihoy had left in that 
place—ill front of the balcony of the king’s apartments in 
the new Louvre, but they did not oh^uwe that the iinndier 
of the dead was aiigmenteil by a litlh whom they had nut half 
stripped, US they had done* the others. 

They l)egHU to poke them with their partisans. Pur honheur^ 
Suvereux who w'us not hurt, could p:iss for u dead one, us woU 
as his ]ioigIiboiu*s. 

It’s uiy idea” said one of the arcliers angrily ** tliat tho»o 
parpaillols «re bawling to find theiaselvos dannicd.” 

“ Five Imiulrod cart-loads of devils” said another archer, 

E ointing to Siivorenx’s legs, which a])]»enrod from nndor tho 
odies where he Wiis buried, one of our gallants has got 

on his liuee, Dees he think he’ll w ant it, at the court of J3eol- 
zobub, his master 1^’ 

This trooper wanted to get hold of the hose of tho siippo - 
ed doad-inon, hut in drawing them towni^ds liiin, n jdoeo 
came off in his lumds they were so tight nml old. 

He forgot the hose jn ruiiiiing to jdek up two gold crow ns, 
which had rolled to some distance. 

The crowns of gold nttructed the attention of the archers, 
and excited tlieir cupidity, it was a piece of business they ell 
wanted to have a hand in: they were close ujion quarrel linf^ 
violently. 

The window in the King’s balcony oj^ened. Two jiages, 
carrying lighted torches showed the way on to the balcony 
terrace, to a number of persons who approached the balus¬ 
trade to view the aspect of Paris. 

Tlie reflection of the flambeaux illumined a face—pale and 
sinister, stamped with the seal of destiny, and harrowe<l by 
yiolent passions at war with conscience. 

At this appearance, the arclxers wiio were scuffling, fled in 
<K8order and withdrew into the Loiivre. 

It was Charles tho IX. accompanied by the Queen-Mother, 
by his brother the Duke d'Anjou, and his intimate advisers, 
the Duke de Nevers, Tavannes, and the Count de Retz. 

(To be coMliRKed.^ 
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I. 

Sweet is the sky lark’s early song 
To wake the drowsy beam» 

And sweet the robih^s melody 
Wlien frost is on the stream : 
The liunet’s voice is blythe and free 
As childhood's prattling speech. 
The blackbird pours a sadder strain 
From out the shady beech : 

But sweetest is the nightingale 
That when the night wind blows. 
Warbles in silence and alone 
To serenade the rose. 

II. 

The lily is all chastity. 

How sweet the eglantine t 
The honeysuckles with the thorn. 
Like joy and grief, entwirfe : 
Some love the soft forget-me-not, 
Its pensive eye of blue, 

And some the wild convolvulus 
That sleeps when sun-beams do: 
Yet dear to me the violet 
That on the mossy green, 
Uprears its head in solitude 
And dies but hardly seen. 
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In the evening of bis active and laborious life M. Guizot 
IS now giving to the world under a new sbape» the works of 
liis youui and early manhood. Two of these bearing the ti¬ 
tles ofShakespeare and his Times'* and Corneille and his 
Times'* have lately ap{beared simultaneously in English and 
French, and thus1>rought before the mind of each nation, the 
position in the sphere of dramatic composition wluch was held 
by two poets who gave a life and consistency, if not a begin¬ 
ning, to systems so diflferent, yet offering so many points of 
comparison. In tho hands of M. Guizot even so old a sub¬ 
ject as criticism on Shakespeare becomes new and interesting. 
The literary history of Corneille is a fresh field to most Eng¬ 
lish readers. Tlirough every part of botli treatises shine the 
unfailing common sense, the subtlety of thought, and the sim¬ 
plicity of language which have placed M. Guizot at the head 
of European literature. 

We have become accustomed to the terms Romantic and 
Classical, and readily apply them to Shakespeare and Cor¬ 
neille. But if we try to give ourselves an account of these 
terms, we find that beyond the explanation which first ri^es 
to our lips, we have great difficulty in proceeding. Such 
terms in fact are a sort of convenient summary oi a great 
mass of history, personal and national. In order to nn<]ei*stand 
what we mean by saying that Sliakespeare was tlie founder of 
the Romantic dran\a, we must comprehend the position 
which Shakespeare occupied. We must ascertain how the 
general requisites of dramatic writing presented themselves 
to a poet in the age of Elizabeth, and the influence of national 
<^Vacter, and habits, on the drama; we must know all tlie 
facts of the poet's life that can elucidate his writings, and lastly 
we must examine into the actual shape his efforts nssumedf, 
and enquire what peculiar ground in the wide field offered by 
the representation of human life has been clmmed as its own 
by the genius of the poet. 

Dramatic poetry takes its rise in the bosom gf the people. 
Its power rests on the effects of sympathy—and in order that 
sympathy may be keenly excited, a crowd must be gathered 
together. It is only through the reciprocal action of man on 
man, throughout a lai*ge mass, that the moral electricity can 
be produced which endows with life the representation of 
fictitious events. But the classes who live by their daily toil, 
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though mere cessation of esertiott, and friendly meetings 
for common ohjects, ?oem at fii>t all they require, soon learn 
that they must 6nel something beyond themselves, something 
which cau elevate aud instruct as well as jdease, if they are 
to enjoy thoroughly the hours uf relaxation, 'lliis want it is, 
whicli dramatic poetry offers to supply. Hence in ull coun¬ 
tries it has been with religion and religious sidjocts, that this 
poetry has at first occupied itself. Heligion isrfhe siilfject wliich 
rnof^t apj>eals to ull, and appeal; to the noblest part of (Mch. 
Piety is of all sentiments the most .<^ublime end the most 
univej*sal. But though thus born in the midst of the people, 
and for the people, the dramatic art has become always and 
every wliero the favorite pleasure of the higher classes. Yet 
while it has thus received a more assidioiis cultivation, it has 


encountered the fonnidahle danger of losing its simplicity 
and strength in a world of con vent ion a lily and exclusiveness. 
Tike tree dies if it is detached from the soil w here It first struck 


root. The drama, popular in its origin, nuut never cease to 
be national. 


It was the happy fate of Greece that the entire nation grow 
nt once, and that the critics and judges were w<jrihy of the 
sublime efforts submitted] to their inspection. Modern civiliza¬ 
tion is full of inequalities, and contradictions. And it is not in 
times of great social disorder, or when great wants arc keenly 
felt, that literature, still less dramatic literature, cun tloiirisli. 
The drama requires an audience yiehling to its pleasures with 
a liearty and pure enthusiasm. The solo jilaudits of the learn¬ 
ed are not the food on which it can live^. it requires stj*ong 
passions, and lively feelings, and a iiatioiiul heart beating 
strongly and warmly in order to show' what it truly is. 

The reign of Elizabeth was one of those decisive epochs so 
slowly and painfully won by modern nations, which witness 
the empire of thought rising above that of force. At such a 
time the people gives itself to the strange burst ol* new power, 
to whicli it feels it has l)een awakened, and rejoicing in its 
strength, strikes eagerly into paths hitherto untrod. 

Tlie end of the 16th centurj' was in England a breathing 
time after years of storm, War, religious conflicts, the dis¬ 
orders incident to a community of which the elements have no 
settled and harmonious relation to each other liad long occupied 
the minds, and dniined the energies of the nation. But 
Elizabeth reigned for forty years with no serious interruption 
to the even flow of peaceful life, and yet with much to arouse 
all tlie faculties and kindle all the aspirations of a great peo- 
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plo. Tliero is a kind of heartiness, of simple ardour, almost a 
hoyisli eagerness displayed in every sphere of life. Drake 
and llalnigh lead advenfiii'es to the end of the world. Leices¬ 
ter wastes a fortune in the pageant of Kenilworth. Love is 
expressed as if the heart's core were pierced, and the lan¬ 
guage of daily life glows with far fetched expressions an<l ex¬ 
travagant conceits. Even material prosperity, the comfort of 
home.deails, the spread of a rude luxury, tlie confidence in 
the times, and the hopefulness for the future, contributed to 
allow men to give their hearW to the pleasures which their 
hours of recreation offered them. Nor was the crisis in our 
political history loss fsworahle. No time is move coiidueivo 
to tli(? growth aud inaintotance of literary excellem^e than that 
in wlilch liberty exists without assorting itself: when a strong 
government holds on its course, and yet individuals fool their 
weight, and can res}>ftct tlietiis<dves. There woi^e, too, con¬ 
cealed oleinonts of Mrongth sloejung beneath the surface, giv¬ 
ing a vii*i>ur and intenHity to the character which they did 
n()t distort;—especially the slumbering fire of religious fana¬ 
ticism, which, though not tierce enougli.to burst ns yet the 
cov'oritig which oouHned it, gave fre<|Uont signs of what it 
would when half a century later it blazed with so wild a 

r 

England too has from its earliest times displayed a poeti¬ 
cal power and u love of poetry more original and more con- 
stnut than any other European nation. When therefore 
Sliake^pcaru planted the drama here, he planted it in u conge¬ 
nial soil. The hospitality with which minstrels w'ere received, 
the honor paid tliom, Ah e fondness for public gatherings, which 

E eculiar social institutions had done nmdi to foster, all show 
ow readily the English mind would turn to an cxliibition 
of that poetry which collects men togctlier to chann and en- 
lighten them. Perhaps the Court itself aimed at a classical 
elegnuce, and indulged in a laborious pedantry too much to 
have guided the lower classes in the direction the bent might 
assume—but the people were strong for the Court. They 
found a poet who could speak the words they longed to hear 
uttered, and the Court was obliged to acquiesce in their de¬ 
cision. 

What would we not now give if we could penetrate behind 
the thick veil which shrouds this poet from the eyes of poste¬ 
rity. We know more of almost every great poet than we do 
of Shakespeare. Compare Homer for instance. His character 
is written in his works. When we lay the Iliad down, we 
know what sort of a man wrote it. But the mind of Sh^es- 
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peare was too con^lex to pourtray itself in any of the prodiic* 
tions of his pen. Hardly anything is known of him or his fa¬ 
mily. It is not improhahle that liis father may have suffered 
a reverse of fortune before the son had completed his educa¬ 
tion» but not before he had begun it. Tliis might account for 
his possessmg so much of the el^ance which accompanies a 
good education, though ignorant of so many branches of know¬ 
ledge that belong to it. A few stories yet remain to shew the 
jovial, genial spirit which he displayed in early manliood. 'We 
are told of the drinking match ^t Bedford, of the graceful hila¬ 
rity with which he charmed his rustic companions, and of his 
contest of wit, perhaps of impudence with Sir Thomas Lucy. 
But, with the exception of his early marriage, we know nothing 
that can be called a leading event in his life till we find liim 
in London. Even then we areall left in doubt as to the ca¬ 
pacity in which he was first connected with the theatre. Some 
uncedotes would seem to imply that he liegan at first out-side 
the building, and that he could find no better opening for his 
almost superhuman powers than holding the horses of tlie 
spectators. 

The theatres were then not only successful but fashionable. 
The water was crowded with boats, bearing the audience to 
thcise scenes of popular and courtly amusement. There was 
tlien a public ready to welcome the efforts of a dramatic geni¬ 
us if one appeared before it. Shakespeare is said to have at 
last appeared on the stage with indifferent success. Probably he 
founcl another vent for his powers wiiich hejudged more suita¬ 
ble to them, before he had sufficiently learnt the art of acting 
to do himself justice. Happily no premature fame as an 
actor came to tempt him into a path, in which he could only 
have enlightened one generation. From correcting and 
altering the plays of others he soon passed to compositions 
entirely his own. Meanwhile he endured the misery, and 
keenly felt the disgrace of an obscure comedian’s life. Gradn- 
ally lie worked his way to an inter course with persons of a 
higher rank, and to circumstances of worldly prosperity. He 
became the friend of Lord Southampton, and the purchaser 
of a house and land at Stratford. During the first ten years 
of the 17th century he advanced not only in reputadon, but 
in ease and security of position. In 161*3, he was made by 
James Ist the manager of the Black friars theatre—and only 
retired from London, in order to enjoy the fruits of Ins 
labours, and an honoured old age at his native town. He 
died at Stratford on the 23d of April 1616, the day on which 
he completed his fifty second year. Tradition tells nothing 
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of Ills latter days or of his death, and the conclusion of his 
life is wrapped in an obsanint.y more prolbund if possible than 
any other part. ^ 

ft is pleasant to turn fi*om records so scanty, accounts so 
tneagro, to those inimort^il works in which we feel at once at 
home, and vvhicli semu so full, and red, and living, boside the 
sliadowy outlines of the life of their author. Both lus Comedy 
and IVngedy liavg a place peculiar and independent in the 
spliere of Iho drnma. liis comefly is not the comedy of Ans- 
tupliuiics or Molierc.* The Greek and Frcncli comedy sprang 
from a free but attentive obsorvatiou of the actual world, 
Haiium liie oHers a real distinction between the grave and 
gay ns|KH‘t of things, and this distinction has boon preserved 
on tlio stage, but true art has not qubte<l tlie field of actual 
experience*. Wliolber Molicre laughs at M< Joiirdain or 
Aristophanes ridicul<>s Cleon, the life of tlioso they sow 
nrouiifl tlioiii, forms t)ie groimd work of tbo pictni’e. la 
Greece, whore violent contrasts, and complex etfects were 
always nvoided hy that liappy instinct which secured a gene* 
vo! hriniioiiy of thought amid all external distilrhoncos, those 
two uspeetH ijf life were always, kept distinct. They liavo boon 
inlxe<] together in tbo troublcHl and unequal atmo>]>hore of 
luodein civilization. Tlie minds of men have received iiii* 
prcs>ioiis too confnsmily and too rapidly to perceive tho line 
that divides theta. iTauce first njip.reciated and insisted on the 
distinction of tragic and comic, impelled Iiy its keen love 
of the gay and lively, and aided by the turn for order and 
HubdivisiuiJ porvailhig^ iwery department of public life, and 
at hist exhibited in tlie comedies of Moliere a comedy at once 
new mid perfect of its kind, in which family life and 
ordinary events were used to extract food for a sustained 
laughter, and, vvliile the hoiHlers of the serious were ne¬ 
ver far loft, tho ludicrous made itself perpetually felt. Sha^e- 
82 )eare’s comedies an) u perfectly dirtbrent creation. They 
ai>* merely plays with a happy ending, and in whii*h tlie in¬ 
cidents and characO^rs are not ai*mnged upon any pi^econ- 
ceived basis There is hardly a vii^e, a virtue, a conception, 
or a situation in any tragedy of Shakespeare, which is not 
also to be met with in one of his comedies j but that which in 
the tragedy is fertile inconsequences, intimately linked to the 
series of causes and efiects, is only presented in the comedy aa 
having a momentary interest, and quickly disappears to give 
place to some other unpremeditated coml)ination. Leontes 
IS as jealous as Othello, but his jealousy is only a passing ca¬ 
price. A new circumstance or two will be introduced, and 

1 
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the King and t)ie audience M'ith alike forget that he wa$i ever 
jo;iloas. lachiuio is as base and as cunning as lago, hut 
there is a kind of boyish petulance in Ins malice, which pre* 
pares the tnind for his sharing ultimately the general amnesty 
which is the natural conclusion of a comedy. With a way¬ 
ward and wandering llight, the }>oet moves lightly from sub¬ 
ject to subject, careh>ss of every thing but the pleasant thought 
before him, and ]iee<)less how it agrees witl^ those he lias ex¬ 
pressed before. Great triumphs are achieved by this joyous 
race of a wild fancy. The ab^u^ditios of the ]>lotof llie Win¬ 
ters Tale are veiled heiu*ath the graceful gaiety of Pordita, 
a7id the patient\ii*tue of Iferuiione. 'I'lie pcrvo’se incliria- 
tiuusof the Athenian lover ^erve to introtluce the bright w orhi 
of Puck and Oberoa, and the ludicrous pas^^ion of J'itania. Some 
of Sliakespoare’s comedies are lu'W'ever umlouhteil exceptions 
to this species of artless eom]K)sitioii. Sucli plays us the 

Merry Wives of Windsor” and The Tempest’^ ought to 
be classed under another licud than that whu'h Inclndes As 
You Like It” and 1'he Mkisiiminer Night’s Breaia”,” “ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor” is a perfect specimen ol'the come¬ 
dy of intrigue: an<l when oii(*e tlie poet has introduced us to 
the world in which th« ^eene of thel'empt^tis huil, every thing 
is In perfect keeping, and the parU are carefully adjusted 
with a view' to the general ettect. It is hi vain that we pre¬ 
tend to classify the works of Sliakesjiejire by the distinction 
of comic and tragic. The real sepantion that divides tliein 
is that of the fantastic and the real, romance and tlie w’orld. 
Put ill the province of that which is drawn from actual life 
wo are again obliged to draw a line of demarcation between 
those plays such as most of the historical dninias, in which 
the connexion of events is only tiiat of lilstorical successiony 
and those greater ettbrts of gemu» in which events are but 
the scene in which tlie power of the individual man U dis¬ 
played. The historical plays are but groups of circumstances, 
possessing more or less interest, and exhiliited in their prac¬ 
tical and familiar aspect. Beside all the great names of 
English history, come Fluellen and Nym and Pistol. The 
inciilonts of private life are ase<I to give warmth and reality 
to the picture. And it is by this appeal to the sympathies of 
the audience that tlie chain of past history Is tua^e to possess 
sufficient attraction for men of another generation. 

Tlie true tragedy, the plays on which Shakespear^s repu¬ 
tation plainly re^ts, proceed on a widely difiereut principle. 
In them no incident is isolated. Every thing is linked to¬ 
gether by strong and ]>erceptible bunds. Theie is an indivl- 
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dual presented to us—an individual l)attliiig with the storms 
of HiiH, and accomplishing oven against liis will the do<*rees 
of God. Around him play tlie sliit'tiug vicissitudes of lite. 
They take tlieir colour from him. lie is the centre of all. 
Ho is the servant not the slave of cireuiustanco. An obscure 
and remote event is perhaps to be cimdiicted to a certain re« 
suit. In the midst of the intervening inculents, Shakespeare 
places a man—in^ wliose hands is given the thread which 
guides the action. The events» follow their course and the 
individual follows his.' He u*»e^ his force to turn them from a 
direction he wishes to avoifl, to overcoino them when tliey 
cross his ])redotennined path, to escape them wliun they threa¬ 
ten to einhaiTasK him ; he subjects them for a moment to his 
power to hud Uieiu soon again, more oppo’ved to him than 
ever in the now comse lie lias forced them to take, and he 
8 UC(MiinIis at last, but with spirit unbroken, in the struggle 
wliic)] sees the wreck of his fate and of UU life. 

What (hen is the Ilomantc drama such as it sprang from the 
hands of Shakespeare? It is a picture of bumnii life in all 
iter variety, painted in iu diHerent as[ie<;ts, the terrible ming* 
ling with the ludicrous, the grave willi the gay : wdtii no let¬ 
ters of time ur place beyond wliat its own necessities impose, 
bat coherent Iwcuuse there is a unity of iiupre'^sion pervading 
the wli<dc—the iiiipres.sioii which is awakened by the migliiy 
mind of man combating with the sliocks of fate. It is lids 
stronghmnaninterestwnicli jirovokes the syuipatliy to and elicit 
this syniputhy is at once fhereivard and tliesujjportof tliedra- 
malic art. M 101)6111 is perhaps the best ty pe oftliesystemjmrsned 
by Shakespeare. In llamlet, tlie most celebrated and most 
popular of all his tragedies, there is an element of doubt, and 
conflict, in the mind of the hero, independent of the action of 
circumstsinces on him. He is puz/.led, stupifled, distnictod, 
not by his position but by the moral scruples it inspires. la 
general the mental condition of the prominent character is 
much less complex. It rolls on in a certain groove, and we 
are only prevented from w'atching the evenness of its career by 
the external shocks it has to encounter. We have as it were 
two points of certainty given us, a certain cast of mind in the 
character who is to give unity to the drama, and a certain 
goal to which destiny is leading Itira. Beyond this, all is 
uncertain,—that is, events are allowed to group theinselv^ 
apparently at raudom, but really linked together by the thread 
which is placed in our hands at the beginning. Hence the wild 
boldness of the great poet. He can dare to avail himself of 
storms and ghostSi of fools and gravediggers. Secure in the 
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unity, insured by the ceulreidea of the play, he can afford to 
use materials of every doscrijitiou, to» use them as freely aa 
life otifers tliem, and hence the region of tlie lloniantic drama 
is of itself boundless. Man is the »auie in every generation, 
and there is no scene in whicli he can display himself, wlii^rh 
is not tvitliiii the range of a system admitting of adajitutioo 
to any condition of the external world. ^ 

IF with oiir minds full of these wonderful creations of the' 
Romantic drama which Shakorpeare has presented us, we turn 
to Corneille and his system, we feel a strange wuiider that a 
system so much narrower, and a genius so much iuferior 
sliould yet have produced works which deserve to be called 
great, and which po.sse$s attractions for some nunds more 
powerful than tlie wilder and freer beauties of Shakespeare. 
But whatever may 1^ the distance that separates them, at 
least their historicalT^osilion in the literature of their resj)eo- 
tive countries oilers many points of comparison between oha- 
kespenre and Corneille. The latter as the former came into 
the arena exactly at the moiiient, when there w as j oom ior 
the display of great deeds. The way for great men is pro- 
Tiared for ages before they are given to ns. Vrance lind at 
length, just n.s Bngland in the time of Blizabetli, s(>ttle<i down 
into an established order of things after long conHicts, and • 
weary struggles. As in Knglan<l, the mind of the people 
had been awakened to a relish for something like literary re« 
finemout and poetic excellence, liy the lal)om‘s of poets u hose 
names iinve been now deservedly forgotten, And France 
has clung to Corneille us Kngland has to Shukespenre, Each 
imtion im» imbibed ideas generated and uiainlained by the 
admiration for the founder of their national drama. It is 
true that in France the laurels of Corneille have hoen shared, 
and perha]>3 more limn e<]ually by Racine. But if we only 
look at the mode in whicli French dramatic jioetry sprang 
into being, Corneille stands alone. He is the father if not 
the legislator of this poetry. It was to his genius, to his in¬ 
stinctive perception of truth that France owes her escape 
from the platitudes, the conceits, an<l the pedmitry which its 
literature exhibited at the beginning of the 17th Century. 

Corneille had two antecedents, his thoughts and writings 
were moulded by two influences which were, perhaps happi¬ 
ly, wanting to Shakespeare; the prevalent taste for the learn¬ 
ed languages, and an established body of critics. The power 
of Rome has never perished in Gaul. As Francs and Goths 
rolled over the surface of the country, they conquered tlio 
Roman inhabitants of Gaul, only in their turn to be conquer- 
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e<\ by them. Thougli they i*ematiio(l lujislers of the soil and 
the Ubortios of the dejreMenited coniUryinen of Cu'sar, they 
yielded to the citipire which a cultivated mind is sui'e to ex¬ 
ercise over a barburiati. Ulierc ih soniethhig of a i-atln ^spirit 
which has never died away in Prance. The French liavc al¬ 
ways been cliaracterized in their mental efforts by a siic<^esa 
limited within cer^in bounds comparatively narrow, the cha¬ 
racteristic of tliat type of miml which we, vaguely enough, 
cull tlie ehissicah Tlie recent tevival of loiters had made this 
tending to Latin habits of tlioiight peculiarly marked 
in the ago of Corneille. It was one, from which it was impos- 
silile lie shoahl hinnself estutpe. 

The French Acudmny received its letters of registration iu 
1637 from Cardinal llichclieu. It was perluips sn institution 
which WHS almost imperatively d6mande<l by nn age, and in 
a country in whicli literary taste and cultivation were the 
property ofindividuals, rather than the inheritance of the whole 
nation, and wlien the language was so unsettled, and criti¬ 
cism so unforinod. But however necessary and well adapted 
to t1ie exigencies of the time it may have been, it must have 
exerted some of tliat intluence which critics and criticUi)! al¬ 
ways possess even over men of great natural power—the 
influence wliich prompts men to se^ a safe mediocrity mtlier 
than an excolleuce wliich exposes them to animadversion. 
The sensitive mind of Corneille was sure to be aflected by 
the literary storm wliicli hung over tlie head of any one tliat 
should venture to transgress tlic rule of art. Would Hamlet 
have )>een followed by Macbeth and Lear if it hud been re¬ 
viewed, analysed, admired, blamed and discussed by a body 
of savans <ana men of letters founded by Burleigh and patro¬ 
nised by the Queen? 

Pierre Corneille was born in 1606 at Rouen. His father 
was an avocat, and he was himself destined for the bar. But 
he early felt impulses towards the caret^r in which his genius 
was soon to display itself. Love inspired him with Ids first 
poetical ardour, and to it he has attributed the glory he after¬ 
wards attained 

Chaime de deux beaux yeux, mon vers charma la cour, 

Et ce que j’ai de mieux, je le dois a Tamour. 

Perhaps however it was not a very heart-rending passion 
for he says in another place of bis love. 

Par la je m* appris k rimer 

So that if he felt the sting of love, he was wise enough tor 
get a little useful honey out of his pains. Corneille first 
appeared before the public witli the play of “ Melite.** It 
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n successful eiTort tltougli to any one wlio should 
}»eru>e it wuw, it would prohahly ‘appear jejune ami un¬ 
in tent eiiougli, i^and would show but little promise 
of tin? great w'orks that were to follow. Four or live co- 
m‘-\lios published within a short interval after Me- 
lite'* placed Corneille so high in puhlic reputation tliat 
Kiclndieii thought it worth his while to patronize the new 
candidate for fame. He was eniplcyeii by the Cardinal to 
work in oonjuuction with others of ftls proteges in the oom- 
po*^itM)n of pieces for the thealro. Happy in the calm enjoy¬ 
ment of bad taste, his felhiw labourers were far from fore- 
seeifi'f the revolution which was so soon to overturn their 

OlUWi’O. 

Bo.t it must lie confessed that Corneille was as far from 
apprehending this revolution as anv one. It was only by a 
sort nrac<;ldeht tliat he was led to the ^iihjoct of tlie “ Cid/^ 
and it M'as luirdly by conscdoiis edbrts that he esci^ped from 
wundoiing in tho field of second mte comedy-*^it the time 
that he was penning the loves of ‘‘Chimcne” and “ llo- 
drigiie'* he still inuleiMood himself and his powers ^o little 
as to publish a poor comedy culled “ L’ Illusion Comique.^' 
It WP^ only tho success of the “ Cld*’ which taught him how 
he succeeded. It was the creation itself which mvealed to 
him Ids creative genius. When indeed the Cid*' had 
acliieved a triumphant success, when in spite of the adverse 
opinion of the Canlinal, the criticisro of the Academy, and 
the euvious detraction of Scudery and other rivals, tins play 
had > forked itself into a permanent aed deep seated empire 
over the popular mind, then Corneille felt how it was that he 
had succeeded, and what had been the true character of his 
trkiuiph. France knew nothing’* says Voltaire “ before the 
“ Cid,,’* of that struggle of passion which rends the heart, and 
besidt^ which all the other iH^autieB of art are beauties without 
life.’’ In fact on tlie stage of that day, passion, and duty, 
tenderness, and grandeur were never lieard or thought of. 
It wa^i love, it was honour, exalted us high as the most glow- 
ing imagination can picture them, which for the first time, 
and a a on a sudden, appeared in all their glory betbre a 

f mblic, in whose eyes honour was the chief of virtues, and 
ove the cliief occupation of life. Enthusiasm,’* says Pelisson, 
“ was • carried to transports. Time after time, people crowded 
unwea ried to see the piece: nothing else was talked of in 
society, every one knew parts of it by heart: children were 
taught it and in some parts of France it passed into a pro* 
T4rb tiO say **celaest beau comme la Ctd.’*** 
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If was not to be expected that the beanties of this si.iccess« 
ful drama should be universally recognized. 13at the animo« 
sity (for y>o strong a term is not misapplied to tlie furious 
perM^cntion of Uichelien) with which it was regarded by the 
Cardinal must have been unexpected. Richelieu pro¬ 
bably otiended with the free and in<tei>en(ie)it spirit of the 
poet. He insisted Unit the poem should be siibinirted to t'le 
judgment of the •academy. Tlie academy never eriticb.ed 
any work unless the mithor re(fueste<l their decision, ComicjI- 
le would not make the request. Still Richelieu insisted, and 
so .strongly, thyt (Jorneille could not but actjniesce. The 
lenmed hufly fulfilled their Uisk, and it w'as jnvhably frojn feai’ 
of the iniuish?r lhat tlieir venlict leant more to the liide of 
bhnuc than that of praise. But the poet knew by t!u3 time 
Ills own strength, The ‘*Chr* was tbilowedhy “ Horace” and 
'* Ihdycucic.” and *‘Pom|K:e” ‘*;mdCinnu*’ audthoughperliapa 
in thesis plays there w;is Munething wanting of the boldness, 
and careless vigour of tho “ Cid,” yet they were quite worthy 
to be iiceounto<{ nrodnetions of the H:imo author. But they 
M*ero tlie last of Coriieille'5 i)lays ihatsiistaiiie^j his reputation, 
lie survived for many years, and did not lay aside his pen till 
he wAs past seventy, but his genius did not anew itself ch|uhI to 
this prolonged eflbrt. Forcible linos, and well eonce ived scimes 
occur ill fdinost every one of his works, but the uuister jijiirlt 
which could animate a whole dnuoa seems to Imvi' doparttHl. 

He luTuself bitterly lamented the loss of fame : not tliat he 
ever ceased to be famous, hut Ids fame rented in tho past and 
this galled him. It mvaxs a trial for a man who wrote u play 
almost every year, that lie should hear nothing praise<l that 
he had written witliin twenty years, and Corneille’s mind was 
at once sensitive and proud. Voltaire indeed regrets the want 
of pride he displayed! in the humble supplications and dedica* 
tions he addressed to the Cardbial. To be humble to the 
great man was in his eyes a mere matter of business. It winie 
as a matter of course to him: it was a part of the tuonners of 
the age in wiiich he lived. He live<l on Rielielieu s bounty, 
and thought of no disgrace. In return he was Richelieu's 
most humble servant/* And he, and every one of liis con- 
tenipoPcuies would have laughed at, if iuileed he could have 
understood, the feelings which mmie Voltaire mourn over tho 
servile uses to which was sometimes devoted 

“ Tame fpii crayonna 
L’fune dll grand Pom pee et Pesprit de Cinna/* 

It is impossible to say to what heights the genius of Cor^ 
neille migut not have soared, or to guess the beauties to which 
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he might have led the way, hnd ho boldly abandoned himself, 
to the inspiration of his son]. But Hhough he was not tlie 
man to quail before an attack^ he sought security by quitting 
dangerous paths. He sjuv tlie love ox Chiraeiio in the ‘‘ Ciil** 
treated as soniothing monstrous aud ahsiinl. T}ieu<'eforw 4 rd 
he hesitated to paiirt the weakness of the heart. He devoted 
himself to depicting its strength. He made the resisting not 
the yielding heart the subject of all Ids dramas; and thus 
shut himself out from thehal&of man. And ns admiration 
is the sentiment especially awakened by heroic rovistance, ad- 
munition beonmo, the favorite passion oi Corneillo. 

Boilean and V^oltaire unite in rejeetinf^ admiration from the 
number of tragic |>a.ssions; hut this is perhaps an opinion dic¬ 
tated by the same criticism which lia^ held love to be the to- 
pic on which of all others, the plot of great dramas ouglit to 
turn. Love is the only passion, whicli is felt in a decree by 
all, in intensity by u few, and which all, or almo4 all. Hatter 
themselves they could feel intensely, if occHNion were given. 
It tljerefore has an interest which appeals to tlie [>er^oiial 
and private history of each of the audien<*e. But the drama 
is apt to degenerate into triviality and vulgarity wlum it looks 
too much to personal intere’^ts. Admirutiou is a high faculty 
of which the use is a plcasui'e. But us real every-duy life of- 
Tel'S but little to ailiulre, the stage naturally offers a world in 
which something to excite tlie dormant faculty may be pre- 
seutial. The mind, released from the pursuit of indivaliml 
interest««, gives itself up to speculative combinations, and thus 
pro[)ares tor man one of the most lively, pleasures he can taste. 
Admiration is the enthusiasm of virtue. It hear us away till we 
become in iuiagiuation tliat w'hicli we admire. We rise to 
the heiglit we contemplate. It is not the greatness, it is not 
the virtue of the old Horace which seems to bear us aloft. It 
our own greatness; our OAvn high courage. It is that senti¬ 
ment, which too often buried in real life beneath the weight of 
selHshness or circiiinstance, here plays in the free sphere of 
the imagination, and attains without effort, that elevation which 
hi the last degree of happiness, our feelings can give us. There 
is no one capable of appreciating the sublime beauties of Cor¬ 
neille who can fail to feel what admiration can do for tlie 
soul of man, when he witnesses the representation of any 
of Corneillo*s dramas. He is raised to a height, at which 
uo low idea can any longer reach him. He finds no expres¬ 
sion trivial. Kven woinis aud phrases beneath the style of 
dignified noetry borrow a kind of dignity from the spirit 
that breaUies tfirough thorn. 
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But the hrilliant covering certainly veils some defects. In 
order to arrive at tliat invincible force of soul, which makes 
all bead before it, it is necessary to bQ absolutely separated 
from all else that enters into the composition of human nature. 
£very thought must be loit of alt that, which, in real life 
alters the shape of this ideal grandeur, dreamt of only by the 
imagination as possible, when it isolates it from the other 
affections, and so fpr^ets all that renders it so seldom realized. 
To this isolation the imagination) of Corneillo willingly aban¬ 
doned itself. Tlie lofty character of his inventions derived 
support from his inexperience of life. Just ^ in his own life 
lie never fhoiight for an in^^tant of exhibiting those actionn 
which lie extols so much in liis heroes, and laughed at the 
proposal of a rival to settle a literary dilference with tlie 
sword, so in the conception of his heroes he introduced none 
of tlie ideas which he carried into ordinary IKii. Corneillo 
did not occupy himself with the observation of nature, llo 
gnesf^cd whut nature in a few rare instances would show 
Itself. His imaginution by itself grouping together a few traits 
of the simjiluat character, enabled liiiu to com}ios6 a sort of 
model being, moved bv one single impression, and borne iu 
one single direction. It did not enable him tu point oppo« 
sites, and unite contnulictioiis. 

It w'us thus that he formed an absoluto idea of the force 
of soul which might be iinlifferently excited, for crime, or 
virtue, patriotism or treachery. And it wn» thus also that 
too exelusivoly engrossed with the particular situation lie was 
describing, he omitted dio.xe ofljuncts, necessary to complete 
the outline, if liis picture was to bo a trutlithl representation. 
He could not even see when he wus hurried info ideas of a 
painful and perhaps ridiculous character. Ho devotes him¬ 
self entirely to the subject of the raomenf. Cliim(ine, the 
daughter, culling for vengeance on her father’s murderer, seeing 
as if she had nover known what love meant. Cliimiine, the 
mistress of Rodrigue, loves so tenderly and passionately that wo 
should expect she would foi^et her father as easily ns Des- 
demona did. In the same way, the personages of Corneilles 
dramas enunciate maxims of the most op|iosite tendency, 
and all in terms of the most uudoubting eonfidonce. Por- 
haps it is this which has won him the admiration of so iiiauy 
men of illustiuous names. The only poet tliat Napoleon 
cared for besides Ossian was Corneille. Amhitioin and im¬ 
perious men have been almost surprised to find sc aliments 
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tliey hardly would avow to themselves stated by a great poet 
as indisputable truths. Livie, for in.stance suys 

Tous ces crimes d’etat qii’on fait pour la couronne • 

JiC ciel nous eu absout alors qii’il nous la donue ; 

Et dans te saere rang, uu sa tuveiir I’a niis, 

Le passe devient juste, et Tavenir peniiis. 

Enough of Corneille’s countrymen have since his time com¬ 
mitted “■crimes tl’etat” to make thisdoctiinea very acceptable 
one. Tlie Marechal do Grammont used to say “Corneille 
is the breviary of kings”. IVobably kings like u breviary that 
Hatters their prejyulices as muci^As subjects do. 

If the circnmHUmoes arc really such as to demand great¬ 
ness of soul, C<*rnpille’s hero walks in an atmosphere that 
seems imtiirul to him, but if an exhibition ufjiowcr is senroely 
waiTiinted by the sifiiatinn in which the hero is phu'cd, we 
feel that tliere is something <lis|m>portu>nate and iilaiost re- 
pnlsivo in the energy displayed. Again in order to defend 
their course, in or(l{‘r to gj»ln this ground on which alone they 
know how to stand, Ihe cliaractiirs of Corneille’s jdays make 
speeches in a strain of clo»i> but rather heavy I'oasoniiig which 
diuiinish ooiisideiably the interest wo should feel if we could 
but leap to a coiicliision that they were in the right. And 
lastly even the truth at niiich Corneille espeibiliy aimed, 
w’as a truth finit belonged more to the age in which be lived 
tliaii to human nature. The hanmgues of Ids heroes, boast¬ 
ing of what tlioy bad done and could tlo, belonged in reality 
to the I’reneh gentloiiiaii of the 17th century : and tlie love 
which is detected in some at least of the tragedies of Corneil¬ 
le, is a duty rather tlian a passion; a kind of servitude into 
which it is ngreeahle and honorable to fall, hut which hinds 
the victim to an enforced obedience to a number of arbitrary 
rules, and inipo'es on him the fulHimeiit of a mtmber of ar¬ 
bitrary tA-ks. Men loveil in this way in the days of Madame 
de Maintenon but if they luid so loved wlien the world was 
younger, Troy would never have fallen, and Antony would 
never have tlmown away an empire for a sudle. 

The Classical drama tlien pj-escin.*! ns with a world limited, 
but, to a cei-tain extent, complete. It aims at conveying a 
single impression by the exiienditure of the fewest possible 
means. Its tendency is to eliminate all that is not strictly 
neceisary. Hence its subjocHon to criticism and rules of art. 
And hence too it has become the favorite of a cultivated peo¬ 
ple. It is possible to pronounce with but little hesiUitiou ia 
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what if oiTends, and bow far it fulfil.^ tlio laws laid down for 
iu guidance. It thus n'lfuiros, or at least allow s, the jn esence 
of critics as well ua spectators. It ileuityuls too, somellung of 
cultivation to be able to tnnisjwrt flie luind into scones so 
unlike ordinary life. And thus both in whut it allows and 
in what it exacts it appeals to a cultivated titvte. While the 
Romantic drama sees and appreliends tlie thread that really 
connects the shifliyg and tangled events ot hutnan life, tlio 
Classical drama shows how a coticeivablo conjunction of events 
and men may Iw maddt4>exhihitllt|jiiiiprvssion of one great idea. 
To men of Knglisli tastes and Ktiglish educations, it is hardly 
IKisHible that tliO attraction of the Taller should rival those of 
the former. It is absurd to compare systems so dillorent with 
a view to pronounce on their rivul merits. But if we uro 
overaw‘c<l by the great name of Sliakcsj>enrc, and have de- 
liglitofl from our youth in his wild and varied beutities, we 
must remeuilwr tliut the Classical drama bears in its front 
the name of Corneille, ami liaa obtained tlie almost exclusive 
adniiration of the nation which lias for two hundred years 
led tlm literature of Europe. 

London^ Auijnai 1852. 
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Otiom DifOf rogat &c 

Hor Lid: JI. Cxnu: 16* 

For ease the harass’d Fonjdar prayn 
When crowded courts, in sultry duys, 

Exhale the noxiouH fomc; 

Wliile poring o’er lf»c case, he hears 
ITic lengthen’d IJe, mid doubts ami fears 
The culprit’s tiimidooui. 

For easOi for ease he coostaut sighs, 

Invokes tlio moon and starry skios 
'J'o Ifiiul their friendly liglit, 

That no dacoit his |>eace iiivude. 

Nor biirghir ply his l>oring truilo 
v^ccur’d by gloomy night. 

But all bis plans and toils can ne’er 
Fulfil bis hopes, his wishes dear, 

For ever and anon 

The daring crime, the affray, the tbefl^ 

'rho wail of those of all bcrolV, 

Keep pouring ceaseless on. 

Yot all the numerous ills amoi<g 
TImt foil his plans, Ins purpose strong 
itoinain unshaken still ^ 

'rhe consciousness of trutlf and zeal, 

And labor for the public weul, 

A solace sweet instil. 

Then why uneasy should he bo, 

Or hope e’er |iei*t*ect peace to see 
Unmixed with vice or crime, 

For evil, passions shall prevail, 

And with their train nian^s race assail, 

Till Ileavon’s eternal time* 
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Travellers to a country and taesidcnls in it, are both opt to 
full into u eunuuon nnstuke. Travellers) ibrgetting that a 
country liasu tlionsjuu) a'^ports each infliiencoil by tlio stand* 
point of tiio observer (if we may borrow a word from the 
ticrinnn) attbet to give a coiuplote view, when the real fbet 
19, tiuit they can only reprex^nt it in the ri>j>ecls of which 
they are capable of iinlghig. 'Jliis has lH?eu very obsorvahlc 
ill accounts of the United States. People have gone to Ame* 
rica for a few months niu! liavo retunieil fully prepared to 
give their opinions not only on the scenery or Hio socu*fy, or 
the towns or the shops or the nnhvuyH or the roads, hut on 
every question of social and political science, on the whole 
phenomena of the national system, and the general working 
of ropnhlicun institutions. ()ut of this has arisen the ludU 
crons spectacle of (..'ap tain Marry att dictating on points of social 
iihilosophy, and Mrs. Trollope as^nlnillg the churaeter of ur- 
liitress iti matters of taste ami fashion. Harvey Tackett tells 
an amusing nnecdoto lieariiig upon the subject in tliis country. 
** l1io subject of Indian Land Revenue,'' he says “at tlie 
same time that it is one of the greatest import unco, is ouo 
of ilie greatest lUtficulty. There is an old anecdote well 
known in India, of a French traveller, who liuvirtg run 
over the L^ist, arrived at Calcutta for embarkation to 
Europe. His hook was ready,—all lie l)ud seen and all lie 
imagined he had sjen, atHfurately desicribed. For Iiidian 
travellers, from Eintiiu Roberts to Jacqucinont, corndder 
themselves authorized to descril^e scenes as from actual 
obbervation, if chance has taken tliein within three hun¬ 
dred miles of the spot. The only tiling wanting w*us an ac* 
count of the Revenue System. I3y cluinco ho mot, on the 
eve of his doparturu, Mr. Holt MKckeuzle at a dinner party, 
was intro<luced ami preferred his rcnpiest, tlnit Monxeur 
Mackenzie tvouhl aceonl him the favour of ten miimtos’ con¬ 
versation to explain the Revenue Svstem of India, and thus 
enable him to complete his book, ^ oir* Mackenzie is reported 
to have replied, * 1 have been employed on tJie Revenue 
System of India for the last tliirty ycar^, and do not yet un. 
derstaud it myself.'* 

But if travellers liavo their fiiiilts, i*esidents in a country 
have theirs also. They are apt to attach a far too great va¬ 
lue to their knowledge of the vernacular language ujid local 
habits, to forget that the niist of familiarity is often nearly as 
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thick as that of ignorance^ and that the very minute acquaint 
tance witli portions of a country, of yhich they are so proud, 
is likely to incapacitate them forjudging fairly of tlie whole 
country. We tliink this an excellent romai'k of Mr. Mill. 

Ah no fact U more certain, no none is of more iniportunce, 
in t)io science of human nature than tliis; tliat the powers of 
oliservHtion, in every individual, are exceedingly limited ; and 
that it is only by combining the observations of a mnnber of 
individuals, that a competent knowledge of any extensive sul>- 
Ject cun over i>G actpiired. Of so exUuisivo and complicated 
a scene as India, bow smuil a portion would the whole peri¬ 
od of bis life enable uny man to observe/' 

Residents in tliis country then must check the feeling 
winch would prompt them to exclaim, VVliat can people 
in London know about Indiabecause there is no reusoii 
why people In ixmdon should not be in eveti a better position 
forjudging of Indian atfairsthan residents thuin.se] ves. 

ljut tliis always sn))poses that the people in London take 
the trouble to study the subject, )>ecuuse it is quite obvious 
that a person partially acquainted with India, as a resident 
must he, cannot fail to know somewliat more than a critic 
who hsis neither visited nor enquired about the country. Now 
yre tliink we have some ground of ooinplalnt against London 
writers on India in this resiK>ct; we do not complain of the 
ohliquiW of their judgements, we do nut charge Ihom witlt 
want of^candour, nor lately can wq upbraid tlieiu with indiffer¬ 
ence; we simply say this, that it is mciunbcnt upon every 
person entering on u discussion to previously take average 
trouble in neqiminting himself with the facts of tlie case. 

Sometimes tlie disregard of facts to which wo refer, arises 
from the writer determining to generalize from particulars. 
Thus it has be<?n well said by a writer in the Calcutta lie view 
(generally understood to be Mr. John Tliornton of the Reve¬ 
nue Board,) ** If the fiklitor of the Spectator wisliesto prove 
that it is the pressure of the Government revenue, which pre¬ 
vents the supply of cottoir to the Bnglisb market, he draws 
his conclusions from asserttoii.s of Bombay inurchants, which, 
whether true or not as regards that presiaency, are certainly 

Jones, with 
similar way. 

When discussing the nature of ryot rents in India, and lament¬ 
ing that Sir Thomas Munro's acivico to reduce those rents in 
certain parts of the Madras Territory was not complied with, 
he seems to have been totally unaware that, in the larger and 
richer portion of our Eastern Empire, the (^vemment is no 


quite inapplicable to Beugal. Even Professor 
his peculiar means of information, has erred in a 
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longer the sole landlord; flic ngiicnltural management now 
rests with other proprietors, whose interest in the soil has 
been created hy tlie liuiitatiun of the [nihlic demand; and 
that the amount of rentpiid by the actual cultivators, where 
not limited hy special circuuistauces, is regulated by natural 
causes, with which the revenue (Mid to the state has no con* 
nexion/’ 

But soiuetiincSj too, wo fear wo must believe, this disregard 
of facts arUes from a eareloss|iess as* to thoir invosfigutlon, 
from a suporticial glahco at statistical information, which of 
all information is the most likely to mislead if not colla¬ 
terally exatrune<l, and from the contemptuous idea that tllo 
rude and (n*inutive state of Indian InstitiitjoiiH can presentno 
difHcuItics which a I«oudon mind, Hconstomed to almtruser 
home (piestions, cannot intuitively unravel. 

We have rentl M'ith pain a recent article in the Ej( miner 
newspaper on Indian Salaries. We say witli pain, because 
we conshlor tlie subject a very important one, nu<l when an 
inHnontial journal treats that siibieet in a way wdiich is open 
to immedmlo refaction, we thiiiK the sul)ject is so much the 
likely to Ite tlioronghly canvassed before the Select Cum- 
'mitfee ot the House of Coniuions. 


Every sultject, nfiectiiig the tinancos of this country must 
he one of great importance. We do not agree >vith Mr. 
Cumpljoll when he says After all, the important (question 
in considering any administration U this simple one, dues the 
country pay An lulmiiiistnition luiist he judged i\s to how 
it carries out the object for which it was mstitiite<i, coftsidei'- 
intj its means of doing so. But it is certainly true that no 
Government whicli U crippled for money can fully and eftec- 
lively carry out the ends of its oxbtenee. 

And the iiiianml aflkirH of a country must I>e of groat im¬ 
portance, wlien the state of its revenues ch»]»endsKo much as 
they do here—on the nrospecisof peace, and partially,on so 
precarious an item ns the Opium. 

A comparison hetweeii die civil cliarges of this country and 
those of the United Kingdom, witli wliich the writer in tlie 
Examiner commences, w e think useless: lK}cau>e the simple 
fact tlmt the jiopulatiun and extent,of India is bO iiinch great¬ 
er and the revenues so much less than thost) of the United 
Kingdom at once disturbs the uaralloL 

That the civil charges in India however are very high, that 
is, far higher than they nco<l he, there can be little doubt. 

The writer assigns as the causes, the multiplicity of super¬ 
fluous governments, and the monstrons redundancy of salaries. 
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We ag)*ee partially as to the first cause, but we shall only 
touch upon the salanes at present. 

He says “ A civil^olficer of tlie Indian Government the 
.very day he aiTives iu India, U put on the pay of a Lieute¬ 
nant Colonel of Her Majesty's infantry who may have l)eeu 
in the army for five and twenty years, who njay have done 
the state sotne service, in the five dificront divisions of the 
globe, and wlio most probably, ban paid tlie sum of 6,000iJ 
for bis various Commissions,^ while our civil and youtliful 
aspirant, perhaps not more tlmn eighteen, has pnid nothing at. 
all, hut his passage-money and a bow to an Indian Director/* 

On this only one remark is necessary,—the young civilian 
does not receive one third of the salary of the Queen s Lieut.- 
Coloiu'l in India. 

From the youthful Civil Ofiicor the writer suddenly passes 
to file Governor General. 25,<KXW a year certainly is a great 
deal and must have beemed a rise in the world, with u ven* 
gounco, for utir good Laiixl o* Coekpeii. But if it was nhso- 
Infcly all he received, we scarc<dy think it too much lor tho 
olKce as it is at present constituted. ^VhetUer it should bo so 
constituted is another question. 

But tlie worst of it is, that 25,000€ a y<'ar is well known 
to be only about two thinls of what tho salary really is worth ; 
there arc u variety of little matters of the nature t>f wlmt in 
tlie pantry are called pcrquisiti^s. 

8 o too there docs weni something most anoinalons in the 
eirounistaiiee of the Comxnander-in-Cliief receiving }0,000.€a 
year for sitting at a lioard, where he never does sit, tind tor 
giving counsel which he never does give. Hut if tliis were 
taken from him, his position with resp<?ct to other dignitaries 
woidd oovtainly re<|uirc that his military salary slioiild be 
higher, say 10,00()jf instead of fi,000£. 

The Counsellors arc uiidonhtodly over-paid, six thousand a 
month would ho ample, mid indeed vtjvv handsoino. 

We do not agree with the w riter in tho Kivminer, that the 
Judicial Establishment is at all ovor-paul, though we certainly 
think it is a great deal too large. 

It is too large—by the Queen’s Courts, in our humble opi- 
iiion, and we yet hofie to, live to see the day, when these 
ludicrous anomulies will be finally done away with. 

'I'lie Ecclesiaistieal Establishment, if it U once granted that 
such a thing is necessary or desirahlo, cannot be found fault 
with oil the grouml of expense, and wli«t a vapid little bit of 
sneering this is, Tlie first bishon was apjidinted near forty 
year ago, but what progress these oishops and ministers hare 
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yet made towards the conversion of the Heathen is not 
known. In the language of tlie House of Commons^ they 
hiive not “ reported progj*Gbs” though they take Jcave 
to sit.*’ • 

llio CliapIalnA have notli'ng to do with the lieathen and 
weVe never inteiuled to Ciirry out missionary work ; in fact in 
some places they could not do it, without neglecting their 
own duties. 

The Cl^nplain in chaise of a European regiment, for in¬ 
stance, Ims plenty of work to uo amongst the fiends of his 
own color, without troubling him^elf about ‘ outside bar¬ 
barians’. 

But let all men fsten to this paragraph. The reward 
of Indian Civil Service, w o have now to a<ld, is by no means 
in proporlion to the dignity, impuHatice, <iifKcnlty or respon- 
sihnity of tlio functions to be discharged, Imt proceeds on tlie 
prijici|d(} that every oHice, whatsoever its natujo, shall be w ell 
paid or over-paid. Jlie most vulgar and the most dignified 
duties are as near as prncticuble rewarded alike. 'Jhus tlie 
Judges^of the Supreme Appellate Jnrisdictions of Jfengul 
have saturios of G,2<K)i^, and the Cominissloners of the Laud 
Tax huvo exactly iliesamo sum. This is about as decent and 

f roper *as if w e were to \my our Commissioner^ of Custom or 
niand lievemic the same salanos ns we do the Judges of 
Westminster Hall. A Secretary of state is pai<l the same 
as a Coninusvioiior of the Salt and Opium Monopolies, and 
an Anilnibsador 200i: a ye;ir Ics.h than a Monopoly Agent, 
A chief Proviucial Judge lia.s 3,80<)JE a year, and a Collector 
of excise and Land Tstx exactly the same." Now all of this 
18 misrepresentation ond a great deal of it untrue. We will 
pass over verbal niistukes, ^Hl suppose by the * Commis¬ 
sioners of Land 3’ax^ are meant the Board of Revenue, and 
we will suppose * Ainba$*^dors' to mean Resident^. 

The Residents’ salaries differ according to the importance 
of the place at wliicli they i^akle, and some Residents^ salaries 
are farliigher than that of any CommissioDer of Salt or Opium. 

A chief provincial Judge has always a higher salary 
than a Collector, and in these provinces there is no separate 
office of Collector } it is always associated witli tiiat of Magis¬ 
trate. 

There is not the most distant analogy between a member 
of our Sudder Board and a Commissioner of Inland Revenue 
at home. The Inland Revenue Commissioner does not cor-' 
respond to any functionary out here, but bis office most re¬ 
sembles that of TebsUdar. 
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We need not remind our readers that all the difficult ques** 
tions arising out of our settlements ^nd of the intricate tenures 
in this country come under the cognizance of the Revenue 
Board. 

Our Comniiasioners of Customs have a great deal of patron¬ 
age in their hands, and the Office is tisually held by men * of 
standing, we do not know that the s;i!ary is excessive. What 
is the excessive scorn in the exjiresmori ^‘monopoly agent?** 
Pray what is tlie President of the Board of Control? 

Ciirloiif^ly enough the writer has said notliing uhoiit the 
Commissioners of Revenue and Police, and there, we think 
was an opening for something to be said. We do not 
think they are too highly paid, eonsi<loring the power which 
is given them, but what a very anomalous office theirs is. If 
they exert tlieir power, they harass and hamper their sufior- 
(linates in the execution of their duly, if they do not interfere, 
their appointment subsides into a sinecure. ?Cow for another 
passage curiously incorrect. Although the members of t)ie 
uovcrniuonts of Madras and Bombay are not paid so liigtdy 
as tho^e of Bongnl, the subordinate Inncttonanes are equally 
well (>ald; and the [principle of the hkpialisation of emolument 
through all manner of de|Hirtmonts, from the Kxrise to the 
Secretariat of state, equally prevails. The l,tH)OX a year pen¬ 
sions of the twenty-two yours* service in Ijidia, a consider¬ 
able portion of wliicli is an apprenticeship and a large portion 
subordinate service, applies alike to every fujicrioiiury, from 
a small collector of lAuid-tox and excise on 2800j£ a year up 
to an Indian Counsellor on 10,(KX)Jt.’* 

The commentary on tins is that the pension is not 1,000£ 
but 500.£ a year, that it is not given for service at all, but for 
twenty two years* thrifty habits, which thrifty habits are in¬ 
voluntary, This sounds strange, but the strangeness is in 
the theory of the Fund \ the foct is exactly as we have 
stated. 

To the next sentence we have no answer; it is painfully 
true, and In sorrow we shall transcribe it without remark. 

“ Let us now see how tlie Indians are served. There are 
100, 000, 000 of tliem and perhaps in all India there may 
be 40,000 Fiiglishillen. We begin by remarking that the 
condition of the Indians, as to public employment, has of late 
years been considerably ameliorated. As ameliorated I hen, 
the following are examples of their pecuniary rewards. Tliere 
are three classes of native judges, and their respective salaries 
are ns follows: fi22£, 30(x£, and 134£ a year. The Inghost 
ot iliese draws just ont^Unth of the salary of a judge oi the 
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highest tribunal, being an Englisikman. The second receives 
one-twelfth part of the salary of a provincial Englisli judge. 
The third lo^s than one-twentieth part of what is paid to an 
English provincial judge/’ • 

If this passage hud appeared alone and in capitals, we 
conid only have rejoiced ; hut we fear it comes in amidst so 
much that is cai'elcss and declamatory, that it will attract no 
attenti<nj. 

Our own opinion about Siilaries is, that reform is noec^Siiry 
n^re in floiug away with otKcdVs ilmii in lessening the emo¬ 
luments aUachod to them. An llOTle^t ol>server cannot say 
that lie sees any class living in extnivHgance in this country, 
wlio live within their incomes, nor any retiring on large for¬ 
tunes, and tliis is a fair test of whether people arc over paid 
or not, Vou cannot cx|)e<!t jkcople of any station or ocluca** 
tion (o ooine out to this country, for the mnte ronninerafioii 
wliich their services niiglit ooinuuind at home. At the siiine 
time we admit tliut the s«daries, es|aN^ially the Inghor civil 
salaries arc inuniticent iind hundsome, but in our u[uuiou. with 
the exci^ptioii of iIkw) of the Ooiinsolloiv, not too much so. 
A ootapuri^un of Indian salurics witli honin ones, U as unfair 
as to compare tiie social position of p<Hiple in India with that 
of the corresponding grades at home. Fancy an Attorney in 
a haromdic, an ICti-ign with a wife, or u clergyniun kei^ping 
two or tliroo uion servants. You would sooner fall in with 


a dead exciseman, than any one of the .<>0 anomalies at home, 
but they aro roiiunon enough out bore. 

But we must admit that as the higher civil appointniont) 
are liandsouiely paid, The foolish old system of seniority 
motion sliould he doue away. If you pay a long price, you 
ought to have the host article, ana none but the i>est men, by 
analogy, should be [da(*ed in positions which are ox|KMJslvel^ 
endowed. The real way to lessen the drain of the civil 
charges on the revenue in to lm> uwuy tho unnecessary offices. 
We believe tliat the supreme Courts might l>e HhoUshed with¬ 
out the least disadvantage to tlie country, and we believe (thia 
is gross heresy, so w'e l»ad l>etter lie ijuick about saying it) 
that the State Church estohlishinent might be done away with, 
and still spiritual ministrations in no wuy be crippled. 

These two reforms to begin with, would make a very consi« 
derable Ui Here nee in the civil charges. 
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BY 

-A MIDDLE AGED GENTLEMAN OF UNCERTAIN TEMPER. 


I was re^din^ a favorite Iiook of mine the otlier day> and 
one wliich nhoiild be in the library of all young ludio?^, yele- 
ped “ Metuou*s of the literary* Ladies of England from t^o 
commencement of the hist Century'* by Mrs. JilHoori, and 
published in 1848, when my^eyefell upon the following pas- 
snge in a sketch of tiie chunmtor and life of Mrs. Oraiit of 
Ijiiggan, “ Pleasing us are her published works, it is said 
that Mrs. Grant's convcrssuional powers wore even still more 
iittnu'tJYO, her information on every subject combining vrilli 
hot* imironu checrfuliioss and ennanimity, to make her society 
very delightful. There w^is a dignity and sedate ness, united 
with cousiderahlo sprightliness and vivacity in her con versa* 
tion, wdiicli rondored it highly interesting, and withal, it was 
go uitaliectod and natur.d, and seemed to emanate from her 
well-stored mhul with so little etfort, that some of her most 

f wofuund and judicious remarks, as well as her liveliest sal* 
ies, appeared ns if they Inul been struck oif at the moment, 
without any previous rcHection. The natural simplicity of 
her mind and an entire freedom from attempts at displiv, 
soon nmfle tlie youngest person wdth wlioiii she conversed, 
feci in the presence of a friend." This is certainly a delight¬ 
ful pictuni 5 hut hark ! I hear the voice of .some angry reader 
crying out, ‘^Wliu was Mrs* Grant of Laggan?" I am of an 
auiiahle disposition and will not refer them to the book for an 
answer. Mrs. Grant wns a Scotch lady, the wife ot a Minis¬ 
ter in the established Church of that country. Left a widow 
at 4G years of age, utterly destitute, and with a family of eight 
children, she had in the autumn of her existence to fight 
over again as it were the battle of life. Gifted with an inde¬ 
pendent and courageous spirit she cheerfully betook her¬ 
self to her task ; and happily being possessed of considerable 
literary talents, she acqnu*ed by their exercise the means of 
providing for the W'ants and education of her furnily, and a 
justly deserved reputation. In Edinburgh her society was 
courted by the towns people and strangej*s, and her friendship 
sought by the most eminent persons of the day; amongst 
whom tiuiy be enumeruteil the celebrated Duchess of Gor¬ 
don, Sir W. GruDt, Lord Jeffery, Mr. Mackenzie, Sir Wal- 
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ter Scott, Mrs. Homans and a liost of others. She lived to a 
vory old a^o and died she had lived, l^onored and res})ect- 
ed hy alt who had tlie pleasure of her aequaiiitunco. 

The pa«isaga which I have niiotod, st‘t mo a thinkinjj of 
old times and the old country, of taiuiliar faces and the haj)* 
which Mlrrontitls an English tiro side, of evonliigs at 
Come, Ko ditlhront from evcniiigs spent in India, and of the 
very unfavorable contrast which Anglo Indian SociiMy pre- 
Hi^uts to that ill wtiich most of ns were accustomed to move, 
p^inally 1 could not help wi.hiftg that a few such uoinen as 
Ml*'-. OiMiif ol' Lai^uii were to Ih* met with in this our land 
of exile. Here was a lady, who from thotime that slie sprung 
into uouumdioo<l until slie had reacheil the age of sevoiity 
ami upwards, mixuig much in so<uety, lived courti^d nu<l luU 
njire<l for lini* virtues, talents and conve^^atk>luil jiowors, the 
delight of h(*r friiunls, clianning alike tlio voiing and 
old, and taking her ))roper place iutho world of mtelljgerieo, 
as the 0 (|ual and tittirig comp.mio:i of in.iii. Are such 
women to In* found in India ^ luiseweovon a moderate supply 
of clever and h.gidy educatHl women amongst ns to give au 
higlier tone to the conver •;>tIon,.h:dhl.<, and tiioiights of flio 
men f It must he adiiilUtsl that such women arc ram 
ill India, and seldom apprc»i*ia!ed wh(>u they do mix ia 
the worhl ^ they arc "'caviare to the genorah" 

‘‘ our time is frivolously passiHl hi our visit i, our fUMinlal 
broiiglit from fliirty miles distant, mir titllo tatfli*, our 
810-5, lair aiidihle whi'ipors and secrets wldcJi every hoily 
knows.'* d’liU was said in 1752 uml verily there is notliing 
new under the sun. fl'ho remark applies w'illi similar force 
to our Indian society in 18^y2, with the ndditionul o)).serva^ 
tion that the men in and out of season talk their own peculiar 
“shop.” Civilians aniojig-t tlieuiselves deal chieliy in Cut- 
cherry and DoniH funds. Military men in regnuenlal mat¬ 
ters, the Clergy are ever discussing the suhjoct of allow¬ 
ances, and the Doctors who in all other parts of the world 
but India, arc mostly very plc.'isunt follows, in tlii.s country 
not only smell of, hut talk, feel and tliink of nothing hut tlie 
hospital. Now why is all this ^ It simply arises from the 
unfortunate fact that the women in India are so generally 
inferior to men in point of education ami years. Mark tins, 
I do not say that they are inferior in point of natural ability, 
Isini]dy take my stand upon this that they are under or not 
euthciently educated and have not enjoyed the inestimable 
privilerige of any extended ncquaintance with English refine¬ 
ment and manners. Ou the contrary the younger poition 
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of the fnlr resident in the Ea^t, step out from the school 
room on board one of Green’s ships and land in India totally un<* 
fit for the companionship of men of thought or feeling. It can 
not be collected that youngs such very young ladies should 
have any sympathy with the thiiikitig part of the communi¬ 
ty i conversation in the sleeping apartments of a ladies’ board¬ 
ing school forbids any such supposition. Agaii^ most men 
nuirry in this country, or if they do so at home, the choice 
fulls upon very young women. (This is a remarkable fact, but 
culpable of statistical proof. I'^prcsuine however that it arises 
in a great measure from the number of young couples who 
make up the sum of Indian Society. 'Tlie iiigeuioufl may specu« 
late on t)ie subject and send the result of their labor to the 
Edltx^' of LedUe for the writer of this paper—post puid.) 

But even if a man on furlough succeeds in making a pru¬ 
dent match and brings out with huu a sensible aiul well 
educated wonmu u.s [lis wife, what happens ? The lady 
huds herself settled down in some st^Uiou witimut any amongst 
her many female acquaintances of whom she can make a 
friend, or in wljom she can find a congenial companion. 81m 
is driven to associate more with the clever men who may be 
abqut her ; these are gonenilly members of a class^ and being 
class men are too much a<ldicted to discuss their mat¬ 
ters. The conversation of one woman however sensible and 
agreeable is not suiHcieiit to overc^ome this temptation. She 
gives up the task of ondoavoring to act or talk I'easonably, in 
despair. She is unassisted by the uiitliinkiug girls, and 
w'oiuen about her, and abandons the hope of reforming 
Indian society as a bad job, and if %/ise, contents lierseu 
wdtii endeavoring to make tier own home an exception to the 
general rule. The result of the whole being, that tlie best 
ami noblest part of the men, for reluxutiou talk only to men, 
arul the ladies, demoiselles and matrons, are left for their 
amusement to the idle visits of, and ball room flirtations witli 
dissolute hopelessly dull, but vicious young men, or 

beard-lucking boys, the gloss of whose first tail-coat is still as 
freah as when it left the arti>t’s shop. All this is very bad and 
fraught with evil, but of tlie darker shades of Indian society 
it is not my province or indeed mj wish to speak. But there is 
one sad fact of which mention ought to be made, which is, 
that young people after their arriv^ in India upjieur'to dege¬ 
nerate. Surely many of us liave seen numbers of young 
ladies shortly after their arrival, and admired them chiefly 
for that native English modesty and I'eserve which shrinks 
from rude familiarity. But see those same young women a 
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yenr after in some large station, oml mark the oliange. They 
Jijive Lfcoine bold, iioi'^y and Hipfiant instead of inoiclexily, 
gentle and wellbred, they have ^ 

IloughenM to the sense and all 
The winning softness of their youtli is lost. 

Now wliat is tho reason of this? It undoubtedly must be 
attribnte<l to the early age at which yoim^ ladies are import¬ 
ed into this eoantry, unri the ubs^mee ot any thing like »ui 
Englisli Homo on their amvaP. Tlmy find in a laige sUtion, 
for iiiKtHnec, that it in not the custom in India for j^eople only 
to know those intimately with whuui they could H^sooiate ns 
friends. On tlic eontniry every bmly knows every b<»ly, 
more or )e>*;s ; there is nn underbred familiarity on all sides ; 
tho men rNliihit this in their relation with Hte woinetn and 
iht/ submit to it milMsifultngly. Of eoin'-o there are excep- 
tiorK, (lorl forbi<l that there should not bo, but wluvt 1 have 
assorte<l is generally true. I challenge contradiction. Tlio 
same {w^rnieious familiarity is seen in almll room. Tlie num¬ 
ber of v<»ung nninarried ladies is so small in most of our sta¬ 
tions, tluit the*y become ofminor importance, and it Ibllow's of 
necessity, the married women are culled upon to. dani*.e the 
whole evening. Tins the grinder |mrt do with h spirit which 
does more honor to their lieels than their hearts, and liow 
freimoully does it liapjion that the men whoso arms are en¬ 
circling tbeir waists are notorious pivlligato**, men from 
whose months, in tho absmice of t)>6other sex, u noble sentiment, 
or a j)iiro thought has never Ixicn known to find expru-siou. 
You see on the night iff u public ball, married ladies of some 
standing, dancing repeatedly, waltis after wait/., polka after 
polka w'ith tlm same jxirtner, per!laps some young buy, court¬ 
ing his ailminitioii with a freedom of manner, which nothing but 
the total neglect of nature to pnivide them with a heart can 
excuse. They do this, utterly heedless of that harm which 
they may be iloing him, that what is sport to them may be 
ruin to the opposite party, that they may be sowing in hU 
Diiud the seeds of a rank vanity, and pernicious disbelief in 
the virtue of women, nltunately to ripen into niii^chief, dis¬ 
grace and the hopeless destroction of hU earthly hopes not to 
speak of what may liefall him hereafter. Young girls on their 
arrival see this picture constaMly before their eyes, and be 
assured that they do not see it to tbeir own advantage. Two 
years’ perception ofsuch scenes leaves them as I have already 
described. There is no restraint of any kind in such a public 
society. There are no old ladies to watch the gambols of the 
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yoTinff. No hotly is old in India, The generality of us are 
ever iu the inirsuit of pleasure, whatever gaiety is got up is 
for t!ie amucement of the married ladies, not for the lew 
fi|iia>tera wiiu imiy hajipeii to re:dde in a station. There is 
no tienying liiH; even sophistry «onld lie at fault if it 
attempted to oliject to iny poHiliun. In the midst of sickness 
and tliseue^, when tlio pestilence is walking in dttrkness 
and destruction U wjwtiiig at noon day, when the natives 
are dying by tliousandi around us, tlie same giddy career of 
]»loosure is madly going on, sulfecriptioii balh^^, exjieiisive tcl£s, 
lollosv each otlier m eiulle^ss succession, but none will see tlie 
shadow on tlie wall, none will hour the rustling in tlie air 
made hy tlio wings of the Angel ofdoutli. Tho writer of this 
pa| o; hud experienied the truthufthis since his sojourn in India, 
iml let tho^o who douhi it spend a hot season in tlie hills. 1 
U.,\ u know parts of tlie country nearly dc]»opulated by tho 
ravages of cholera, Inmdreds failing on all sides, when there 
h^s been no medicine to distribute and no hospitals to receive 
tlio victims when attacked. I have known the Kiirupean in- 
habitants of u hill stuDon, when called upon to render pecunu 
ary aid on that oceiLdon for the benefit of thoso people from 
who^e exertions tlicy drew the means of sulKsistence, all but 
roUise timt aid. “Am I my brothers keeperwas the 
general fooling, if not actual expression. “ Let the Govern¬ 
ment sec to that!” Vet in tlio^ days of sorrow and trouble 
1 have been told that from six to eight hundred rupees w ere 
spent ill a night by ladies and gentlemen who call them- 
solves Cliristiiuis, in music, eating and drinking. 

buch is the school hi which die youi'/g girls who come out 
to this country are (o take the degix*o of inalviniony. The 
result is too iMiiiiful for present consideration but it is as ine¬ 
vitable as it is sorrowful to I’eflect oiu Of any permanent 
cliange fur the l^elter there is .at i>n.^nt but very little hope. 
Tlio great draw lxick to iiuprovemeut is tho absence of the old 
from oui* society ; there are uuue amongst us to exercise a 
wholesome restraint over selfishness, none to whom we can 
pay that relied imd reverence which venerable old age de¬ 
mands. We have no homes, no fiieiuls, no relations, not an 
old association tliroiighout our Indian career, lliose amongst 
U8 who have ehildivn growing up in England take no thought 
of preparing a home mr their«4^ception on arrival in India: 
they do not realize their own position, they will not admit 
that the shadows of life are lengthening in their path, and the 
sand of tlieir existence rapidly running out. They too are 
young and must be gay and their cluldren become their e<}uals 
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and impatient of control on account of that very equality. 
Married people in India must learn this lesson, tlnit a home 
must be maife for their cliildren betimes, before, long l^fore 
they arrive iu a country in which the r^iuinder of thoir life 
is to be spent. Murried people in India must leiu*n that so¬ 
ciety does not consist in meeting daily crowds of persons iu 
the hall room or on the jwmde, regarding h lioso principles 
and <lispositioustlioy can know nothing, whose solo talk and 
tlioughts are of the follies and vmiities of this life, who aro 
of tliO oui th, earthly aiid lit for^io other spljero. They nnist 
coufetruct H lio»ue even in India, and tins tliey may do hy 
devoting rhinuHelvcs more to the wants and necessities oi' the 
wretoheti l>eiiigs about them, by exercising amongst the na¬ 
tives of the comiiry those Ciiristiun virtues which wo would 
hope tliCY huvo seen exercised amongst the poor in the neigh- 
bourliooil of their English homes. 'I'lioy nin?ii busy tliem- 
selvos cspoHally in ruidng that r>ice whose oxistenco is a blot 
on the EuglLsh name from 1 he degraded slate in winch a very 
]ur<^e pro(mrtion are sunk. I aliude to the lowest order of 
Kurasiuus, w ho, in my opinion, are in a state infinitely worse 
than that of tim native conmiiiuity. Outcasts from tw'o 
jjocieties, Jiiiglish and Native, disregunled even by the more 
prosperous of their ova\ onler, they exist aurongst a per 
pctual sliumc anrl disgrace to Christianity. Their restoration 
has been all hut loft to ilomau Catholic Priests and 
ofMcrrv. Iu some quarters indeed pruisovorthy exertions 
to efiect this object have been made fur years, unJ of euni'se 
my observations will not apply to them, but they are excep¬ 
tions to the prevailiu}^ jiiattention uJid cul|)able negligence 
on this subject tlinuighout the greater i»art of India. Social 
life must bo ma<ie more domestic; we must not l)o called to. 
gether by twenties and tliirties to eat unwholesome hennatU 
cally-senle<l meut^ or drink wines that never saw Alsm^e 
or the Rhine and to spend an evening in prosaic atiffnesa and 
flunkey-liko atfeti Juuae upon self-iinagiiio I groat people. 
But «'e must meet for the purpose of conversing ration¬ 
ally and cheerfully as a relaxation after the bu^nese of 
the day,—for the sake of hearing ami talking of what is 
doing in the world around us with a view to mi lighten and 
benefit the brotlierliood of man and restore the created to the 
image of the Cixiator. We must think less of ourselves and 
more of mankind. Our sympathies must not bo with little 
Pedlington alone, but witli the broa<l worki around us. Above 
all, our homes must be Dnulehaliitations of healthy enjoyment ; 
they must not be abandooetl for excitement aoroad. Tlie 
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English wi/b must not allow the hand wliich in other days 
aiKl another climate was skilibl in pro<lucing sounds of har« 
luony or guiding the inagic pencil, to forget its cunning. 
The accoTTi piishmeats obtained ut so great an expense at home 
luubt not be thrown adde abroad, llie habits of reserve 
which good breeding imposes in England must not be lightly 
thrown aside in India. Disappointment In expectations re¬ 
garding the East, the sense of disgust at perpetual confine¬ 
ment within doors, must be stniggled against and the lieart 
must learn, against its will, to be content with that state in 
which the Disposer of events has deemed it fitting to place 
the body. 


[I'herc is truth—who fan deny it?—la tlib aisoourso. but we suspect the 
mWUllc ejfod genUeman U a Bachelor and woe receuUy met with a reverse.— 
Ki>. L. M>] 
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.This Pillar stands on high ground hi tlie centre of tho old 
Fort in tlie town of Coe), and forms, witli tho mljoining 
mosque, a conspicious landmark for miles around. It is a plain 
round tower on M s<{um'e base and appears to have boon 
diviilod by external cornices into stages, or it may he that 
ha Icon ICS were at one time thrown out as in the Ihdlii t’ilhir. 
At present there is left standing the first btage eniij*!? unri a 
part of the second. The htxso is of block knnker witli a few 
pieces of Sung Surkli, the first stage entirely of blo<‘k kmikor, 
and wimt remains of the aecHnid of burnt brick. From the 
somewhat irregular termination of the block kunker at the 
top of tho first stage, it would appear to us that that Htono had 
onginally been carried higher, and iiidiHHl it is hy no means 
iinproburdo that tlie second .sbigo, as it now stands, is tho work 
of a faj* more modern a»ra than die original pilhu\ If tliu 
inscription cun ix* do]>undc<i on, and there can scarcely be 
a doubt of it, it must i>e so, as we believe burnt bricks are 
not to be found in any Pathaii architocturul remahis. To tbe 
north is a iluorway, ojietiiiig on a spiral staircase, which ori- 
ginnlly led to the top of the column but now is [jorfect only 
as far as the first stage. This stair case—also of block kim- 
ker—is lighted by several apertures in tlio outer wall, and a 
doorway in it opens on the cornice, or balcony, at the top of 
the first stage. The lewer stage is 54 feet high, the remains 
of the second 20 feet, so that the extreme altitude is 74 feet. 
The external circumference at the base is 80 fbet; tlio thick¬ 
ness of the walls at the base is 6 feet, at tbe top of tho first 
stage 4^. Iiniuedlately where tlie block kunker stauraso 
teruiiriutes there is laid across tho stairway, as it were 
to form one of the stops, a Hindu pillar carved and 
ornamented with mythological figures. This is the only 
Hindu stone we could discover in the whole pillar. Above 
tins, several beams of wood are laid across shewing that 
the arcMtects who built the second stage, as it now stands 
wei*e very different persons from tliose who erected the 
first, and as the top story of a pillar is not usually built 
before the lower it cun scarcely be doubted tliut the re¬ 
mains of the second stage are of comparative modern ori¬ 
gin. Over the door-way is an inscription, in the oruumented 
cliaracter called Toghra, which we have translated thus. This 
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huilding was founded ditring the reign of the Most Noble 
Sultan^ master of the ner^ of m/inkind, defenrier of the 
world and of thefnlthf Saitnn of Sultans^ guide of the faithful 
to safetyy heir to the dotninion of Soloiuony lord of the signet 
ring in the whole worlds Abool Mozuffar Mahmood^ son of 
the Sultan—may God make his Empire and Government 
perpetual—by ordcj- the perfect master of wisdomy Asam 
JCootlagli KhaUy the mirror of truth and religioriy chief of the 
chiefs of Serv and Chinay Hutbun SUemhcf, during the time 
of his Government—may his exulted ranh be lastiruj—On the 
10th of Enijub aw/’ ^ 

In u former nuin)>er we stated tiint tlie MHlnnood liere 
mentioneJ was Nasfr-uUdeon Malimoad, youngest son of 
Slieius-ul-deeiiAIrHnish^and (fiatthe Koothigfi Khunliere men^ 
lionnd had niurrie<l after tlie death of Altajiidi, tlio motlier of 
tills Mahmood and that Kuotlagh Khan hdl into disgrace tlie 
year after the jullar was oreeU'd. boino )H»r^ons, however, 
nave (ju^jstioiicd the accuracy of this, as Jilphinstone styles 
Nasir-ul-deen the gnindsuu of AltHiu^h, ami also iiifonna us 
that “ lie reposed witli entire coiitidi*iic*o on the conduct of 
Ins vistir, \v]io>e name was Cilieia>-ul-dcen lJulbun/* 'Ihe 
Bulbim mentioned in this [>assi 4 j;o was supposed to be the 
Bulbun Sheiiisce of Iho inscription. We will now shew tliut 
this latter supposition is wrou{j ami that VllplunsUme waa in 
error as to the paternity of Nusir-uUdeen Aiahmood. Elpliin- 
stone appears to have Ijeen mMed by the following passage 
of rerislita—this portion of his history is but an abridgement 
of EerisliUi. “We Jiave already related that when the older 
son of Shems'uNdeou Altamsii died in*Bengar, lie conferred 
the (Juvcrinuent of that principality on his youngest son Mali- 
mood, to whom he ali:a> gave the title of Nasir-iil-deen.^' 
Briggs Eerishta 1.2d4. Ue thought, probably, that Mah¬ 
mood was tlieyoungeHt son of the fii^st Nasir-ul-deen, which 
would have iiiude him the grandson of Altamsh. But in the 
very same page from which we have taken the above quota¬ 
tion there U the following passage, “ He >vaa accordingly 
seated on the throneofhisfhtliorSiieiiis-ul-deenAltamsh &c.*^ 
AlUimsh had styled liis eldest son Nosir-ul-deeii, Und upon the 
pre mature death of the latter in Bengal, he, Altuiiish, bestowed 
the same title on his own younger son. See Briggs* Ferishta 
1. 210. See [jnges 229,230. In the a work 

of that lirno, an<l in every other Indian history with which 
we are acqiuiiiitod N^ir-ul-deen is always styled the son of 
Altnnish, it may ju'it 1'^=^ that Klphinstone adopted the er¬ 
ror from D’llerijelot. W.th regard to Kootlagh Khan the 
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following quotation from Ferishta will suffice. “ In tlie year 
663, tlie king had buine {)ersonal quairel with his mother, 
Mulika Jeliau> Mho, ultor the deutU of !Shetns-ul-deen Altu- 
msh, had married Seif-ood-deeu Kootlagh Khan, u noble of 
the Court. ^«aMr*iil»dcoii iu oinler to remove his mother iroin 
Delhi, conferred on her Imt^haud, the OovernmeiU of Oucle, 
and shortly after removed him to Beiraich. Kootlngh KJmn, 
dismali>Ued with this arrangement, prepared for rebellion, and 
being joined liy *the ex-mml>ter, lniad*ood*deen Zuiigany, 
ami J*Ii!)uk Kishly Kluitrevolted.*The Vizier uiarchcdugainat 
them, ami <lcfear.vd tiie insurgents: tlie lute minister, Jiuad* 
ood-iU^eu Zangany, was Uikcn ]>risoner, and put to death, 
but Soii^uodMioeu Kmdiagh Khuu eilecteil Ins est^upe and 
fled to (diiuoor. The Vizier destroyed the fort in which 
Koodagh Khuu held ont, hnt, being uimuie to securo his}ifjr* 
son, rer.uriio 1 to Dellfu*.'* The Vi/.ier iiere ineJitionud was 
tlio very (.jlu?ias-ul-ih>ea of liilphinstone, ulio,as all the world 
know s, succoedod to the throne on the death of his master : 
so tliat lie and Koothigii woie very difleixnit persons. Koot* 
lag)I Khun found tnean^ auerwmtu lo raise an army und 
inarch lo the very gates of Delhi; but, being disappointed 
in his exjH^c tat ions of Undiiig many liiends within the walls, 
disbuiuied lus army and is never afterwards mentioned in 
histojy. 

Then? is no proof or likelihood of the Coel Pillar having 
been dc.dgued as a iniiinr fur a mosque ; on the conirary, the 
existence of an inscription over the doorway intouiprUihie 
with Hudi a supposition, it being contrary to Muiioujctan 
practice to engrave inwrjptioiiH ou the miiiarets of uiosqnes. 
The Pillar (as we mentioned in our August iiuinhere lias no 
connection witli theudjomiiigmost]ue,being sen-oralyardsdibUmt 
outside the enclosure of the mosque, which ul-^o is a cuiiii>a* 
ratively ino<leru building, having been founded nearly 6U0 
years after the date of the PiJlar, by Sabit Khun, (joveruor 
of Coel, in the time of the Emjieror Mahiiiood Shall; and 
tliere are no tracen or traditions of a moMjue of earlier date 
having stood on the site of the present one. Our conchudon, 
therefore, is that tlie Pillar was not designed as the raiiiaret of 
a luosQue, nor as a watch-tower (as we formerly suggesieU) 
though" it may have been alter wards U 2 >ed as such, but as a 
moonment of a second and final sobjugution of tlie Hindoo 
Rajahs of Coel; the first temporary conquest having been 
made iu A. H. 500, by Kootub-ood-deen i^buk, in the time 
of the Emperor Shahab-ood^deen Choree. From the fact 
of fragments of pillars and idols being found amongst the 
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matonals of the staip-ca«ie of the column, we may safely 
rotijeaturo that its site was once occupied by a Hindoo 
tempos uliirh was destroyed by the Mulionietan roTi<inoror, 
and |)}irt of its uiateritds used in the con‘^truction of his tn»|diy. 

Hindoos are of course umrilliug to lake this view of 
the <|no>tion, and claim tiio coluiiui tlio work of their owji 
Jlajiilis, The following is their logead on the suhjijct. 

in Sninlint 429, or A* 1). 372, Rnjali Biknun Seyn of 
t]H\ Dor tribe of ll<y|ioots was ruler of Biirrun (now 
Buhnidsijaliur), and his brotker Knlco Rnja M'as ruler of 
tfidhdc*', both licinf; tributaries to Haja AiTuijp;]>iil. liik- 
rnm Suyu had two sons, Indiir [Seyn, and Mokiin lur 
Snyn ; foriuor succeeded his father at Biirniri, and iho 
hitter his uncle at Jiillaleo. Mokumliir Seyn was surn*oeded 
by his sou Ciohind Singh, and he agniu by his scni Nurliur 
Se}n, wiiu built the fort of Suiubiiul. A(^er him oauie his 
grauiKon, Dusrutli Singh, the fouiitler of the fort of Juleysiir, 
who tlying cliihllcss, wjw succeeded by liLs brother, Biij^y^ 
ram, Tiio next ruler of Jiillalcc was t' e latt'>r’s st>n, Ihijidi 
lloodliseyu. One day as he whs riding from .fulialeo to 
Jhdiii, cmwiderahiv nhend of his foil owe in, he came to a jheel, 
(in old Hiiidoe catled KbI) he disnioniU.e<l, and was wtdfing 
for Ills retinue, when a fox came up, and began to lairk at 
liini, The Uajah very much irritated, drew Iiis sword, and 
struck at the fox, l)ut reyuard rotix*ate<l iutu a coiiveuient 
]ioh\ au<l froiir thence coutimuHl yel|iiug al tlie Haja, and 
occasionally sal lying forth whenever the llaja turned liis back. 

J'his state of things continued tilt the llajulfs suite arrived. 
After consoling their master, they suggested tliat tlioro must 
bo some oxeclleiit inherent quality in the soil, which had im¬ 
parted to a contomjitiblo creature like the fox, vigor and 
au<lacity to ouab[<! him so to set at nought a royal Itajpoot; 
aiul that therefore it would he a dosinible site for the found¬ 
ation of a city and fort, llajah Booda^yn, after consulting 
Ills astrologer, found that it was an au.-picious mouiont for the 
pur]K)>o, so at once he dug up a little clay from the jheel with 
his own dagger, and lni«l the foiiadatiou of a city, which he 

Kbl after the jheel. lu seven years, the fortress and city 
were finished, ami the seat of Govenimcut was removed from 
Jullaleo to (k>el, which became the capitnl of a large King¬ 
dom, comprwing Puttialee, Budaoii, Sumbhul, Kumpill, 
Jiilejsnr and Biirrun. After a reign of 55 years, the llajah 
was succoede<l by liU son Miiugulseyu. Tlie latter made an 
nlliance with Ilujah Been of Mahrerah and Btawah, and gave 
his daughter Pudiuoutec in marriage to his heir. On Rajah 
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Beenes doatl], his sons deposed ami murdered tlieir eldest 
brother, and Puclmoutep returned a widow t-o Inn* fhtliors 
house at Co^l. She Ix'camn a devotee of OiiOfja nml lier 
father Iniilt tor lior a lorty coliunn iu th^ eentre of his fortress^ 
froTU whence she mi^ht Ik? able to view daily tlie sniT('<I river. 

* Another version of the le<;eiid Is that the imfbrtnnato Pnd- 
montee was imumred alive in this column, like the Constance 
of Marmion. 

** Wluil was this to>ver of strenpjtli ? within its cave 
“ \^ hat trcH'iuelay soJoclt c', so liid? a wonuufs ^rave.”^ 
Although we woiilri iimch ratliev look upon this pillar 
as the shrine wlionee the s:ul uiid gentle Piuhnoiitco 
paid her <irisons to Clnti^a, than as the tro(>hy of a con* 
qiioror, wc nvo bound, by a regard to truth, to confess our 
utter <lislHdief in the above fable, and to us it ap|H^ars (jirite 
as nrohahtn (if not more so) tlmtCoel wasfoimdtKl hy o]r| kin^ 
Cole, of glorious memory, sw by the Rajah iJoodseyn of the 
Hindoo Icj^eud. 

We will CO aclinic our account of the pillar by cxprcsHinj^ 
a lio|><2 tliat either the local authorities, or the (fovornnu'iit 
mwy h<^ induced to interpose in Ijclialf of tliU relic ofaiiti(|uity. 
It onglit to ho rcstoreJ cither wholly or in part, or at all 
events repaired and covered in from tlio weather. niouj^Ii 
vastly mterior to tlie Kootub Minar in size and beauty, it \tt 
of almost equal Instorica! interest, and deserves to be rescued 
from the grasp ofdecay’s eHliclug lingers.** 


* CbiUd ihiroia. 
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The BritUh residents of the North West of India, from 
Pjttna to I'oHhawur, as well as the respectable portion of ^le 
Hindu population of the larp^e towns, have lately been star¬ 
tled by the rumours of a wKle-9prea<I consplruCYi aiiion;^: the 
Folf-styleJ true MahoinniedansJ having for its object the re^ 
esiablishnient of the supremacy of their faith. It a[)pears 
that has Wcm preached, and not unHuccessfully ns tar 

ns mere proiuises of support and coutributioiH in money are 
ooneorneil, far and wifle throughout the Punjab und along 
the valley of iho Ganges; and that some prcparulions were 
being made to enable the devoted Ghu/ees, again to erect the 
standard of Islam and carry it victorious tlirough the ranks of 
the scattered iiitidels, or to obtain, in the umnediute pi>s.s<*s?^iou 
of Paradise, the rewards of martyrdom. In consefjueiK'^' of in- 
foniuition received by the authorities, extensive seizure • of 
corrcHpoiiilence, and some arrests of per>ons, have Ihms, iUade 
at Lahore, Meorut, Delhi, and other places; every raniih(*a- 
tion of the dungerons mine has l>een cotnrdetely disco\cred, 
and the kafirs may now consider themselves safe from the 
Ohazec swords. As it is well known that the origin uf all 
tlieso froubles was the doctrines taught by the Wahnbees of 
Delhi, we trust that some account—ino>t imperfect tho* it be— 
of these latter will not be unacceptable to our readers. We 
w ill begin first with the personal history of the leaders. 

About the middle of the last century there flourished in 
Delhi a famous doctor and Aloulvee, Valee-ullah hy name. In 
religion he was a puritan, and is believed to have been well 
acquainted with the struggles then going on in Arabia and Syria 
between the Wahal>ees and their opixments. However this be, 
he was not fated totjike part in any civil and religious struggles ; 
he died early, leaving behind him three sons, Abd-ul-azeez, 
Rafee-ul-deen, and Abd-nl-kadir. Though these were very 
young, wlien their father died, yet they inherited his abilities 
and his desire for learned distinction. The eldest, Abd'Ul- 
azeez, is said to have been no more than sixteen years of age 
when that event took place, yet he continued to apply himself 
diligently to study ana the instruction of his younger bro- 
tilers, ile was, according to tlio accounts of the most learn¬ 
ed Mohammedans of the present day, by far the ablest of tbe 
Moulvees of Delhi; be possessed a sound khowledge of 
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Logic* Mc<!ioiae, Geometry nn^l Astronomy* but lie lievoteJ ^ 
the greiiter part of liir. thi^o to (bo investigAiion of tru<litioa8 
and the nriling of a ruiiiniciitavY on tlio Koran. Learniug 
was inherired by liis fsniiily from gon^ratian to geiionitioii, 
just us voyaSly wa^ inlionted by llie faiuily of l\nn(n*iune» 
From Ids tamity all Hiuduostan protitcil, and all tlie lea mod 
iiion of Doiiii nere bis jinjiils. He vvas better aetjuaintod 
vvitli the M’ritiiig*^ of tlio Slieas tbim any of that sect, bis cou- 
toiujiorarios: and* he wrote amongst many other works— 
a book called 7b/b A/o/VdVirmi.tbeonfntetheir pecnliarojiiiirons. 
lie j)r(Mrhed regidarly t»vice u week lo Jiniiicuse crowds; 
and be died on S'uturdiiy tlie 7tU Sliiiwwal l’i48, when iijiwardi 
of eighty years of age. During Ids litetiine* bis yfamger bm- 
tlior Hii loe«nl>deeii also iniijdoyod liiiiiself in teaching and 
was bis wlien ilio iulirndiios of age |ire^se<l too 

Inirfl on Abc^iil-u/(^c<:. |{urtn)-ubdcH'n l)econdng cidcbralctl 
for geiHO i>Niiy and libenlify as well as for learning 'Dio 
y<iun;:<! i broiber Abd-id ka«lir als<> tangbt a scliool, but bis 
ijc'vcr appear to have lieen luinnnsnis and be eldoHy 
lived a lile of retireiiunit in a nsnii of tho Akbernbudee "Mns. 
•jul ill Diiringnngo—a i| Mart or of IKflhi. 

NN'ldle tills fulfilly were at tho height of their fame there 
arrive d from Hurcilly. Synd y\)imnd Shah, u inoiulier i>f a iJis- 
tingrii-luMi family of «yiids I hat. had long Imkh resid<>nt ut 
tlnil pl;ii e, we are hifoniied that ids uhjvrl in j.,!- 

grating to !)<dhie was the a<M|Mwlioii of religions kmnvhnhrt* 
He look up hi^ residence at the AkherlMiloe and 

became a pn|)il of Abibnbkadir, hv wdioni ho was iiiKfnictcd 
in grijimnar. Ibdng oTa pious mid clinriiable dr.jm.dlion he 
ilevofed lunisidf to the .service of the uiusjid^ml (,t tlmst* who 
arrived flimo from fli lantpurl., espcciuily those nho emno 
to acijmre fruiri AlHlMibkadir the know ledge of Idddcu things. 

In Rtfenlioii to worddp he MirpasM'd all othm- devoieos^ 
-fy)d-iiNkudir fnajnenlly olisened that he perceived in him 
the inarks of oxcelleiiee, mid prophesied hU fiilnn? celebrity, 
ilaviiig «peiit some time irilhe clasps, us if were, of Aful.iil- 
kadir, the Syiid thought it ijm»sssirv to l>o udmiJled inlo the 
iMussoftho eldest brother, Shah Abil-id ayee/.. 'Finj latter 
knowing the hUtory of the Syml, remarked that fur atox^ar- 
aueo fc^alie only, \va> it iiocesKarv that Almiml Sliah shonhl 
hnconie Ins pnpil, as in mdity the latter was alnMidy aronaiiin 
^d with all that he himself could impart. After Komn tiuie 
the Syud I'esolved to travel m vanoiis dirwtions in order to 
Tnake hini^elf porfoetty ncipiainted with the opinions of the 
truly religious. Adopting a religious Imbil he w oiidered from 
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.plure fo place; aud, his fame spreading abroad, crowds of 
})4‘i)pln Irom dll parts l>egHn to gatlun* 1 * 0011(1 liiin, and regard 
itiiN as tlioir )vli;^!ous guide and as their iuimediate means of 
salvation. liesUess indisposition, liovvevei% or perhaps desir* 
oils of ohn'.iuing military renown, the Syud laid aside his reli¬ 
gions (lri‘sb auii betook liimself to tin* gn^at ni litary leader of 
look. Aiuir Khan lios]ntaMy i^ece i red hi in. reposed in .iiiin 
great coniuleiu^u, and mailolihu one of hi*'Here tlie 
&^nd is said lo Imve perforiue*^ many decd> of viilour, inns- 
uiiieli us courage and bravery are iuhennit in Synils (d nolde 
iuuiily. Wo are likewiMi informed that lie coMtJLinor! to keep 
his spiritual character, and iiideinl he appears to Inive siev¬ 
ed as a niilibiry priest in tlio Hnuies of Amir Khan. Udion 
Amir Khalfs forces were dishaiidoil in IH)8, tlie Syud again 
repaired to Delliie and took up his rosideiKH) at tfie Mnvjid 
of Akharabadee Begum. Abd-uhav.eo'/ and Rati-iii-dec^n, 
worn y(*t alive lint botli very old. Kis Krst master Alid-al- 
kiulir, hud died about the year 1812, and Muulvee Mnhotued 
Isnimd now discharged tin? duties of priest and t(*acher in tlie 
Akherahudeo uin*'jid. Of course the Imne of the Syud’s re¬ 
turn was iiiuiiodiaody spread throughout the city and lie was^ 
Biirroniidod by those in epust of the kuowleilgc of hidden 
things. Moulvee IsiUitelund Moulveo Abd-ul-hace, h<nvever 
were in tliese days hut worship(>ers ufier tlie conniion sort, 
and had no idea of the natm-e of spiritual religion. Ihey re- 
solved to ])ut th<j sanctity of the Syiid to the proof, and the 
result was thoij'own conversion. 

Monivee Moliiitnined Ismaoel, soon to become the most fa¬ 
mous of all the Moulvees of Delhi, was tlie nephew of Ahdul- 
Aii}QTy Uah-nl-deen, amh Abd-nl-kadir. He early became 
an orphan, hut Im was adopted hy Ahd-ul-kadir, whose grand 
daughter he attorwurds marricil. His adoptiul father brought 
.him np, in all res}>ects, as if liQ had been his own sou, and 
bestowed all Iniaginuble pains on his iHliication. The powers 
of Ids mlml wore unriuillcd, lu*. know in^hnctivelv uimt others 
cun only acipiiro after long l.ihour, and, in short, could get up 
his le^k^ons without looking at tlioni. Sometimes be would 
raise such doubts aa to the niraiiiiig of particular passages 
that his master had great dithculty in solving them. At tlie 
age of sixteen he had acquired a perfect knowledge of all 
tilings recordeii, or discoverable hy reason. 'I'he most learned 
Moalvecs of the city, jealous of his tame, used to select the 
most difficult passages from various authors—passages which 
they themselves had made out after long study—and attack 
liim with them in the streets, lliis was done lest he should 
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hare time to f^o home and consult his books; but they failed 
in him, mi iiinnedmte answer wits always givoiu 

His mcnl»t\ vision pi«*iwd*tliroiighail cIoikIs, and the breath 
of Ilia expl.inafion disjadlftl all clouds Iruin the intelleirt uf 
others. > <t<m write, no tongue cau relate the i»Nailed 
aloiities o*' iVIi»nIvoe Ismael. His slijjhiest conjeetm** was 
Cl|iiivalent to (*(*rl«nuty. He was aninaitited with tho Kcr^^ii 
Olid trudiliun in every department ui religion and \ \w. On 
ahuost all w rilten Imoks he wrote eomin' uturies, ioal he wrote 

i iaiujildelH on Itigie and other seien and s > ]>oatM fid were 
UH argnnieuts that Ari'^totlc, had hi* ')eon ti'he, wuniil have 
CHteoinoil in ? own weaker than I hr* spider \V(>h. Anothe; 
work uf his svas* ; and ala date he pul)- 

lldied the 7hArmit-«/-<rc///ri/* tlio sunidard w^rk uf W'aliiiheo 
faith in Delhi, and uf which wo will endeavour hereafler to 
give sfont' aceuniit. Jiivery learned Monlvet» of Do)In, of 
wlaitover sect, ac know lodges that Iijh I'oa^’ioiiing is just. J lovv- 
evor, witli all his great abilities uinl splendKl ac f|u}riMnonts« 
he, as >iril as Alal-ul-llat'e, another gnavt cuutrovi‘rsiaro*t and 
tile soTi-iiiduvv and pupil of Alsbuba/iHix, was ontirely unuc*- 
(jiudnted with the sfdrihudies of rrdigion. 

l>jjnioel and Abd-itbhaoe, joalone perhaps of what they 
considered tlio unnannHl fame of the Syud, or wishing to ex* 
pose wliat they believed im|H>sture, went to Ahnnid Slnih, 
and repr(si>iited to him that they \m\ never yet been able to 
pray wirli u sincere and pure heart, and that their chief clesire 
was lu obtain this fervency thivugh his guidnnee and din\?- 
tion. Tiio S^ml, knowing full well with wliut inloiit thc^y 
thus a<ltlres->ed liiiu, ‘•nIileiT and returru-*d for niis\v(?r (Jive 
me tliO jdensnro ut vour conipaTiy tldb night nnd perimps you 
w ill obtain yuar <ledrea/’ They were ustonisliud, hut they 
accepted tlie invitation, and that night repaired lu him, and 
prayed tiling with him. When the Syud hiaiself had ceased 
praying, he re<tupsted the two Jloiilvees to go ajairt and 
peat the prayer of two iiiclinalions. During the prayer they 
fell iuto such coiiteniplatiou that the whole night passed away 
unobserved. Wlicn they discovered the Syinl Jo possess such 
powers over intenml things the two Moulveo, the next morn¬ 
ing, poblicly cho:**e him for their spiriliiul fiiiector, and be¬ 
came hid constant followers. U was now tliatflie great qua¬ 
lities uf Ismaeel came into full play, ami when we say great 
qualities we are not speaking merely after the manner of 
Alohamniedan eulogists for we really l^liave liini to have heeti 

* ConcttoiDf the proper aethod of bolding tho hond^ mt tho tine of pnjer. 
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po'^^essetl of very ronskJeralile controversial poM'ors. He l>e- 
g;a(i inntrcdintely to l>niig nliout u reform iu roligion. il'S 
jiriiteijjiil to[)ies shirk iunl bu^i/L His statecl liays for 

prciu-liing were Tuesdays and JMdays, and so powerful wero 
In:s diseour^es tiiat many peojile used to a>set]il)lH at tlie 
Musjid every day as now only n^soiulile on tlie ICeds. Tlie 
ettbrts of lus powerful cxlioitatioiis were innuediate and. ex- 
teas!VO, and tliey rouiain to this «iay. After soinelitiie ein* 
jitoyed iu tliis way, Syud Almmd informed (ymaeelund Ahd- 
iil-haee that it was the wUlof'Jod they together with himself, 
slioulil make a pilgrimage to 31ekku and tiierehy attain to 
perleclioTK 'fhese three started for Alekku liy way of Calcutta 
and were joined l>y others on tho w ay to the niiinher of a 
tliousand. All those the Syod is believed to have sup})ort- 
ed ou tho road* They performed the pilgrimuge to iVlokkii, 
and perliaps to Medinali though this is not well ascertain¬ 
ed—and rotnrueil agtun to Hiiuloostan by w ay of (JakMjtm. i)a 
Ids return iVom Araiiia tlio S^ynd nnule some < I clay in tlie city 
of Pala<*c:H and from this timeeoiniiieucos liis career as a leader 
of the faitlilhl against th<* iiihdels. Soun^ AlHlioininedau 
writers are full ot the wander I iil refonii of imjnnei*s thai. took 
plan^ <luring his stay in CViIeiitta. All cn.stouis eoiitrary 
to tho ivoruu or tlie pnictiee of Muliaunuedaiis wero aholislied 
mul the true custonw were restoreil. wine was drunk, 
no intoxicating liipiors of any di^ription sold, xio shops h>r 
the sale of fbrGidtlen lH.*v<Tage ixnnuined <»(M'n. lie was at. 
t('nde<l hy lakhs of and most of his dejiufa^s Ijecame 

saints and and religious eliiefe. Jkung aware from his know¬ 
ledge of hidden tilings, that lie, togetiier with many good 
Mohammcilans, Hlmnld obtain the crown of niartyixlom ho 
now despiitehod Monlvees ismueet and AbU-ul-liaee through¬ 
out Hindoostan lo pnach, and to convinoo t)ie [people of the 
duty of fighting against the iiitidels and of the hles'^ings re- 
^i\iltiiig from inail vTdonn It is saul tliatthe^o Aloulvoes were 
not as jet uware of liis ultimate hiteutions, but being his siii- 
Cfre cli^ci[•les tliey obcyeil liis orders without murmur or 
question. For several moiitiis they truvelled to vurions towns 
and exerted theii- utmost endeavours to arouse the vr.iriike 
spirit of tho JMussolman inhabitaius. Nor without success. 
Many professed tliemselves reatly to fellow tlio Moulvees and 
their master to deatli. Uut sumo portion of prudence lurks 
even in tlie fierce spirits of ili® Uliazecs. The slaughter of the 

• Newly equivalent to ‘WoUtry’eml ‘ heresy' or perhapi the Utter term 
vwiti be triWftUUKl *« uiaov<i(iou«' 
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knfir i!* pr^'fonible oven to inartyrdoin. 1’be weakf'r infidol 
is to be attuckeci tiist. When tlie >\u<\ decinod Ilie fiiiierij^e 
ho recalicii lus (uvacIiorH; iv]mired to Delhi,and wilbonr 
H tliuus<ind iullovvern njurebed thence, I ho cirruiluus ruiHe 
of'Junk, Kliyrjjoor, aiu{ Cnniiah;u% to l^nujtar in the Knsuf- 
y^AXoe hilib beunul the Culiu! riven At the tirst of tl^e to^um 
here iueiuioiiu<i the Syuuwa« enthusiastically received, ntini* 
ner^, amongst ^>hum was the son of tlie chief hinisolf, enroilecl 
themselves ni llnslist uf his Ibllowers. 

The roiiuuiidor of ih’e careei; of the Synd is too woW known 
to rc(|uirc more tlian the briefest oiitiiiie. At tlie lirsi lie was 
received by the liusofzaees \>itb tla^ greatest enthnsiasm and ids 
supremacy was geueraily admitted. In IH27 ultaekcnt Akora, 
to The south•^^c^t of the Cabul river, and was only provenle(l 
obtaining ac<mi{ile1e victoryby tlieiremronchments. He coin- 
]»olled lur Malioiumeil to respect tlie territories of the J^hiso- 
tzaees; and, ntrerwanl.^, in 18*^9, completely deieati*<l Idn 
army, killed \ ar iMoliaiiiiiied binisolfund had nearly succeeded 
ill eajUuriiig IVsIiawnr. According to Wabalieo accounts 
Var ivloliamined well deserved bis initiiiioly flcatii. JJe liad 
ftltem))teii to |a)isoii llie Syud, the drug Mas actUHlIv ad minis- 
tercul, but Aiiijuul, like IVlolianinied liimsclf, could not tall .so 
iagloriously, a him ugh in botli cases much inconvcnionco, 
tlirougliuiil llieir wliole lives, resuUefl from the, to all ordinary 
men, latal draiiglit. The iuHneiico of the Syud now prevailed 
throughout fim wfude of the liill tribes and ('nslimere. lij 
18d9 he attacked tlie Sikhs under llurree hingli and (Jeuend 
Allard and was lieaten off with diHiculty. Shortly aftorwaids 
lie completely defeuU?4 Sooltnit Mohaiiimed, the new (lover- 
iiur of P^^shawur, und ciipture<l that town, cunning at the 
same time a ruin to be struck in the name of Aliiniid tlie 
and proclaiming InUiself Kaliplu ThislKnve\or, the A\'ahri- 
bees pronounce a base cainniiiy of liis enemies. TUe sun of 
the Syud was now in its zenith; iiom Ijenceforwanl hjs 
1>cgau to decline. Jle im]>rudeiitly levied tytlios from Ids 
Xusufzaee adberents, and it is said a.<:sigiicd tboir lain»st and 
wealthiest maiden^*, in niarriuge, to his needy India Ibllowers. 
He was compelled to abamlon Pcsliawur, his Kiisofzjmo ad¬ 
herents abandoned him by degrees, and, though,in the desultory 
fighting that followed, bis devoted band of Uliazccsperfonuecl 
wonders, yet he was at last overpowered and killed near 
Balakote, Iiis head was severed from the trunk and carried to 
Lahore in order that it might be hlcntified uud all men might 
know that tlie lea<ler of the Gliazees was no more. 

In the same field fell the learned Moulvee Isinaeel and his 
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pnul obtained, as a learned native has it, the reward of 
niurtynioHi, nti abode in paradise. I'o this <hiy the excellent 
to which he ju this cuinitry ga\e remains. 
In Kolnstan every year soirie filuizees ijre prejnired fur battle 
with the iTiH<le], and their souU always obuua the rewards of 
fiueli [lionH actions.# 

The fate of Abd-nl-haeo was more mp;lorious. After oy- 
clurin^ nnmorons u<lventures, braving tne <lan^4*rs of the sea 
au<l ilio toils <if a pii^riuM^c*; uftnr he )iad ^*irt liis sword on 
his thi^h tor tlie dt^^tructuni of tho doU•^ro4l inihlt l, he was 
Hlf;a‘kiMl • alas h>r llio vanity of liuntHU wUhes !—by nn ouemy, 
that knowx n<*i*l!or ftrii^?>uhnR/> nor kuHr, noitimr Vhihabee 
nor bhJiitM'i*, ni'ilhi.T <*hn/.oo ntir the p<?Aaeful wor;iljijjj>er— 
lie was arta<‘kiMl by llciuorrbohls (to give the disoaHO tho 
iiio^t hi^h sontiding naiiuA and i(;iiohly died. The family and 
ii»ay of llto foMonois o( the Syad relinal to 'look wljere a 
hospitid'h' a?.\!nni analtcd ilnnii, and whore it is said there uru 
nninhoi's td \V'alnIa*t's to tin? |)rosonl tlay. 

\ct Hotwiihsiundintf tin; deaih of tho 25yud, let it not bo 
ftnppos('d that da* (Iha/.fVs iiro left entirely without hope. All- 
innd, ladbro tjio lust fatal Hold, in limned, or is supposed to 
have informed, his foliowors, that, tlio* Iio should he taken 
from them for a time, ho would speedily return. It is now 
believed that (he is rapidly ap|>ro;u*hin<r . Tlawe are 

certain eaves in Koliistan from which mysterious voices wc 
heard 1 o insrjo torfli amminieing the s|«H*dy reliirn of tholfuz- 
nit. Mysterious turl^uis on mvsierjous-lookiii|^ heads have 
E^liow'n thomseivos at a distaiifH^ to exulting iftiu/ees, who re¬ 
joice that tho hour for Jiilaid is a^aiu ai liaiul. All this we 
limy look upon as, not onlv rhiiculous, hut, the actnc of insH- 
•nity* hut c^ en inline floIdiei*s ant not to he ^lespired a& enemies, 
and tho Clovermnent ought not to overlook the eliglifest move¬ 
ments rosulling from such pernicious principles so widely 
Utilised. 
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Tliore is »orr\edctO{\ ufior ail in the wurl^l, »ijJ Mliat is more 
Moiuh^rl'n) tno l)orf<»r.«^ urn* itol lin<( wrv 

etK lN'o|»l(» Vi\f* an<l learn, ami ohi i>n*jiMlioes yiehl llKM^allto 
exporioJK e. \N*e having <aitertaim'(^ au aiiti|mthy u% 

the me^lieal nrofension Wo have lt»oko<l n})Oii Oiwioy^ aw uioa 
o|j|)osorl to the eoariuiiniiec ot’liimiHii life in tirosinne jiatieiifs, 
nml a hu.ly ilarkly Icajjaetl with the IVjiti I'nity oT iuMler- 
tak(!lN. Uouixlt mjLC't o< a liij) to UiMtiiioM have c*iitii|>h*(ely 
ettaeeil this iiupi'ession Iroia otir iniial. Dr. Monai, for ilio 
^vrinn* is a iMe<li<*al iiiaii, having })r<lf^s^i<»tlul{y hnoiirlit his 
[)uti<'nK into an iiiiproini-iiig slalo itf hcalili, has •/ot\t*vt)U'<}y 
l^rc^valod thniii m;iIi I ho iiiouns of m*t>vcrv. ('o)ii{iello(l hy 
siekrje«i« 111 18 *> 0 , to leave lor and ^e}lr^•l| for health’ 

in >oniv) more neaial clinmie, J)r. Moiiat was vimJimI with 
clouhr- air I |>or{)h*sitios rcf^anJin;; the «nninfry in whieii tfiis 
<ie-irahle eoii-uinin.»tion was to he attained. 'Hie vvorhl was 
all fad'on* h;iii,^\v^oro lo choo'^e, that the p^rtietilni* poriion 
of if n itluii th<» latidrh's laid down liy the Jlon'filo Ivor lurliu 
Companv, as the limits of Indian iledieal Ihirlceii^h. 'I’hn 
Doctor hi truant disposition was iiieliiM*d to wan<ler unloM^Ht 
the i^Iamls of the Indian Owm, hut inli)rimUioii rettardimr 
Sanitaria in tt*ese islaiuls was scanty. Tlie of his d<)nhts 
and mnsin'*'s deveiopc<l itself in a trip t<j Reunion, ^lauritius 
and Ceylon, and in soHicthing more <h?.dniido si ill, namoiy re¬ 
newed li(?a!th and considerable jilons^iro and uniu.siuiient. 
The former l)r. Mount has kept to liiiiiself, in llie latter, thip 
publirutioii of liis rough notes has niufle us ronijinniuns and 
participators. Of hi ^ own work, the Doctor Hmis in ode-'tly writer, 
“the Rough Notes pi-utend to no liternry exrollenre, attempt 
no researcTies into tiie arcana of seienro in any of its ilepiirt- 
ments, and are simply intended to guide others in the path 
tliat proved eminentIv l>eiM?tioial to niysoJf.'* \ow it is pn»cisely 
this alvsence of all pretension which constitutes thetdiarm which 
the volume before us undoublCHlIypossesses. \\ hat M e have got, 
iti a uiutler of fact account of what it was ^l^^••^lable we Khuuld 

* Tbsck<;r f^friok md Co., 1832 —CaI* utt*, ^ 
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kiiosv, in V4‘j-y r4»:uliil>le Iniigtiujjo. Dr. Motiat'a 

si'll* tsisk wus to Hiul hoii^u saiiutarin for iiiv»li<ls 

Miiliiii HM t'asy tlio INosulcticy, suitable not ooly 

for pntuMits Mait. alsii for consiiiUjitive parses, His 

next duly to let. people knoH* in s^iplo Duglidh tiiut liis 
iijidertakiog l> 0 (*n siu*oossfiiI, anlP to iiescrH)u, witboift 
ihiijg tirnieeossary linnl von Is, tlie i^esoureos oiul eapabilitios 
nftlie piano which lie had ^^lected. This task lias hoi^n satis- 
fanforily ar‘coiuplisho4l, mill Uio Anglo Intliau (luntnuiiiity 
o.vo a ilolit of gratitudo to Dr.^ M<iuat lor the business-like 
wav ill wliinli he has oatortMl in th<4r behalf. TIintilohl ufgra- 
litMilo e tn iir 1)0't iliscliargoU by the piuvbusn of his Tlongli 
MotO'^, fur the lahouror is woi'thy of his hire. 'J'he saiiiitaria of 
IbMHiion, Mauritius and O^ylon ai*o fully and jiicturesijuely 
<hs4*iil>od. Anything likely to interest the sick, V(flatiro totlie 
oliin.ilos, winds, rain, tonijioralnro, fine weather, mineral wa- 
tois of islauils is fairly and simply coinmilted to j)aper. 
Wo avo fold hosidos of the aniuseineiitH whiirh tlie throe sani 
tiiria rdfoi'd, and of tlie cxpoii>o of living in each, and all tliis 
is sl.iH'il nnalfoctodly and with a proi>or coatounit of sosijuip- 
orlalian 'Mirds. indeed wo only met with one linrd woid in 
tho voln.ne and that in “ ctiolatod,’* which occurs in the 7Gth 
p;ig(* and i'i usoil xvith rofenmee to the fair sex, ‘‘1'ljo lilb 
of nnn'tivity, fechision and utter oniiui to wldcli most of rim 
fair sex are doomed iu India, ra|ildly conv()f*ts their roses 
into lilies, and loaves them pale and as a (lower do- 

di*iv'*il ol* light. \ow what <loes etiolated nioan'^ ‘‘Is [f a 
rniigrneul. opitheton, a|>porbdning to our young days Nvhieli 
w>* m iy <UMU)niiu ite tender, or an apjiertinent title which we 
iiiav tofiii tough r' Our spelling having been neglected in 
enrly youth, wo are conipulled to sit with a pocket Johnson 
at our side. That lui^e man lias omitted to give the word 
f*[*!ol;jted. But wo find etiology thus rendered and explained 
.V uccouiil of tlie ran ^os cif anv thiiiir.” 

^Ve niu^t however refer our roailers to the t)Ook itself for 
inrorujation on all point.; relating to the three islaiuis; they can 
form tiioir own opinions on the c'spochd fitness of Keuniou aa 
u SaiintarinTU for the rec<>\ery of henlili, neither our time or 
sp,icr> admit of any long extracts. 

Blit Dr. . .If IS entilied Jo uar timnks for something 

more jlian a nuue atlontioii tt> the wants of private individu¬ 
al <; w(* are glad (liut his eye has heen more universully ol?- 
5rrv:uif. Nothing has iMuiped hi-» Matchliilimss; lie has taken 
particular puiui to iiiiruduee proodimiifly the excellence of 
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the French arranjjouinntsi for the cleanliness and 

comfort of the Enropeaiv Suit lie r« in Heuiiion, and he liaa 
not neglected to point out the very reverse in the KnglisU 
Government of the Manritius. Wo sh;fll <inote )ioth ]>ussnges. 
“The ijifantrv naiTaok of St. DeriU is a long nuige of stone 
1/uilding, two storioil« and not unlike that of ('hiusniHli, ex¬ 
cept tliat it has sinall wings projecting from its extronuties 
on the sea face. ^Ithas hroad vonmdas running the whole 
length of the structure/on the same side, large enoiig)) to 
muster the guards, and to si^rvft for all interior pannles mid in- 
speolions in wot weather. Tlio rooms are large, ventilated» 
and admiralty arraug(»<l; each seddior having an allowance of 
space. Ills kit is M|ir>n a slielf al>ove his head, und tlie unii 
racks are neatly arranged around <*entrnl pillars. This is a 
superior moans of di^po'iing ofthom to tho distignnuiient of 
th<? walls along which they are usually placed in Iiulian bar¬ 
racks. Tile stands are arranged high noove the ground, and 
eacli niclie is tnarked with the tmine Andnum))erofthesol<lier 
to whom the musket Wlongs. 'J'here are twenty six )>e<ls in 
each room, and the dining tables oftiie men run between them 
in the centre of the apartment. Above the tables are 
8us]jcndcd from t)io coiling, safes for provisions and goglets 
of drinking w’ater, the cleanliness cheerful and airy ajipear- 
ance of the w liole are all that could be desired.*’ 

Again, “ the site being well chosen the di Heron ce of a few 
cubi<? Jeot of frcxlj air for each man, witli the compurativoiy 
small proportional outlay in buildings makes all the di^tille- 
tion hetween a liealthy and an ntilieahhy lairrack.” So much 
for tlie Frencli BarracKs, “tlie groat glory of the town of St. 
Denia.** Now forthot>e of (ho Ktigiish troops in the Mauri¬ 
tius. 

“ The barracks in Fort Louis are very ill-j)lacod in alow 
position at the Western end of the town, witli stagnant, swan^ 
py, filthy puddles and pools in their roar. They are encloseu 
in an extensive parade ground, and consist of two ranges of 
stone buildings, winch seem to me to be low in tlie roof, and 
ill-adapted for the accommodation of a large body of men. 
Fort Louis is confessedly the hottest place iti tlie island and 
the barracks near the base of the signal mountain are in about 
as hot a position as could have been selected.” Look on this 
picture and on that i Strange it is that tlie best served nation 
under the sun should be the worst and most inconsiderate 
master I Yet undoubtedly that master is stubborn and preju- 
flicial old John Bull. The Government of India might t^e 
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a hint from this part of I>. Mouat’s book, and at the same 
time hear of something to its advantage. 

There are several other interestii^ passages to which we 
should have been glad to refer, but are compelled to refrain 
from doing so. Mr. Dampier the Superintendent of Police in 
Bengal might however profit by the itints thrown out in the ■ 
Hough Notes, of the superiority of the French'Police, and the 
advantages derived from the establishment of horse patrols by 
night. A similar system in the I>owor Provinces might per¬ 
haps tend to diminish deroity.' However we remember the 
story of the little gentleman in W ales who amassed a large for¬ 
tune by minding his own business, and as tlie police arrange¬ 
ments in Bengal are not onr business, the less we say about 
them the better. So let us take leave of Dr. Mount, heartily 
commending him and his Hough Notes to the attention of our 
friends in the North West. He has written an agreeable, 
sensible, useful and interesting volume. Would that all travel¬ 
lers were gifted with a small portion of his observation and 
common sense. 
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However well lithograph xlraWingg are executed, there is 
something very untfatbtuctory about them. In this country 
where lithography ban usurped the jdace of wood •engraving 
we suppose that Mr. Wagentreiber makes the art as available 
as it can be made for comic illiisfrufioii, ami Mr. C. Grant 
for picturesque subjects. But we admire their works with a 
provisopretty well” we say “for Indie.” JJow there is 
no sort of reason wliy wood engraving should not be intro- 
duced With great success into this country. We have me 
material; there is plenty of box woml in the llills^ and tliore is 
every reason to think that the natives, who havo amongst 
themselves so many arts requiring delicate and patient mnm- 
pahuion woiihl l>i*conic, under proricr ed neat ion > ]»roficients 
with the gmver. It is quite astonisliing what an aim thy has 
existed out here with regard U) nlinosi every s)Kjcies of elegant 
art. Cookery and Coolness apl^^ ^ 
joots which have tho least callml forth ingenuity. We re* 
niemlwr once Imviiig a gentleman pointed out to ns, wlio was 
said to be a clistinguishe<i cliaructer and a very clever artist. 
We naturally supposed that lie was a painter or a sculptor or 
skilful at iuo<ielling or accomplished, at any rate, in some of 
the beautiful arts of modern days. Nothing of the kind; his 
fame hung solely on the qrcumstance that he hud invented a 
chutneeJ So we liaro seen some mechunical adeptness 
brought to bear upon the Themiantidote—for the «|)eedier 
revolution of the fan or the production of a stronger current 
of air. 

But there seems to be little interest in tho arts, or when 
there is, it coisists in a taste for procuring works of art froiff^ 
England, and not in producing them here. The natives, as 
It is well known, show both a fondness for and also consider* 
able skill in illumination. Of course their style is rude and 
defective, because not founded upon thoroughly understood 
principles, but in obtaining brightness and permanency of 
color they have singular success. We know a man now 
holding a trumpery employment in the village school depart* 
nient, of whom, we are quite sure, Mr. Owen Jones could 
make a first rate illuminator, in a few months. But the sub¬ 
ject has never been taken up. 

engraving has been known tp. our neighbours the 
Chinese for many eentories) tlieir printing is a specimen of 
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it. TIio.sc little, soft books tliat accompany the puzzles, we 
i)rc‘ to cull printed, Imt tkey arc really a series of 

Most |>cople know the outlines of the 
Tli-iorv of Nvoo^i-cngruving in JCur<i|>c : how it uruso first in 
llio liliHcntli cijjilkiry: how Albert liiiror uml Holbein 
csui'iod it to great iH'rleetion and how after the time of Pa^)!!- 
lon at tlio close of tlie seveutoenth c*entury, it died away till 
rovi\ed by our own countrytiiun, Uewiok v/lio may be euusi- 
denjcl hnleed the Futlier of the. modern school. How well do 
no recollect the delight with which as a child, wo hung over 
Be^^ick^s pictures in Ills A'Zsop's fables > and the ^^ ]linlsicul 
tail’ijicr<*Sy so full of point and often too, of pathos, 

The art is now' carried to very great |>orlef tiori, and is a 
gmHu*aI source of ])liniMirc and instructi<ni fo lho public. 

We think there arc two ways in which wood-engraving 
nuLv ))C introduced into this country. Fiist, if sunin of our 
amateur artists, of whom wc have sevend of lugh ability 
amongst us, would try their bauds ut engraving s(um‘ of their 
own drawings. We t>eli(*ve it is reallv not a diilicult art to 
learn ; the guu<l eye, the steady and delicate hand nm>»t be* 
long as a matter of cour>»o to the artUt b<dbre he can draw 
at all, and with patience aiul full instruction^ oi^luirialde 
(as for iusUiiK^e in Jackson*s Troiituse on Wood-engraving— 
Charles Knight, Ix>ndon. 1K19) we believe our mnatciirs 
would Si ion l>e aide to give us some very good engravings. 
AnuklGurs at home at any rate do engrave on vmhkI with a 
largo succors, and amongst the successful Iiuvo been 

ladies. VV'e eojiy a pas&iige from the Westmiusier llevievv, 
Uiul we trust some of our ladies, wdio complain so 
much of the insuifeniblc fw nh'^tte of u long hiduiti day, will 
kimily think w hether thoy could not employ some of their 
listless hours on this interesting and simple art, rec£uiriTig as 
* it doea little exertion of »*tn^nglh and presenting no incon- 
veniences in the way of din and iiniidyuess. “To that 
large poition of oduentod gent low omen of the middle 
classes who now earn u snbsjslence ehieriy as governosses, 
we wish to poiut out this art us an honorable, elegant, 
and hierafive employment, easily ac<paired, and everywhere 
becoming their sox and habits. We have already done 
honors to tlie oxcpiisite tielicacy and elegance of the en¬ 
gravings of Mary Aim WiHiam>; we venture to say that few 
women of taste, whatever their rank in life, can look on IjB 
Jardin du Paria an lever de 1* uurore'* without envying the 
artist her power of producing a scene so beautiful, and of ex¬ 
citing in thousands the pleasing emotions inseparable from it. 
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Apart from all pecuniary considerations, to he able to do it 
is ua ciegHUt uccauiplisiMaent; aiidtbo study oftlie principles 
and details of taste wiiicli it implies, is a cultivating and re¬ 
fining process to every iniml. Ail tlial ran ho taught of the 
art may ho Taught iu ii tew le^iis, niid an ao({nironieuT made 
which will aHord no slight ])ri»teutiou against iiiisfortmies to 
wliicli, ill I Ills connnomal eoiiiitry the rirhosl are exposed— 
and a nieaiii of livolihood olitaiiied wliirh, without scvtu'ing 
from homo, without breaking up famil> asscmblios, is at once 
more happy, liealtiiVi tasteiuh and jMofitable than almost 
any other ot'ciie puisuits at jirescuit practised by woinmi. 'Mie 
lady v>e have naine<l is nut alone in the prurtiro of this art. 
Wo nirglit Uiinio also Kli/a Tliomson, and Mary and 
belli Chril, uIju Inive furnidusl excellent engravings for IIjo 

Ihiule ot Virgiuio f* and we have heard ufsco'oral daughti^rs 
of proibsMonal and mercantile men, not likely to >»e depeiu 
dmil on tlieir own exertions tor support, who have wiscdy, by 
le.iruing t)ii> art, acquired both an aceoiu|ilishiuent and apro- 
fessa>ii. Tiio occiipatiotis, we may also add, are lew indeed 
to which geutlewoniori of this class can muro worthily devote 
tlieuiselves, than to an art which is peculiarly fittoil to enlianre 
the eJijoynieiils aud roHiiements of the people, by scattering 
tlirough all the honu!.> of llie laud the most iH^autifii] deliiieu* 
tiuuN of scenery, of historic incidents, ami of distinguidicd per¬ 
sons.*’ 

Private exertions tlien, we think would effect a great deal 
towards iatruduoing wood engraving, hntof corjjsi^ if (Jovern- 
nuMit took the mutter«up, a maeli gi'eatcr stimulus would he 
given to tlio ex|)eriment. 

If an exporieured wooil engraver was importoil from Eng¬ 
land unci established 4t one of the colleges, there w'oiiKl Siion 
rise up around liim a skilful body of Native engravers. 'J'he 
eiii|duyme]it too, would present a profession for some of 
students; their ediuration uiiglifc jirogre3.H as they leunit tlie 
tlie art and when it was completed, they won hi he able to set 
their shouhler to the wheel and strive for an honest livelihood, 
insteiid of kneeling down and praying to Ju|dierof the sunny 
Agra, as they are rather dispossnl to flo, at tim first ujtppur- 
ance of the mud of ditticuliies. 1’erhaps still liettor would it 
be if the introflnctiou of tins art could l>e made the founda¬ 
tion for estaldisidng a school of arts in one of our prin<*ipal 
cities. To Wood-engraving might as oreasiem offered be ad¬ 
ded iUuminatiou, and carving and the other elegant arts to 
which so great atteutlou is now being paid. 
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Tliere are many things whicli wonW be taken up, if a 
beginning was once made: it is only .the trouble of originating 
which daunts mont of U9» And as no one can look on our 
local society without seeing, that refined tastes are now in tlie 
ascendant and that the days' of apathy and coarseness are 
beginning to ho numbered, (we aver this in the face of jthe 
Cahutta Reviftw) let us hope that it will not be long before 
an interest is eaoited in the introduction of useful and elegant 
arts, and amongst them, Wood-engraving. 
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Time, wliich sweeps away ao many celebrities, litoniry and 
otlier, lias almost oonsig^neu to oblivion tli6 name of Tlioinne 
llulvrofl. It waa a name however well known in the days of 
our fathers. The literary and dranintio world of London at 
the be|tinning of this century paid coiisiderablo Ikuioui* to a 
man uliose pen gave birth to comedy, o^ra, and farce uilli 
burpri^ing rujudity and great success, lixii few of Ids con- 
teiaporarios could have known his privutn hiKtory, or bucti 
aware through what struggles he htul passed, and liuw man¬ 
fully and cheerfully lie hud borne liiinself. A reprint of n 
memoir of his life given to the world some years since by Mr. 
Hazlitt has breught this story of a iMttle well fought and a 
life well spent to the knowledge of a generation which would 
otherwise have forgotten the existence of an obsolete drama¬ 
tic writer. We can well afford to let comedies and tragedies 
of a second rate onler become the food of mice and the wrap. 

E ings of pepper—but when a man has lived well, and his life 
as iicen made known,diis history is a gain to every one >vho 
studies it, to the end of time. Whether tlie proper study of 
mankind U man or not, at any rate the most interesting study 
for mankind is the lives of men. The tale of sncccssfiil pa¬ 
tience, boldness, and genius can never cease to charm. 

Holcroft lias lefla record of his own life to the age of hxm * 
16:^. He was bom iu London in Orange Court, Leicester 
Fields, on the 10th of Doc. 1745. His father was a cobbler 
and his mother sold oysters and greens. But las father had 
a mind above his station. He gave his son the education 
which the Persians thought included all that wns requi¬ 
site for the greatest of heroes. He tauglit him to ride, to 
speak the truth, and to use the bow—but as archery was no 
longer in fashion, the bow he learnt to wield was that which 
awakens the violin. The cobbler did not stick to his last very 
well, and a natural fondness for horses prompted him to try 
to make an honest penny by selling ana letting them. Young 
Holcroft, buckled to the saddle by stnps, accompanied bis fa- 
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ther on a !!ttte pony when the horses were exercised. But 
fortune tied, as fortune is wont, from the house of a shoemaker 
who was out all day pn the back of a horse. The family had 
to leave London and thenceforward led a vacant life, maintain¬ 
ing themselves with great dlfHcul^ by hawking pots and 
small haberdashery about the country. xouugToin,w}u> was 
of a delicate constitution, suffered much from the coarse and 
uncertain food and weary wandering of sudi a life. But the 
powers of his mind, too Keen to be deadened by the cares and 
struggles of a childhood spent amidst want and toil, were 
stimulated, more perhaps than they could have been in any 
other way, by the novelties which a |)edla]*<lup ronslantly pre¬ 
sented to him,—by the change of scenery, the sight of diHerent 
towns, and the contrast of tlie faces, language and manners 
found in the several counties. Sensitive and superstitious, gif¬ 
ted with a singular power of observation, he was yet obedient 
and ronrageousand an excellent son toa fatiier alternately fool¬ 
ishly affectionate and cruelly harsh. An Hccpinintunce gave 
him u book containing the history of the seven Champions of 
Christendom. He read and pondered and caught something 
of the heroism which he admired. One day lie was sent out by 
his parents to beg—and the rea<liue$s of Ins invention betrayed 
• him into innumerable falsehoods. On Ins return he was able 
to boast that he had told a different story at each house he 
had visited. His father, greatly shocked, told him that his 
facility in deceit would leud him step by step to the gallows, 
and forbad his going on such an errand again. The boy’s 
notions of lieroic virtue came to the aid of his father’s lessons. 
For to he a liar and rogue and get hanged did not, he says, 
square well witli the confused ideas he hud of goodness 
and greatness or with his conception of a hero. 

But the cobbler’s love for liorses was destined to produce 
^'4« considerable effect upon his son’s life. The family of wan¬ 
derers happened to be at Nottingham during the race week. 
The general excitement and his father’s enthusiasm awoke an 
answering spirit in the breast of young Holcroft. By chance 
he fell in with a stable-lad from Newmarket. He accompa¬ 
nied this new companion and, after one or two changes of ser¬ 
vice, was at last engaged by one oftlie first trainers of thatdfty» 
John Watson. His skill and courage soon placed him high 
in his master’s estimation. A dun horse, by no means a tam^ 
or safe one was committed to his care. One wintry day he 
and the other lads in the stable were ordered up to the &ury 
hills. It ipizzled a very ^arp sleet, the wioa became un¬ 
commonly cutting, and the duo being remarkable for a ten- 
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tier skin, found the wind and the sleet which blew directly up 
his nostrils so very painful that it suddenly made him ouU 
rageous. He started from the rank in which he was walking, 
tried to unseat his rider, and endeavodred to set off at Aul 
speed: and when he found he Could not get head began to 
Tear, to snort and plunge. Holcroil having felt the horse's 
uneasine. before his violence began was fortunately prepared, 
sat firm a.id upright and came ott^tlie victor* From tlmt mo¬ 
ment his Newmarket' reputation was establrshed* He was 
appointed to lead the gollop, flie greatest distinction a stable- 
boy can have conferred on nim, and was changed from horse 
to liorse as often us a new animal of greater power and spirit 
was brought into the stables. In his Autobiography be gives 
several anecdotes of this time of his life, not perhaps very 
interesting in themselves, hnt shewing tliat he possessed at an 
early age a persevering spirit, and an undaunted heart* He 
felt the (change in Ins new mode of living to bo really Iiixuri* 
ous. From the half-starved leader of a hawker's donkey ha 
had become the well-fed, clean, fiattered favorite of a borse- 
traiuer* But he was not content to be this and nothing more. 
His active mind demanded the means and material of thought 
The kind fates introduced Iiim to a Uterany cockfeeder, This 
strange votary of learning made him acquainted with Swift 
and Addison, w'ith Gulliver’s IVavelsand oir Roger de Cover- 
ley. It must have been a sight such as Newmarket does not 
often see,—a cockfeeder teaching a stable-boy the lieauties of 
English literature* Perhaps a rarer sight was that of the same 
stable-boy throwing lumself, as Holcroft did shortly after, into 
the depths ofdevotion^ excitement. The Whole Duty of Man 
was his favorite study, and he ranked John Bunyan among 
the most divine writers he had ever read. One day he hap¬ 
pened to be passing a church and heard voices singing* lie 
joined the group, was invited to try his voice, and so pleased 
the choir and their instructor that he was asked to Join t^elp 
meeting. He consented, and purchased Arnold's I^salmody 
which he diligently studied in a hayloft, though sorely tried 
by the oliscurity of the technical words, and almost giving 
up his task under the difficulty of attaching a meaning to tlie 
uiysterioUS terms “ Major and iftinor Keys"* His successhow- 
ever was so greatthat he obtained the nickname of the Sweet 
Sinoer of Israel. His instructor in music also taught him 
arithmetic, and in three months he had mastered Practice and 
the Rule of Three. So great indeed was his reputation for lite¬ 
rary powers and tastes, that a schoolmaster at Newmarket 
offerM to teach him mtis. When the new scholar arriredt 
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the teacher wished to shew off the prodigy be had secured, 
and astonished the class by making iTom spell Mahcrshalal- 
haslihaz, which his quick ear enabled him to do. At length 
tliese pursuits produced their natural effect. Hoi croft grew 
tired of liis illiterate compatfions. He longed for a wider 
field, and quitting Newmarket to the great regret of John 
Watson, he proceeded at the age of 16 to try his fortune in 
London. 


As the greatest of geninses must eat, he had to set about 
some moans of gaining hb daily bread. His fatlierb occu- 
nation promised the easiest opening. He cobbled a little, 
Dut be read more, and after three years* patient endurance, 
(during which he had addeii to his care.s by marrying at the 
early age of 19,) he threw away the awl in despair and by 
the advice of a friend, who saved him from enlisting in tlie 
£nst India Companys service us a common soldier, bo tried 
the lust ciiance of a desperate son of the Muses, and became 
a strolling player. Hb first engagement was in Ireland. 
Por a guinea a week he underwent the mortification of hay* 
iiig to Riihiuit to the caprices of a despotic manager, and of 
devoting his time and talents to alternately prompting and 
playing fuollsli old men. At last even thb hardearned guinea 
wns stopped and it was with difficulty he could collect money 
suffietKiU to take him back to England. A danger greater 
than any he had encountered on land awaited him at sea. A 
storm arose, so violent and of such long duration that even 
the hearts of the sailors pive way. Four and superstition 
prompted tlieiu to seek the cause of th^ir disaster in the pre** 
sciicc of a Jonah. Ilolcroft, as following the profane calling of 
a player, was selected a.s the victim. He was reading Hudi- 
hras at a time when all the other passengers were at break¬ 
fast. A group of <lmnken and furious sailors attacked him. 

You are tlie Jonas said one^^ and by Jasus, the ship willne. 
ver sec land till you are tossed overboard, you and your plays 
along with you. Fortunately Holcroft had presence of mind 
enough to oegin explaining tu them the nature of the book 
he held in hb hand. He thus gained time to slink away to 
the quarterdeck, and placing himself under the protection of 
hb fellow passengers completed hb voyage in safety. At 
Hereford he joined a company under tlie management of the 
father of Mrs. Siddons. Thence forward for seven long years 
ho wandered as an itinerant actor. He was not at all suc¬ 
cessful on the stage; hts best part was Polonius. But he 
was one of those men who know how to get honey out of 
viid flowers. The study of numerous boo&, the emUvatioB 
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of the mind aaiiied imperceptibly by on acquaintance with 
the best works of great writers, the liabit of speaking in 
language raised much above the phraseology of the vulgar^ 
and the constant change of the subject*of thought combined 
to improve aud stimulate the pdwers of a man, whom nature 
had endowed with refinement of feeling and wonderful ver- 
sability and activity of intellect. In his novel of “Hugh Trevor,** 
Holcroft has expressed, with considerable force and eloquence, 
the bright as well as the sober side of the picture which tlio 
life of H strolling actor presents—“ Know*’ he says “ there is a 
certain set, or society of men, frequently to be met in strag- 
ling parties about this kingdom, who by a ])cm]Iiar kind of 
magic will metamorphiso an old barn, stable, or outhouse in 
such a wonderful manner, that the said barn, stable, or out- 
house shall appear according as it suits the will, or* purpose 
of tlio said magicians; at one timeapriuco*s ))alace, at another 
a peasant’s cottage: now the noisy receptacle of drunken 
clubs and wearied travellers called an inu—anon the mngni« 
ficent flouie of a Orecinn temple. These necromancers al¬ 
though whenever they please they become princes, kings 
and heroes, and reign over all the empires of tho vast and 
peopled earth: though they bestow governments, viceroyal- 
ties, and principalities u|)on adherents, divide the spoils of 
nations among their pages and parasites and give a kingdom 
for a kiss : yet no sooner do their sorceries cease though but 
the moment l>efore they were revelling and banqueting with 
Marc Antony, or qualhng nectar with Jupiter himself, it is 
a safe wager of a poiy^d to a shilling, that half of them go 
aupperless to bed. A set of poor, but pleasant rogues, infe¬ 
rable, but merry wags that weep without sorrow, stab without 
anger, die without <lread, and laugh, sing and dance to inspire 
mirth in others while surrounded themselves with wretched¬ 
ness.” ^ 

Even after he abandoned this life of mingled gaiety, and 
gloom, it was long before Holcroft emerged from the ohscu^ 
rity of his position, aud rose to fame and fortiinn. He pro¬ 
cured an engagement in very inferior parts at Drury Lane, 
then managed by Sheridan* But it was not any want of 
industry, or ability, that kept lihii unknown. His first literary 
efforts passed unnoticed to oblivion. In IfSO he published 
a novel called “ Alwyn or the Gentleman Comedian” em¬ 
bodying in the form of a tale many of his own reminiscen¬ 
ces. The work does not seem to have deserved a lietter 
fate than it met. It was what the first effort of an ill-educated 
inaa is almost sure to be, crude, iU-arranged, forced, and 
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improhablo. But the comedy of Duplicity winch appeared 
at Covent (jarden in the following year, was well received, 
and niay I>e considered as the first step he made on the way 
to the Temple of Fathe. When ho hatl once secured even 
a flight hold on public estintation, bis eager mind, and un* 
tiring activity was sure to improve his position. He went 
to Paris, being engaged by the Rivingtons to discover new 
Fr(^fich publications, of which translation^ might be made 
likely to suit the taste of the British public. Among those 
he selected, and translatoil, wefe the Tales of the Castle by 
Madnine de Genlis. He had introductions to several persons 
eminent in the literary and fashionable world. Among there 
wsis Count Catuelan, with whom he engaged in a discussion 
upon the attack made by Voltaire on Shakesi>osre. The 
following day he sent the Count a little allegorical poem on 
the subject, which is perhaps worth quoting to shew that the 
atableboy and cobbler eoula now express himselfwitb facility, 
and some degree of elegance. 

Clad in the wealthy robes his genius wrought 
In happy dreams was gentle Shakes)leare laid : 

His pleased soul wandering through the realms of thought, 
Winle all his elves and fairies round Mm played. 

Voltaire approached—straight flod the quaint-eyed band, 

For envy’s breath such sprites may not emlnro; 

He pilfered many a gem with trembling hand, 

Then stabbed the bard to make the thcfl secure. 

t 

Ungrateful man. Vain was thy black design— 

Th’ attempt, and not the deed thy hand defiled, 

Preserved by liis own charms and spells divine 
Safely the gentle Shakespeare slept and smiled. 

Soon after his return to England, Holcroft had two operas 
written by him brought out at Covent Garden, not othenvise 
remarkable than because one of them called “ The Noble Pea- 
sent” was the first attempt to bring the age of chivalry on the 
stage, in the manner which afterwards became so popular 
when scenes of extravagant romance were associated witb the 
features and diameters of those times. In 1784 the “ Ma- 
riage de Figaro” of Beaumarchais came out at Paris. Hol- 
crotlt heard of the merits and success of the piece, and deter* 
mined to proceed to France in order to procure a copy, that 
he might translate and adapt it to the English stage. He 
found that the comedy bad not been printed, and the jealousy 
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of the French tnaiiagors prevented any manuscript copy 
getting abroad. But flpleroft was not to be beaten, in 
company with a friend fie went every night to the theatre 
and witnessed ten sncccj^ive performances. At night when 
he and his friend got home, eaeh set down as much as he 
Could recollect of a scene and they then compared notes, and 
each refreshed the memory of the other. The next evening 
they observed npd corrected their mistakes, and supplied 
the doheiencies of their^text. And thus, though they did 
not venture to make a smgle note chiring the rejtresentation, 
tlie entire play was at length trunscrilN^d. If Holcroft con* 
tributed anything like an e<]ual share to tim undertaking, lie 
accomplished a ta«k that wi>uld tax severely the memoi^, and 
acuteness, of a highly educated man familiar witli French 
from bis boyhood. In altering it fur the English stage, 
Holcroft ma(fc c(jnsi<lerttb]e changes in Figaro, but very kuc- 
cessfully, amt wlion it appeared umler the title of “The Fol¬ 
lies of a Day*' it luul a reception that equalled tlie most san¬ 
guine ox|iectations of all who Nvero aware of the merits of the 
original and the skill of tlie translation. 

In 1791 Holcroft brought out the comedy of the “ School 
for Arrogance, '* and shortly after that of tlin “ lloud to Iluin. 

It was on these two comedies, and especially on tiie hitter, 
that his pretension to contemporary fame principally rested. 
Tlicy discover gnuit ease, and power of expression, iiindi skill 
in tfie management of plot aiiil a turn for the invention, and 
developoinent of intrigue. 'M.Oii of tlie characters would ap¬ 
pear to us now a days unnatural and caricatured. But oven 
in the best drama? of flie 18th Century, in “ She Stoops to 
Conquer'' ainl “ Tho Hivals," there is a kind of unreality per¬ 
vading all the delineations of society. This ^vas partly caused 
by the state of society in wliicli much that was at once foolish, 
and fictitious was allowed to prevail,—partly by a convention¬ 
al mode of writing them current, which assigned to 
character some'few, striking, simple and generally exaggerat¬ 
ed traits. Mrs. Malaprop never talks EnglLrii and Sir Lucius 
always talks Iridi. The two comedies of Holcroft deservedly 
ranked among the most successful specimens of the comedy 
then in voguo. Tlie character of Goldfinch in the Hoad to 
Ruin*' was a great favorite with the public. He is a light 
hearted, thoughtless, good humoured mol glorying in the ex¬ 
cess of spirits and carrying away the audience with the exu¬ 
berance of his cheerful nonsense, and theoddity of his oft-repeat¬ 
ed saying “ That’s your sort'* applied to every possible sub¬ 
ject, ana on every possible occasion. 
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Almost at the same time that Fortune thus began at last to 
smile upon the weary, and hard struggling aspirant, he sus- 
tainefl a blow in his own family circle so severe, as to render 
him insensible to the delights of success, and careless of his 
future career. His only son died under circumstances pecu¬ 
liarly melancholy and shocking. He was a boy of great pro-"' 
mise, ready, ardent, and imaginative, but of a restless and 
impatient disposition. During his childhood he several times 
ran away from his home, and he at length departed to return 
no more. He anked i/ermissicKi to ome with a friend in the 
city, waited till his father had left the room, broke open a 
drawer and taking out forty {>onnds, left the house. He hast¬ 
ened to join an ucr|uuintancc who was going to the West 
Indies. At length his friends ascertained that he was on 
board the Fame*’ then lying in the downs. His father set 
off iininodiaUdy, nnd fouu^ from t>ie Captain of the ship that 
his son wns really there. The unfortunate youth iiad public¬ 
ly declared, tlint he would shoot any other person wlio should 
come to take him, but that if his father came, ho would shoot 
himself. Tlie threat in one so young was considered not 
worth regarding, Mr. Holcroft went on board—and Iiearing 
that his sou was in a dark part of the steerage went to seek 
him. The miscraide hoy, guilty and frightened, heard his 
footstep, w'as ovcnvlielmml with the sense of his situation, and 
with a pistol ho lielU in his hand, put an end to his existence. 
Holcroft lived for soverul years after the occurrence, but nei¬ 
ther courage iior elasticity of mind could enable liim wholly 
to Hurmount tlie sliock. All liis subse(|ueiit writings bear the 
impress of a ]>en8ive and mournful spirit. 

It was perhaps the depression naturally resulllng from ao 
sad a loss that tumeil the current of Ilolcroft/s thoughts 
during the next year, or two, to writings ofa pliilosopical cha¬ 
racter. In tw'o novels,” Anna St. Ives,” and Hugh Trevor” 
^which ho wrote at tins lime of his life, he luis attempted at 
once to pourtray the ideals of his fancy, and to sketch the 
theories he had embraced. Sanguine and enthusiastic in tem¬ 
perament, full of benevolent and generous feeling, and consci¬ 
ous from his own experience how much men born under dis¬ 
advantages may do to raise themselves, he wan exactly the 
man to he captivated by the notion then espoused by many men 
of literary eminence that human nature was capable of at¬ 
taining perfection. To us who have witnessed the contradiction 
wliicli lialf a century of additional history has given to this 
dream, it seems a poor Quaint, foolish sort of belief. But men 
wlio bad been awakenea almost to a new existence by the 
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glories which, in tlieir imagination, encircled the first outbreak 
of tlie French flevolutioii, could believe any thing of a race 
of which one part had done so much, and indeed there is at 
all times something enviable in tlio fon<f simplicity which errs 
on the side of a gf)aerous cre<liifity. It is not much to boast 
of that we see the frailties and follioaof nnmkiud more clearly 
tiiaii our fathers. CerUiinly however the tenet of inun's per- 
foctability was suv to make a bad basi» for nwork of fiction. 
Faultless lierues are as dull us they ure improbable. Fniiik 
Henley the hero of Anna St. fves is a kind of moral pup]»et 
worked with the virtues for strings. The autlior pulls the 
cord of benevolence aod the doll-hero throws away his purse : 
or he puts candour into motion, and his automuton makes 
a clean breast of all his jieccadilloos. In Hugh Trevor vices 
an depicted with the same unity of colouring. The vicioua 
charactors arc so obviously s(H up as warnings, thev ui'o so 
clearly jminted monsters and not real, that no one who reads 
their deeds and fate feels more warned or more afraid than a 
man who sees the sign of a green dragon on n high way. 
It is ill mixed cliuructersthat the poet or dramatist must shew 
his power and seek his .success. 

Such writings as those of Holcroft, though not likely to 
charm or enlighten future generations, might reasonably have 
been expected at least to bo considered innocent and harmlesi^. 
But III moments of poiitic4U excitement, there is nothing which 
may not !>e twisted and perverted into an ovideiice of guilt. 
The excesses and horrors, which had defaced and dishonoured 


France frightened th^ English Ooverrimeiit into un ulaiiu 
which made it at ouce ridiculous and tyraTniic.Tl. Arnoiig 
other victims Holcruft wa.s selected, although his voice had 
been repeatedly uplifted in the cause of order, anil his pen was 
constantly engaged in tracing the praises of sobriety and vir¬ 
tue. But to write at all was something of a crime, and to wat6« 
what was intelligible only to the good and the thoughtful gave 
grounds for the darkest suspicions. In November 1792 he }>e- 
came a Memlier of a SocieW for Constitutional Infomiatioii, 
the object of which was nothing more than to collect facta 


ciety had been taken into custody on a charge of treasonous 
language held in discussions among those present at their 
meetings, he could not contain his indignation and astonish¬ 
ment. Sorely, he said, either there have been practices of 
which I am to^ly ignorant, or men are running mad. The 
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fact was that ParllameDt bad deelarsd that treason existed and 
tlie autliorities felt bound to establisl) the truth of the assertion. 
Hoicroft was at length hiformed that a wairant whs out 
against him, He eiftirel^ refuse<l to withdraw into retire* 
nient, or avoid tlie publicity ttnd danger of a trial by a pru* 
dent retreat. He even abandoned a project of leaving town- 
for sea-bathing to which he had been previously persuaded 
by his physician* Even after he knew that an indictment 
had b^n preferred against bim he resolved to maintain 
his ground. Tlie next mbrning he appeared in Court 
and ^dressing Lord Cliief Justice Eyre offered voluntarily 
to surrender!!bimgelf. His boldness and air of innocence seemed 
to disconcert those who were engaged in the prosecution : at 
length his surrender was accopteu and he was committed to 
I^ewgate, having named Ernkine as his counsel* He remain¬ 
ed within the walls of the prison nearly eight weeks. He 
employed himself in arranging his defence os well as it is wus 
poKsihle a man could, who was ignorant of what he was ac¬ 
cused. On the first of December he was brought to the bar« 
but it was only a mock trial that ho had to undergo. No 
evidence was offbred against him, and in the language of the 
court he was honoralny acquitted—^nd thus a man against 
wiiom there was not the shadow of a suspicion liod to wait 
two months before he could get his prosecutors to say that 
he was not suspected. Die truth was, that die real battle 
was fought in the case of Tlionias Hardy, who was named in 
the same indictment, and wlicn he was acquitted no one was 
in any danger. In Holeroft’a own energetic words. “Die 
whole power of government was ditocted against Tlioinas 
Hardy; in his fate seemed involved the fate of tlie nation, and 
the verdict seemed to burst its bonds, and to have released 
it from inconceivable miseries and ages of impending slavery. 
TJie acclamations of the Old Bailey reverberated from the 
furthest shores of Scotland, and a whole people felt die en¬ 
thusiastic transports of recovered freedom.’* Unfortunately 
Hoicroft found that though freedom was recovered, tyranny 
had left its sting behind. Sodetv could not, and would not 
believe, that a man had been triea for high treason witliout 
having given some grounds for the charge* Windham even 
applied, when speaking in the House of Commons, the term 
acquitted felons” to Hoicroft and his companions in misfor¬ 
tune. Such an indignity coming from the lips of a man so 
respected, so generous, and so moderate as Windham could 
not be overlooked. Hoicroft published a letter addressed to 
him, in which with great force, dignity, and eloquence he re- 
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buked a statesman whom he admired and loved, for using in* 
considerately a phrase KO^^vere, and so unjust. It was one 
which Windham must have regretted having ever given vent 
to. But there are times of political terror and ianaticisin, 
wiien even wise and noblemind^l men are seized with a panic, 
and seem to shield the doubts of their conscience behind t]ie 
asperity and violence of their language. 

During the ibliowing two or three years, Holcroft ^ave to 
the world four or five comedies and operas with considerable . 

but not in themselvesSufKcieiitly striking to need a 
particuhir incntiom In 1798 he began u diary which he con* 
tinned tor al>out 9 months, and which has been preserved and 
puhlislie<l. It is written with great minuteness, and great 
freedom of description. It was not poriiaps intended for pub¬ 
lication, but its manner is such, as to load to the siipposnion 
that its autlior meunt, that the eyes of otliers should peruse 
it. It is priticipally tilled with accounts of his own hoalth, 
always feeble, and now beginning to give way—with memo- 
randiuns of the progress he made in the iliffercut >vorks on 
which ho was engaged, with anecdotes and sayings of the pub¬ 
lic characters of tiieday,and criticisms on books and paintings, 
lie had for several years bestowed great attention upon the 
art of painting and the productions of the chief musters ; and 
living m habits of intimacy with Opie and other painters of 
celelirity, he had acriniretf a sound Judgment and correct tusk 
in estimating the merits of pictures and prints. lie ovfui re¬ 
lied AO fur on his own discriiniiiution as to buy with a view to 
selling again. And t|]e result justified him in running the 
risk. The diary is written with much perspicuity and c;ire- 
less ease, but though Holcroft was an acquaintance of God¬ 
win, Sir Francis Burdeit, Erskine and many others of note, 
he has not given much thut adds to what we otherwise knew 
of them. It is indeed the light gossipping character of its 
details, and the personal interest attacfnng to the recorc^ of** 
a man's daily life, that lends a chann to the diary rather than 
any instniction or amusement it aflbrris* 

In 1799 Holcroft went abroad having just married his 
fourth wife. The animosity of party spirit iiad much reduced 
the income he had hitherto secured by the productions of his 
pen. His active mind was also anxious to turn to foreign 
languages and literature as a new field for industry and 
thouglit. The state of his health made it indeed almost 
necessary thut he should seek a retreat for a time, from the 
incessant combat he had to wage, against the hostility and 
prejudices of persons whom reason could not persuutle to 
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can(]our, or Justice. He crossed to Hamburgh and made 
a roTisiderable stay at that city. He became acquainted with 
Ktopstock and Voss, and had the satisfaction of hearing that 
his writings were known and admired on the continent. 
»om Haiulmrgh he proceeded to Paris where he stayed two 
years. The result of this long stay was tlie “Travels in 
Prance*’ which he published in 1804 and which met with 
a most favorable reception. Tiie work is chiefly devoted to a 
criticism and exposition of the national manners and charac¬ 
ter. It would probably interest but few modern readers. 
TIjo style of truvel->vritmg ia wiiolly changed within the hvst 
twenty years, and the ditibrences and singularities of habit 
an<l manner, on which Holcroft loved to dwell, are now 
troate<l as matters of course. But at the time wlien it was 
writum, his book was a real gain to the British puhlic. 

Ho lived nearly six years after his return to England, in 
t)LC summer of 1803. But failing health and weakened 
powers prevented hU doing anything to increase his reputa¬ 
tion. He died on the 23rd of March, 1809, aged 63, having 
shewn himself in death as in life, Arm, patient, and consider¬ 
ate. We will give the description of the last sad scenes in 
Mr. Hazlitt’s own words. 

“ A little before he died he called for wine, and refused it 
from every hand that held it to him, till his oldest daughter 
took it into hers : im then bowed Ins head to her, and drunk 
it: thus in some way op otlier, showing signs of regsrd to 
all, till his last moments approached. Hearing a noise of 
children on the stairs, lie saxl to his wife—“ are these your 
children, Louisaas if he was already disengaged from 
human ties. On Thursday night about half past eleven, he 
seemed in great pain, and said to Mrs. Holcroft “ How 
tedious—my affections are strong.^^ It was that thought from 
this that it would he a relief to liis feelings that they should 
—^•etii-e : they all went info the next room, Colonel Harwood 
still keeping his eye upon him ; but seeing his struggles 
increase, and being desirous of sparing his wile and daughter 
a sight they could not have borne, he returned into the bed¬ 
room, and gradually shut, and fastened the doors : which Mr. 
Holcroft observing showed evident signs of satisfaction. And 
seeming then easier, he smiled, and fixing his eyes on his 
friend, took them no more from him till they were closed for 
ever.*’ 

Thus died a man in many ways remarkable. Considering 
fretm what, and to what he rose, there is much to wonder at, 
and much to honour in the Story of his Life. The son of a 
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pedlar, aoj t)ie favorite of a 8table*keeper taught liimself to 
write so bb to charm thoysands, and wia fame at home and* 
abroad. It ie true thiit umnj have risen froin an origin 
equally humhie to far greater emtnenfie. But it is not a 
paradox to say, that it is the ablence of any tiling like first- 
rate |)owers that dUtinguishes Holcroft's career, iiis success 
was the success rather of character than of genius. Tlie 
interest we feel in /eadiughis life is not tluit we ore astonished 
by tlie brilliancy of his achievements, but it arises from our 
seeing how step by step he rosd superior to circumstance. It 
does not cost a boy gifted with a marvellous power of calcu¬ 
lation much effort or much self-<lenial to become an astrono* 
nier or a mathematician, and the child to whom the sense of 
hunnony is instinctive becomes a world-famous composer 
almost against his will. But one whom native refinement 
and love of self-improvement enabled to resist tlio depression 
of poverty, the whispering of vanity, and Uie long neglect of 
a busy world, and to cultivate to ita utmost a nund of only 
moderate ca()acity under circumstancea the most disadvan- 
^tageons, deseiTes a passiog tribute from all who love to see 
a man, iu the language cd* the great Greek, not only live 
but live well. 
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The sons of evil, erer strong. 

Combining, vexed the land, 

Until arose a knight of worth 
Yclept Sir Heart-in-Hand. 

> 

And east he pricked and* westward 
All deeds of dought to dare; 

When Virtue sighed, or Crime grew bold, 

Sir Heartdn-Hand was there. 

Till once it chanced upon a day, 

He met the Prince of £vil» 

And, trusting in his cause, essayed 
A combat with the Devil. 

He broke his lance, he drew his sword, 

Cut down, with might and main, 

The cunning foeman gave the point 
And stretched him on the plain. 

Then buried, os befits a knight, 

In harness, as he fell, 

It seemed a down^ of the Truth, 

A victory of Hell. 

But soon a wonder rose which gave 
Tlie sons of Hell the lie. 

And taught the fearful friends of good, 

That virtae cannot die. 

For, from the Knight’s lone tomb there came 
An influence strange and fine. 

More strong for evil and for good 
Than all the fumes of wine. * 
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Tlie virtuous gathered heart and sU^engtlu 
Wlien onHheir ranks it fell* 

But a pale and sickly trei^or came 
On all the hosts«of Hell. 

So, in few months the strife was past, 

That suffering land was free; 

And what had seamed the people s los9| 

Ensured tlieir victory. 
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Every one who has been &t & University must remember 
ilia liongs'* to the last hour of his life. There is no forget¬ 
ting the delightful f)lans, the arrangements for reading pas¬ 
ties and tours, which occupy the last weeks of the Summer- 
terms—nor the hurry and bustle as the time draws netir 
when the academical year cloths, and the stiulent is dismissed 
to four monthn uninterrupted ciyoyment of leisure, travelling, 
nr rcadin^^. Still less can be forgotten the interchange of 
letters fixing time and place of meeting, the flutter of expec¬ 
tation which is felt by the friends who are spending a tort- 
night or month in their country homes before they set out for 
their excursion, and who keep writing to each otfier respect¬ 
ing the great event that lies before them. At last the day 
arrives, the party meets together, and in the full glory of 
health and spirits, in the morning of youth, and with lioarts 
ready for anything from a German ball to a quarrel with the 
Duke of Atholl, they are off to the rivers and mountains. 

An'O for ane and twenty Tam 

An *hey, sweet ane and twenty Tam. 

When I recollect my ‘ Xiongs’ I feel as strong a wish for 
ane and twenty as Rums’s lassie. Perhaps I was fortunate, 
perhaps others can look back with still fonder remembrances 
than 1 can, but now that I am past forty, a sober, sedate, white- 
waiHtcoated man, even now my blood runs faster in my veins, 
and my heart beats high when I remembor these delightful 
summers. In ray first ‘ Long’ I went to Wales. I was to join 
ray companion at Liverpool. Early in the morning we start¬ 
ed by a packet for Bangor. I had never been to sea before, 
^ aftu* never seen a mountain. Tlie Welch hills being lower 
than I expected, did not produce much effect on me. as we 
steamed by them, but I must confess that the sea did. So 
much so indeed, that a smlor having stared me bard in the 
face for a minute oi^two, by way of a cheering and soothing 
remark, expressed his opinion that Z was not long for thS 
world. A sentiment which I received with proper contempt. 
At Bangor I saw two things which astonished me, one, a man 
whom I^wae to ride ashore, and the other, a woman in a bea¬ 
ver liat. The tide was too low for a boat; so with much 
laughter, and many jokes my friend and I mounted two very 
useful strong-built welsh fishermen easy to ride and accus- 
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fomed to carry a lady. In the streets there were so many 
other women with large Vhite cb,w, and the black hats that I 
soon thought nothing of seeing the new costume. It was in* 
deed hut a poor thing to he astc^ished at, hat whnt n supreme 
delight it is to be able to be astotiisUed at all. Alas! it is gone 
like the other pleasures of youth. I could see ii man clatl m 
the old fabulous garb of the scholar harrying to morning clia- 
pel—a surplice aiM straps, uud should hardly take rny cigar 
out of my mouth, it would seem so uatural. Nil ucimirari is 
no piece of sound advice, for it comes of itself like grcv hairs 
or the gout. I only wish I could admire and couhl walk 
thirty luilcs a day as I tised to do—but away with gloomy 
thoughts; let us think of the blue Welsh mauutains. 

At last M'o reached our dostinatiou—'Barmouth, liaviug 
passed by Beddgellert, Llanberris, and all the otlier lions 
which it belongs to a guide-book, and not to a prosy old cuU 
legian, to describe. Kvoning had closed in by tim time wo 
arrived. ^Ve ha<I written to a friend who resided there to 
take lodgings tor ns. But it was too lute and dark to iitxi 
him out, and all we knew was that the landdad^ was named 
Junes, about as good a guide os the direction of the letter ad¬ 
dressed to My mother in the Strand.*’ M'e uppliod for 
assistance at a respectable shop which was stiU open, and tlio 
owner 'being uname to decide upon his own responsibility 
among the numerous Joneses, one neighbour was called into 
a conference, and then another, llie Council at Icngfli an¬ 
nounced that the particular Jones in question was in tiieir 
opinion Jane Jones. After much weary searching we found 
her aelecp in a public house. We w'ere delighted to hear 
her disclaim having anything to do with u^, and at the same 
time inform us that the real Simon Pure was Jane Jones of some 
pleasant little word compounded os it ajmeared, almost ex¬ 
clusively of ws. and ds. We were conducted to the ptaco 
referrea to and in answer to a loud knock Jane Jones, our 
own Jane Jones, appeared. She received us witli all u lodg¬ 
ing-keeper’s civility but still w'itli something of embarrass, 
meat. We asked the reason. After cojisiderahle hesitation 
she confessed that true to the proverb of * a bird in the hand,* 
she had taken iu a couple of elderly ladies aud assigned them 
the beds destined for us: hut her ^nitential confession end¬ 
ed in a sudden burst of triumph, for inspired with a happy 
thought she Immediately add^, Shall I make them got 
np, gentlemen?** We were horror struck at the thought of 
making two travelling Dianas raise their tired heatls from 
their chaste pillow^ unscrew their papered locks, put on their 
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girdles and turn into a dismal little Welsh street at ten o’clock 
at night. So we left them alone in their glory and went to 
au hotel. The next ipoming we found that the cuckoos had 
flown, and the hedge sparrows msde themselves comfortable 
in their own nest. 

Barmouth is a nice place enough, nuide-hooks speak 
disparagingly of it, and bint at drifting sands and houses pla* 
ced on inacceBsible cliffs. But w'ilh Cader Idris to walk to> 


and an estuary half a mile broad to row in, we felt ourselves 
well established. We m^ide a pretty constant attempt at 
morning reading, enough to satisfy the conscience and not 
enough to spoil the appetite (that is the golden moan.) After 
an early dinner we amused ourselves with ditierent siaall 
jileasures, of which lying very quietly and eiisily on a plaid 
in a fruit^gardon nncf kno<;king off tomtits with an air gun 
w:vs among tiie chief. Then followed long evening walks and 
climbs up the grand face of rocks whi<*U Imtigs on eith<?r side 
over tile river from nuruiouth to Dolgellcy. Coming home 
we liglitened the way by repeating to inich other odd scraps 
an<l pieces of favorite poets Mith which our memory 
happenod to fariiish us. Homer and Wordsworth sound 
well when rolled outhy the side of a broad sheet of water, 
with tlio grey eternal rocks keopinis watch, and the moon 
and stars floating overhead. Not that we were always in so 
poetical a vuiii, as stone walls thrown down in u wild run, 
and sheidiertl dogs limping away fn>m the oftects of a well 
directed paver could testify. 

One day the walls of tho quiet little town were varied with 
hngh yellow placards, of which the upper half was occupied 
widi a gigantic woodcut represenfing three ostriches and a 
piebald poney, cantering away with lady riders in what may 
lie delicately described as a Go diva costume. Tlie lower part 
aT...ounced that on the following afternoon we might expect 
not only to see this wild vision realisted, but even greater im« 
probabilities worked out on tlio arrival of a certain Circus 
troop, the great heroes in the undertaking being the St. Pe** 
tersburgh Snow Tupiblcr, the true Sliakespemn Zany, and 
the incomparable India llubber Clown. Though long past 
the age oi Astley*8 wc detenu!ned not to lose a sight so rare 
at a minor watering place. All the fashion of the town and 
neighbourhood gathered together to witness the spectacle, 
anytliing doing in the countiy es an excuse for meeting to* 

f ather. I cannot say that the details of the performance 
ava impressed themselves very vividly on my remembrance, 
except that 1 can distinctly call to mind my feelinir of surorise 
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at the sight of two meu in tlie tiglUest of tights lying on their 
backs and kicking up tb^ir legs so as to toss aud receira 
two great halls, bcbig coiisiilored either a decent or interest** 
ing exhibition. My attention was dhrerted by the attrac¬ 
tions of my next neighbour^ a ydung lady with the gayest of 
faces and the blackest of hair. And then her laugh. She 
found soiuething to laugh at in whut she $aw> in wliich she had 
the advantage of ^ne, hut t think nevertheless I enjoyed the 
two hours tlie most. Wboii it wa^ over I observed the car¬ 
riage wlueli she entered otid titus easily learnt her nan^ and 
local habitation. She was tlie daughter of a retired*navy 
Cuptaiu who hud sheltered his declining years in cue of tho 

1 )rettiost villas possible, on the sunny aide of a neighbouring 
lill. The exact spot was about live miles oii\ aud rather 
round u corner, but with the aid of a snnill telescope, w liiclt 
made my eyes water till I looked like Augustus Moddle, £ 
fancied t could see where the sweet nymph was or ought to 
bo us I ga/ed from the w indow of my lodgings. 

Uy the end of u week I hud procured un introduction to 
my Captain—a full faced, easy-going man whose talk ran 
on what lie had done in the Wasp, and wished to have done 
in the Arrow, and who cidculated all the events of the last 
thirty ) eaj*s nf>t by the date of the year of grace, but by a 
nautical Clirouology running, ** when I was in the llusper" 
or ** when 1 had just joined tiie Fiietly.*^ His wife vvus tim 
best of helpmates, fitting into all his oddities, rounding utf 
all his uiigulunlies, uud admiring him as if he hud been a 
sea deity instead of a w^eatlier-beaten Post Captain—Caroline 
was their only liaugliteK I like only daughters for one thing. 
They have no brothers and brothers are so excessively earthly 
and prosaic at times when the heart is warm, aud the lips 
long to speck. Fortune favoured me. The next day was to bo 
devoted to a picnic up Cader Idris—and I and my f rign d 
were invited to join thepjirty. IV’c agreed, or rather /agreed, 
with raptures. Fair amt fine smiled the following mom. Hav¬ 
ing recovered from a toinporaiy opthalmia ]>rouucod by using 
my telescope from an early hour of the morning, 1 mounted 
a fiery steed, and followed by my Pylades dashed off to 
worship Nutoi'e aud Nature’s fairest dnughter. Wo hud a 
delightful ride to the foot of the noble mountain, and then 
as delightful a climb. But sbull 1 confess it ? Though every¬ 
thing went off brilliantly, though the air was balmy, and the 
scenery majestic, loo^ ^fore we canio down 1 began to feel 
that if any detached piece of rock fancied tumbling on my 
head and producing the usual effect of heavy granite impinged 
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on the human skull, I should be rather obliged to it than other* 
irise. My sorrow and vexation was this. Caroline would 
gatlier Howers. It sounds as if nothing could hare been 
more charming and that no occupation could have been a 
more propitious opening ter a closer acquaintance. So I 
tliolight, and I went by her side and innocently gathered 
dog*daibies and the commoner kinds of fern which she reject* 
ted with a polite smile. But I found that these Bowers were 
a business—a duty which she discharged with a kind of virgin 
pertinacity jKirticularly offensive to me. All her mind was 
set off an llorbarium—Hecuba was a good deal tome, but I 
was nothing to Hecuba. How I hat^m blotting paper, and 
dried leaves, and rotten stalks. Tlie only divinion of Linneeus 
I could bear to think of was monogamy, at least 1 tliought 
that was a division though I could not feel sure, and it would 
have been rather a heavy piece of artillery to have fired off 
this as a begiuning. 8o the day wore on, and the Bowers 
were gathered, and the sun went down, and I felt indignant 
and ill used, not with much reason poihaps—but what is reason 
at twenty ? 

A day or two aHorwards, I determined to repau' my lost 
giH>iind b^ making un early call and spending a quiet hour 
or two with the family* But after walking there ou a dusty 
hot morning, I found on my arrival that the fair Caroline 
was out, guthei'ing, I .‘Suppose some more of those execrable 
Bowers. Destiny seemed ngainst*me. An iron hand seemed 
to repol me. I was conquered. Too shy and too sensitive to 
go again, I allowed the precious ^veoks to pass by, and aban« 
doned loyself wholly to the pleasures 6f memory and my te¬ 
lescope. And with a heart nearly broken and siglit nearly 
ruined, I returned to England at the beginning of October. 

The next year I went to France—quite a different sort of 
thin^. No (Carolines there, no bare rocks and early bathing— 
h\!i coquettish soubrettes, and fire-work9, and old churches. 
We crossed from Southampton to S« Malo. In one respect 
S. Mulo is a very good place to begin France with, in ano¬ 
ther it is a very bad one. By a good place to begin, I mean 
a place which shews what the country is like and yet leaves 
better things of the same sort (o come after. 8. Malo con¬ 
tains the filthiest streets, the dirtiest estamiuets, and the most 
eomtemptihle looking little soldiers I ever saw. So far, so 

f ood ] but then it also contains an hotel the “ Hotel de la 
'aix*’—and the hotel contauis a solle ^ manger—and the 
ealle ^ manger offers a tabled'hote of almost &bulouB excel- 
lence. I felt like Ulysses in the gardens of Alcmous. There 
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were, as the Odyssey says, melons upon melons^ and peaches 
upon peaches, and grapes upon grapes—and then these ban<» 
quota, these coen€e deorum, occurred at such odd, pleasant 
hours; twice a day were the Heshpots boiled, and the Iusci« 
ous fruits prepared. But the worst of it was, that every 
other place seemed in a state of siege and on garrison al¬ 
lowance. When we got to Avranches (I say “ we'* for of 
course I had a companion, tlie cheeriest, pleasantest of friends,) 
I felt so hurt at t^e reception offered by the way side inn, 
that the view from the hill reckoned one of the finest in Nor¬ 
mandy was little better than Cowley Marsh to me. From 
Avranches we went to explore 8. Michel a strong castle on 
an island near the coast, where state prisoners used lobe confin¬ 
ed (they send them to Cayenne now, where they are devilled 
with poivro rouge.) There is not much to see at the place 
itself, but its situation is imposing, and is curiously like that 
of its namesake off the Cornwall coast. The only ^deasiire 
that a prison ever gave me is thepleasnre of knowing I might 
go awuy from it, and we enjoyed that as we drove a broken 
down buggy back over the wet sands. We went by dili¬ 
gence to uaen on the same day. As oompagiioti do voyage 
we had a jolly gentlemanly looking priest whom I selected 
as a fit victim to try a few phrases from a guide book on. 
With a polite smile he replied in English and then proceeded 
to teacli me how to pronounce the sentence I had addressed 
to him ; and so at the expense ofa little mortification I got 
a cheap lesson. Caen I tliought a fine town, fre.di, white, 
and conveniently built. I do not recollect any thing that hap¬ 
pened there except that on Sunday evening there wa^ a dis¬ 
play of fireworks, looking on at which we met an Irishman, 
who in a spirit of friendly confidence imparted to us his pre¬ 
vious history, and that of his family, ending with the interest¬ 
ing communication that his aunt had just been buried at 
Kensall Green. Caen to Havre, and Havre to Rouen, “^Bre 


our next stages. , Its cathedral and its historical associations 
make Rouen interesting, we did honour to the first by going 
to the top of its iron spire, and to the latter by seeing where 
Joan of Arc was burnt. It must have required some art to 
bum a woman in Rouen. The streete are so narrow that 
one wonders how a pile large enoi^h could have been erect¬ 
ed. But when the end of a heroine’s drama is come, the 
fire is sure to bum, and the victim to be consumed. At lastvfe 
reached Paris and were at home in the ciW of wonders. Happy 
is the man who can take delight in raris, and who stays 
there long enough to see its lions, and not long enough to 
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aiTcet wpys. The fashion of our day was tliis. Breakfast 
at Mouricc's (of course we were at Meurice’s John BuIVs 
haven of refuge)—consisting of gigantic, cups of coHee and 
ail English nowspa,)er—English—fur French newspapers 
were \i regulai* bu^jiness and to be done in a buaiuess like 
sort of way, that is, directly after hi^akfast, out of doors, in 
the sunny part of the court-yard, and well smoked over. We 
were then priiaed to discharge the heavies^ duties, and went 
oif to the Louvre, or to the top of Napoleoirs column, or 
Nolro Dame. Lions produce thirst, and thirst suggests Ices; 
and so to Tortoni\s; as Pepyn would say. There is an ice 
called Ploiiibicre, coitiistiiig of liiKereat strata of the most 
delicious ices nf oil kinds, for which I could have lain myself 
down und died—at least as much as the author of that over 
sung f ong could h vvo done for Annie Laurie. A ftacre was 
always nt hand to bear us away to some fresli and rather 
easier sight. It is v. groat art to regulate the degrees of 
diltleuity in sight-sceiug according to the times of the day. 
From 3 to 5 requires a very easy sight—as examples of an 
easy sight I may instance sauntering in the Champs Ely sees, 
lounging in a glove shop, or possibly looking at all the tine 
blue uiid red and gold in Notre Daiue de Lorette. Half- 
past-tive brought table ddiote wliieli is at Meurice'sa credita.* 
bio but expensive repast, and very far from the regal magnifi¬ 
cence of S. Male. The country mice there need never come 
to see the town-mice in order to taste dainties. Perhups 1 
exaggerate tho excellencies of 8. Male, but it is so pleasant 
to [mif ofi' a place that few people know, and I really believe 
in its merits. After dinner c^me the great treat, because 
great novelty, of a cup of coHee at a little round table among 
the gay groups of tlic PalaLs lioval. It is a very pleasant 
thing for a young Englishman whose only experience of ai 
fresco tea-driuking has been the annual gala of schoolchildren 
in a country village, and who associates the idea with tin 
mugs, and cubbag^ ends of plumcuke, aud the 100th Psalm, 
to sec ladies in heautiful dresses and men with unexception- 
ablo hair and bcuids, sitting in groups dotted here and there 
like islands in the sea of a great area, and sipping their 
CO flee amid light laughter, and gay chattering and wreathed 
smiles. The llieatre FraQ 9 ais furnished the concluding en* 
tertainmeut of tlie day. It U true the foreign tongue marred 
the pleasure, but Rose Chf*ri*s capital acting spoke eloquently 
though her words w<u*e to us often of little meaning. During 
this stay at Paris I had also the exquisite pleasure of hearing 
Racbeh Of all works of art I ever saw, Racbers acting 
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seemed to me at the time tlio most wonderful. Of course 
there is nothing to reflect on and to t>Y*asuro up in a first-rate 
picture or statues hut >yliilst tlie spectacle was being exhibited 
the effect wa« the most tlirilling and peVulinr T over experi¬ 
enced. OtJier actors and actresses remind me by an appeal to 
my senses of a portion of the thought which they attempt 
to express, that is, supposing it is a master-piece with winch 
they are engaged^ But Rachel reemed to rise sujK'Hor to 
the poet and the drama she M^as illustrating. And yet the 
poet was Corneillo, and the ptiy Lcs Horaces. \Ve all 
know how far the lighter inooJs of the mind can be repre¬ 
sented by action without words—hut how seldom are the 
sterner emotions so conveyed, or eveji attempted to be so 
conveyed. I saw Rachel express by writhings and motions of 
the body, ))y heavings of her whole frame, and rapid cluuiges 
of posture, such a profundity of dumb agony that the interest 
could hardly have been Tuore exciting or moro painful, if I 
had seen her there and then stabbed to the heart. It was 
much more real and much more grand than the hlea of 
sorrow and distress awakened in my mind by the mere words 
of the Sheene—that nuinely in which the father of IToratius 
relates to Camilla the death of her Bribine lover. Some even¬ 
ings however were passed in a much lighter and inoru com¬ 
monplace manner, and the glories of dramatic art gave place 
to theMuison Rouge and the frolicsome dances iu which tite 
dwellers of the outskirts of Paria delight. As AcriM says 
** we rubbed up our balancing and chasing and boring But 
I confess our legs werQ truo-l>om Rnglish l<’gs-HtKl “ did not 
understand their French lingo.” There was no keeping pace 
with the slashing boisterous waltzing of a Parisian. But 
when we could last no longer, we wero quite hoppy looking 
on and admiring the prodigies we saw. Indeed with hu])py 
lookings on at many prodigies, our days fast went aw ay^ gnd 
we were soon getting to the end of the time allotted to Paris. 
We might have stayed longer, bot our sojourn was rnt short 
by the state of our finances—we had crippled ourselves with 
ruinous tailors’ bills. Being so well known on the Continent, 
and so very French in our natural appearance, we had 
thought it absolutely nece'^sary to procure blue trow sera 
plaited at the waist, and waistcoats of a *kind of solid white 
brocade-^Hinc illcc lacryms. 

In my third summer, just before I took my degree, I went 
to Germany. 1 had thj^ companions—with one of whom 
I started, leaving the other two to follow. The friend who 
accompanied me, was a most excellent being, but given to 
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the most constant and curious mistakes. It seemed as if 
fortune perpetually setting tr^s and little pitfalls for 
hiro» and always catching him. \ve went down to Dover 
by the night-mail, 'there was some little confusion at one 
or the stations, and my friend who had been sitting next me 
shifted bis place and got beride a comfortable elderly p^entle- 
man who was just dozing oif into a quiet nap. We might he 
14 miles from Folkstone or therea^ut's when we passed 
by some low land enveloped ip mist on which the moon was 
shining. Deceived by the ap|)earance, and thinking lie still 
was Hitting by me, in his enthusiasm at getting to the end of 
our jouniey, my friend came down with a sounding blow on 
the shoulders of the unfortunate sleeper and exclaimed The 
sea, old boy, the sea/' llie stranger, who looked like an 
archdeacon, or a bank-director or something of that sort 
woke to see a ploughed field on one side and un apologizing 
youth on the otl^r. 

Our destination was Dresden. And in this beautiful city I 
passed three mouths. Hard work in the morning and tlien 
a plunge in the Elbe^and then dinner at a restaurateur’s 
over-looking the river, and then billiards, and a good wulkand 
tea and a long read before an early bed. On Sundays English, 
or German Protestant service, and then a long lounge in 
the Picture Gallery—and a table d’hoto dinner, an<! a drive 
into the country. So week passed after week, each bringing 
no great excitement, hut a good deal of calm pleasure, of 
small amusements, and varied objects of Interest. We lod¬ 
ged with a little Polish widow—<it least widow by courtesy— 
for slie had a husband somewhere, though no one knew 
wise re. My friend occupied himself a good deal wdth the 
solution of ^is domestic mystery, and at last tliought he had 
discovered its solution in the theory that religious diSer- 
en<^« had parted them, and that the lady was too good a 
Protestant to live with a Catholic spouse. But as her religi¬ 
ous feelings soenied entirely to expend themselves in constant¬ 
ly exclaiming Ach Grott, and in pronouncing that everything 
from the Great Bear to the mud of the Elte was “ woudrous- 
\y beautiful,” I received this explanation with some scepticism. 
She had a little daughter named Celestlne who was a general 
favorite and who (ftmid talk English very tolerably though 

S uite a cliild. She was intended for a governess—and almost 
11 educated Germans leam English now-a-daya. Dresden is 
a very nice place for reading—not only Is there plenty of 

a uiet but there is plenty of variety, and many little pleasant 
erices to break the tedium* In tne first place there are the 
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allies* Whenevar yens and paper were not absolutely oecef- 
sary, it was my defiKbt tv take ^ book to these cool greea 
walks, and occasionuBy refresh my eye with the prosp^ of 
the passers-by, lesseninff as receded till they vanished 
ia the distanoe, and or the little children hurrying to and 
from school at their different hours. Then there was a man 
about three streets off who made chocolate in a most superior 
manner—and a cap formed a natural halfway house between 
lunch and dinner. Again, there is always some little thing to 
be done or seen in the aft^Vnoon, plenty of terraces, and 
palaces, and pictureSi atid some fine and some not, 

out all offering an ^ject for a walk. Tiien there are some 
pleasure gardens about 2 miles from the city, where there 
IS excellent mubic and a beautifhl view to rew^ the exertion 
of walking. For walking is an exertion on German roads, 
the dust being almost alwaya ancle deep* However accord¬ 
ing to the beautiful system of compensation which prevails 
throughout human things, the cabs are so cheap at Dresden 
that it is a person’s own fault if he does not avoid the dust 
and esca|^ to one of the many places of the Deighboiirhoo<I, 
in which walking is agreeable. One above all, deserves men¬ 
tion, the Plauieche Grttnd, a valley with |^ass and a clear 
stream, and bold, bartf^^ecks coming straight down to the 
water. 

When we had been there a month oer othm* tmnpexdons 
joined u<, and thenceforward the time passed, if possible, more 
pleasantly. We had the pleasure of introducing them to all 
otir favorite places and^people, and of shewing all the trea¬ 
sures we had discovereu. One of the new arrivals was an 
old acquaintance of mine from boyhood, a man of rare abili¬ 
ty and of the most kindly heart, but simple in his ways, and 
puzzled with the wonders of a foreign land. Billiards were a 
mystery to him—but we would not abandon oar after 

S ame, nor leave out any one of the party from the amusement* 
Lis cue however seemed to have a positive aversion to his ball, 
and would have nothing to do with striking it. The wuter of the 
dining'pbtee, who act^ hi his leisure moments as an amateur 
marker, suggested the mace, which be called a spoon—^nd as 
the remedy was found effica^us^ this excellent gar^on used 
topresent the serviceable iostnuaent daily, bUmdiy mying, 
Hereisyour spoon Sir*’ much as the d^in Miss Edgsworwi 
story says to me porker that eats up her bread and milk* 
** Take a' poon, pig«** It bappenea that this friend's Idrth- 
day fell whim we were at Dresden. A day or two before we 
happened to mention tiie circumstanoe to our PoHsb hostess. 
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She received the intelligence with a burst of delight. It was 
an '^event.^^ She woul^celebrate the festive day with 
becoming honours. She was happy with secret preparations. 
We knew soTnetliing Was coming, but what it was, lay hid in 
the arcana of her iimer-sitting-room. The day came. She 
and her daughter rose at some unearthly hour of the morn^ 
ing. Busily and merrily they worked till we came down to 
breakfast. They then took one of us aside^and begged that 
we would under some pretence get our friend to absent him¬ 
self irom Ills room for Iialfan hour sometime in the morning. 
It did not require much diplomacy to effect this. There were 
two things he was ready for any hour of the day or night, con¬ 
versation and chocolate. It was therefore but proposing a 
quiet chat and a denii-taste at Jacob Thimm*s and he was as 
ready as a lark. During our absence the lady of the house 
wreathed his sofa, chairs, and Ubie with Hewers, and prepar¬ 
ed her da^hter to go through a little scene. The hero re¬ 
turned. On his entering the apartment, the little girl advanc¬ 
ed with a song about birth and happiness and smiling morn, 
and wished to throM a wreath over his shoulders, and as she 
said “crown him with the crown of love.’* Being however 
unaccustomed to German ways and suspecting that some 
practical joke was being played ofl', the intent of which was 
to make ms room uninhabitable, and possibly to strangle him, 
he tossed away the flowers, pushed poor Celestine aside, and 
merely saying—“ What a horrid mess’* He<l to his bed-room for 
safety. Poor Polish lady, poor Celestine. All tliese wreaths' 
and smiles, and aspirations for the happy return of the morn, 
and long arranges plans so thrown away. Alas for the vanity 
of human wishes! If Apollo had come down at some great 
Greek festival, and asked why they wasted so much good 
beef in sacrifices to him, the denouement could not have 
be^n.^ore prosaic. 

When we had been a couple of months at Dresden, a holi¬ 
day of four days was voted, in which we might explore the Sax¬ 
on Switzerland. We first went to the king of Saxony’s coun¬ 
try palace which lay on the way. The public are here ad. 
mitted to the gallery from which they can see the royal party 
at dinner. We were there at the right thne of day, and saw 
the interecting spectacle. The king is a venerable-lookiog 
old man—but there is nothing very remarkable about the 
manner of bis eating. After seeing this feed of the great lions, 
we resumed our journey up the river to the carious groups 
bf rocks which bear tne inappropriate name of the Saxon 
Switzerland. They rise in fantastic peaks and in all manner 
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of grotesque shapes from bases of splendid foUaj^e, and as 
their range extends for some miles, and they are intei*sected 
by tlie broad waters of the £lbe, tlie effect of tlie \rhole is su¬ 
perior to that which the different parts«would suggest. Ihere 
is quite enough to occupy three days of hard walking, and 
three days of hard but very pleasant walking we had. Our 
greatest annoyance was the conrersations of the guides wlio 
took advantage of the queer forms the rocks assumed to din 
into our ears a long list of objects to wliich they had been 
com|)ared. This peak was tlmugbt like a fox, and this like 
a man’s toe, aud that like a bottle of brandy—till at last hav¬ 
ing already paid them to tail us all they knew, we wore 
obliged to give them something extra to hold their ton¬ 
gues. 

When September had passed away, and October had just 
begun to bmwn the leaves, the approach of term-time made 
us bid farewell to all the delights of Dresden, to the farfamed 
Madonna di San Sisto, and the Weeping Mwdalene^ and tlie 
cheap theatre, and the pluugea lU the rapid Elbe, and choco¬ 
late, and Celestine. So one evening we tore ourselves away, 
and getting into a railway carriage, took our lust farewell 
look at the beautiful city, througli the clouds of smoke 
rising from the pipes of our German follow passengers. Even 
now! feel something of melancholy, a$ memory presents to 
me how Dresden looked sleeping in the calm loveliness of 
that autumn evening. 

I took uiy degree before Christmas, and so my three sum¬ 
mers of student life were over, three bright happy summers, 
full of sweet memories, and pleasant after-tlioughts. Some¬ 
times now-a-days when the wind wbbtles round the quiet old 
house where I dwell, and the sea moans in the distance and 
the twilight is closing in, 1 throw myself on a sofa near tlie 
and give fancy and memory the rein, till i am trans¬ 
ported to the places and times of my youth, and agai7Took 
with unwearied eye on the rocks and waters of Barmouth, or 
the gay Boulevards, or the green walks of Dresden. Tlie old 
voices sing in my ear, ana the wonted smile lights up the 
well-known faces. Truly Oxford vacations give rise to some 
recollections I should be loath to part with. 

But if I may claim the summer after my degree as an 
Oxford vacation, and perhaps I may, as I resided till the 
summer began, I can add to my list a time surpassing, far 
surpassing, aU in the happiness it gave then, and since, 
nay that it ^ves even now. Like a bird that has been a 
wandering, I flew back to my old haunts. Once more Bar- 
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niouth«-K)nce moro the fiame old companion; and once more 
Caroline. I cannot expi^ss the delight with which I drove 
towards the close of a July day along the well-known road 
from Dolgelley. I felt that I was myself so altered and yet 
so much Uie same« but that vhe grand rocks I had so often 
pictured to myself were exactly as they had been, change 
nad not come over them. There they stood, as iJiey hud 
stood, silent, immoveable, friendly, lliere was no disappoint¬ 
ment ; nothing was less or worse than I had expected. 

I duly adjusted my telescope the next morning, but expe¬ 
rience had so far tamed my youthful enthusiasm that 1 no 
longer believed the laws of light were altered, in order to 
eiuible me to observe a place out of tlie tine of sight. More¬ 
over I would no longer triHe with my eyes. I took a surer 
and easier means of seeing what I wantra. I ordered u car 
after breakfast, and soon found myself where I wished to be. 
I had not heard anything of the family for a long time, and 
did not know but that the fair Caroline had permanently 
established elsewhere herself, and her hated herbaiMim. If 
I had met witli this intelligence on presenting myself in the 
circle of her friends I might have felt a niomeiitury pang, 
but do not know that I should have been long discomposed— 
absence and three years of busiuess and of pleasure can do 
so much to cool down young admiration. But 1 was not 
fated to be put to such a test. As 1 drove up to the door, 
I saw thelNympli of the place among the flow ers she loved. 
I had a vague idea of pretending to be ill, and bribing the 
driver .to go back as fast as he could. But before I could 
do so, the bell was rung and the door dpened. In a minute I 
found myself in the presence of the Captain who gave me a 
hearty welcome, anu compared bis emotions on seeing me 
to those he had experienced twenty years before when Smith 
(now Admiral Smith) came from the Rattlesnake to see him 
in fhe'Terrible. It was not without a slight palpitation that 
1 went into the garden. However, roses and geraniums were 
more propitious to me than heather and orchides. Caroline 
was not quite absorbed in horticulture and half an hour flew 
pleasantly by. I drove home, with all my old feelings not 
only revived, but heightened. There followed constant meet¬ 
ings, and the beginnings of a familiar acquaintance. Step by 
step we advanced along the path that leads to the pleasant 
land. At last the great triumph was achieved. We again as¬ 
cended Coder Idris. But this time the herbarium was neglect¬ 
ed ; not a single specimen was added to its contents, and the 
poor worthless daisy that I threw at her feet was not ngected. 
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Slia too then, my beat and dearest of compamona, was thua 
added to the list of those with wltODi the delight of my 
Oxford vacations were shared. Who can feel as I feel how 
much of the happiness which these vacations witnessed, de¬ 
rived its secret source from tlvese beloved ones, and how 
trnly it is Love and Friendship that have clad the Memory 
of those days with colours so lasting and so beautiful ? 
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{^Translated from the'^ French of P. L. Jacobs 

FOB LBDUB*8 MISOBLIANY.) 


(Continued from P<tge 449.^ 

vni. 

Tlie king silently contemplated tlie city, which appeared m 
if illumiDated for some festiral, and from which on indistinct 
bum arose* 

Suddenly thegroat bell of Saint Germain TAuxerrots tolled, 

** What is that ?'* asked Charles suddenly starting, as if 
frora sleep at the sound of this bell, ** Madame ma mire^ I did 
cot give the order 

** It was r* answered Catherine de M^dicis* When you 
ordered the Louvre to be cleared of the Huguenot gentlemen, 
living there, I ordered the admiraPs knell to be tolled. Sire, 
you will be royally avenged I assure you, and already ought 
you to feel, that you are really king/ 

Many thanks, Madame, for your good intentions in re- 
gard to us; bat God in my witness that I wash iny hands of 
all that may be done 1 Above all things has care been taken 
that no blood be spilt within the p^*ecinct8 of the Louvre 
which is the inviolame abode of the kings of France V' 

** According to your orders, sire/' said the Count de Retz 
** it is death to any one> who dares to pollute your dwelling by 
a murder/’ 

il^mult at first vague and smothered, and then bursting 
forth reigned throughout the interior of the Louvre. 

Piteous cries, and threatening shouts with the clashing of 
arms and clacking of armour, reverberated &om all smes. 
Xights appeared at the windows, and they being opened, 
were crowded with people, for the most part women, on the 
look out for a spectacle. 

In the cotridora and gaUeries, across the court-yards and 
grtM-ploto, soldteni were running with drawn swords and 
torches in th^r bands; several shots told of the resistance 
made by the victims, who were being thus pursued, though 
not yet massacred. 
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At length the great gate afTonled a means of exit to thoro 
victims, followed by tlieir butchers. 

The latter wei'e the Swiss of the royal guard, and tboeo of 
the Duke d* Anjou's, who iiad received ^>rders to seize ail the 
gentlemen of the King of Navarre's aud Prince Cottd^*a 
hoiiselioMs. 

Tlie former, were these gentlemen being led disarmed out* 
side of the Louvre for the purpose of having their throats cut. 

The Swiss made use of their arms against their prisemers, 
as soon as they had passed the Itone bridge adjoining the priu- 
cipul entrance to the' imkco; then, choating Jici/ tniT* 
tliey precipiuted themselves upon the unibrtuuates^ who 
cried: “ (trace! merciP* whlh^t endeavouring to fly or de* 
fend themselves. 

By chunco, or perhaps from a previously determined de¬ 
sign, they wore pushed on at the iioint of tna 8word» to the 
four corpses, which hud protectea Jacques de Savereux, i^till 
senseless, and almost dead drunk, and there, they were knock¬ 
ed over, with ])ikes, partisiins, daggers and pistols. 

The King assisted passively at tiiis horrid scene, which seem¬ 
ed to have been expressly placed under his eyes ; but hia mo¬ 
ther, brother, and favorites encouraged the assasains with 
voice and gestures. 

Kill! kill!" shouted the Duke d* Anjou, applauding the 
blows he saw struck, **They are villanous traitors, and false 
scoundrels who conspired against tlie King your Sire 

“ They had taken up their abode in the Louvre," said Ca¬ 
therine in a loud voice, that they might seize the person of 
die King, and reign in his stead !’ 

** And thus is the conspiracy frustrated and destroyed!" 
continued the Duke de Nevers. *^They wanted to extermi¬ 
nate the Catholics this very night!" 

*The Swiss, already excited by the wine, and the ismney 
which had been distributed to them, became frantic at the 
right of blood and at the news of a plot against tho King and 
the Catholics; they excited one another to redouble their ftiry 
and their cruelty by pointing to the dead and saying: 

These are the same, who wanted to force us to kill the 

King, our good and belove^l sire!-Kill! let us kill them 

to the very last!" 

The gentlemen, whom they were thus immolating w^mut 
pity, had been torn from theu^ beds; some from tho arms of 
their wives; several had even sought refuge in vain, in 
apartments of their masters, the iGog of Navarre and Priaog 
Condk who were unable to come to weir aid. 
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They Jifld no means of parrying the biotas, which showered 
upon tliom, from all sides at once, and they fell covered with 
wounds, one of wliieh would have been m itself sufficient to 
have caused death. 

Ditt at least they had not time to suffer, for they were 
already dead, when tlieir features were mutilated, and their 
hands cut off. Those who were still conscious before receiv¬ 
ing the deatli stroke, trusted to God for vengeance. 

The lords de Bourses, do Saint-Martin and de Beauvais, 
(tutor to the King of Navarre), were brought out together, 
haUViaked and died eml>racing each other. 

'['here is Captain de Piles !*’ exclaimed Charles IXtli. 

He pointed out with his finger a gentleman richly dressed, 
wIioMi Herco look and proud bearing inspired tlie murderers 
with a wo. 

** 1 see, that I must die f* said Captain do Piles. He un* 
ela^ppd his gohUeinbroiderod mantle and threw it to a 
soldier whom lie saw standuig sentinel under the King's 
balcony. 

Here comrade, take this in remembrance of the Hague* 
not Captain, who has so well feasted the Catholics at Saint* 
Jean-d^ Aiigely.*’ 

An archer ran him through with a great halbert and threw 
his body on the others. 

The pity ofthe slaughterers was almost 1>oiQg moved, in favor 
of a fine looking young man, who advanced between two or* 
chers, with a firm step, and sainted the king wdtli noble self- 
possession, as thougli he were not interested in what was pass¬ 
ing round him. 

Charles IXtli recognised him and leaning over the balus¬ 
trade, made him a sign to approach. 

But the young lord whose countenance expressed sorrow 
andizidiguation, pointed with one baud to the heap of slain, 
to which lie was soon going to be added, and then raised it 
towards heaven to call that to witness against the murders 
which had been committed. 

He then pressed ardently to his lips, the scarf of blue silk, 
embroidered with gold, which he wore across his chest. 

The Swiss bad drawn back on seeing the gesture of the 
King, which they considered to be an onler to spare this victim* 

“ Goudrin, my friend,’^ cried Charles to him I beg of 
you for my sake to become a Catholic, as well as your mas¬ 
ter, the King of Naveire V* 

** Sire,*' replied the bastard of Gondria, baron de Pardaillan, 
whom the King was addressing. might perhaps abjure 
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my religion for your Bake» but I cannot^ on account of 
luy lady, who is of my cfeed and would not espouse a Ca- 
holic,** 

Wretched man returned the kiDg^contemptuonsly, ** do 

you prefer your lady-love to yooSr king ? She is very S^uti- 

ful then, this Anne de Cursonr* 

Ah! Sire, she is the most lovely girl in all Bretagne—~ 

But, ill the name pf justice, why these abominable murders?’' 

Tlie Huguenots have form^ a treasonable conspiracy to 

deprive me of my crown and of ray life. Vou were not a con* 

Bpirator you, Gondrin; who so lately played at tennis with me ? 

Make haste to abjure your faith, my dear son; if not, 1 can 

answer for nothing-say, are you not a good CatlioHc !’* 

No, Sire! i am betrothed to the demoiselle Anne de 

Cursou, and like her, aui Colvitust to the scaiFold, if aeces* 
r* 

4 

t these words an archer hit him a severe blow on the 
head with a partisan, and having brought him to his knees, 
stunned and blinded by the blood, which ran down into liis 
eyes, continued striking him, till ho thought him dead, not* 
withstanding the cries of Cluirlee IXth. 

This prince, perceiving that Gondrin, added to the mass of 
dead bodies, no longer gave any sign of life, concealed his 
face in his hands, and remained lor several moments absorbed 
in feelings of regret. 

More then eighty gentlemen hod been massacred and were 
heaped up iu one pile, which almos^reacbed to the bah 

citizens, whom the sound of fire arms, the cries of the 
murderers and their victims, the glare of the torches and the 
tocsin of Saint Germ^un V Auxerrois, had attracted firom out 
of their houses, ventured to the scene of the massacre, and 
left it exclaiming, that the Huguenots had endeavored t^^ak 
into the Louvre and kill the kmg. 

This calumny spread in a moment throughout the whole of 
the city, and the signal from the belfry of Uie palace, was all 
tliat was waited for, in order to commence a general massacre, 
for as yet it had not extended beyond the quarter of the 
Louvre. 

It was in this quarter, round the Hotel de Betbisy where 
the admiral lived, that ^e gentlemen of tlie Calvinist party 
had also taken their lodgings. An indistinct uproar, coming 
from that side, mode it eviifent that the Duke de Guise, tlie 
chief director of the Saint Bartholomew massacre, had no 
longer retarded the execution of it. 
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All of a sudden, a rocket shot up from the top of tli6 stoe* 
pic of ^aiiit-(iermaiiuVAuxerroL9, and describing a luminous 
curve in the air, fell, extinguislied into the Seine, m front of 
tbe Louvre. 

Sire, the Admiral exists no longer to be tlte destruction of 
yon, and of the kingdom !** exckinied Catherine de Medicis: 

Thank God and the Duke de Guise, who Lave delivered 
you from him.** , 

At the same monient the chimes rang out from the gtent 
bell of the palace, and their merry clang became blended with 
the solemn vibrations of the tocsin at Saint-Germain rAu> er uis. 

Immediately a tcrritic clamour of thous^inds of shouts, 
growing louder and louder arose from all parts of the city. 

In every street, in each house, there wore assassins and their 
victhnsi, those, endeavoring rather to escape, tlian defend 
themselves. 

^Ibe formor who seemed a prov to a species of phrensy, 
spared neither kimlred nor friends. Old moil, women and 
children, were slain in cold blood, because ehtidroii, women 
and old men were amongst the slayers. 

Are tlioro no more Huguenots in tlie Louvre?'* the king 
nsked of (^iptain de T/Osse who had been apnoiiilcd to see the 
preliinhiHrh^H to the genenil mas.saci’O carried out. 

“ One, only, the Sire de Lcran has been saved by Madame 
Marguerite, who has promised to make a Catholic of liiin, 
^Jhere only remuiu tho king of JVavurre and Prince de 
Condi'.** 

Sire, come** intomipfed the Queen mother, “ here they 
are bringing you the head of the Admiral de Coligny as an 
onermg. 

Ah ! we are anxious to see it !** exclaimed Charles IXth 
with terocious joy ; but it is an oifering which does not be¬ 
fit me. and which I shall send to our most holy father the 

He quitted the balcony with his suite, and entered liis 
apartments, there to receive the bleeding trophy which Besme 
was bringing him from the Duke de Guise. 

De Losse, as soon as the king had retired, ordered the Swiss 
of the guard into the Louvre, the gates of which were closed, 
and which seemed to take no part whatever in the slaughter 
organised throughout the whole of tlie city. One mightliaTe 
believed that the massacre had not extended to the royal 
abode, had not an immense heap of dead bodies lying on the 
strand, borne evidence to tlie contrary. 

The massacre of St. Bartholomew had commenced there. 
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IX. 

Amijrtt ill is pile of dead tliero were iiowever two living be¬ 
ings. » 

The baron de Pardaillan w1io*dtiil breathed, although hav¬ 
ing f>everal inorbil wounds; 

Jacques de Savereux, not yet recovereci from liis swoon, 
and half sutibcHted by the weight of the corpses with which 
he had been mingled. The want of air restored the consci¬ 
ousness of existence to him. and he came to himself by ilegrccs, 
making prodigious etlbrts to throw oH'the loud which hinde¬ 
red his breuthirig ; he was fortunate enough to get his head 
out into the open mr, and to disengage his chest a littlo. 

His inebriety had considcmhly uiminished, through the 
effects of the letiiargy which had ink on hold of all his senses and 
and faculties; he opened his eyes, but to close them iigain 
instantly in terror, as seeing nothing else but distorted and 
bloody figured, which he took to be the fantastic croatious of a 
dream. 

But on unclosing his eyes a second time, and keeping them 
well open and fixed on the objects which surrounded lum; 
and on stretching out his hand to touch them, lie felt assured 
that he was awake. 

The rcaiaitiing fumes of the wine which obscured bis bruin, 
were suddenly diH|>er>ed. 

He nevertheless could not render himself any nccount of 
the circuni shin CCS, which had brought him amongst the dend, 
no mot'e thsm he could exjdain how the.^ dead came to be 
heaped up at a couple of yards from the Louvre. 

He supposed some scufno, some duel had taken place, and 
asked himself if he hail not fought witli the guests of Caj>tuin 
de Loose as the second of de Cnrsou,—this was u vague recol¬ 
lection, which floated almut in his nieiiiory. 

But he perceived that his sword was ^^tilI in its sSItVljard, 
and remein>>ered that the appointed meeting was to come off 
on the morrow at the Pre*aux-Clercs. • 

After the first moment of be^tation during which his ideas 
had some difficulty in following a regular train, he thought 
seriously of extricating himseli fruui the pool of lilood, ia 
which he lay. 

He worked so with lutnds and feet, that he succeeded in 
0 {)ening a passage through the corpses. 

He was on Uie point of getting out altogether, when he 
found himself stopped by an arm, which comd but belong to 
a living person. 
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At the fiame time a sigh, and some broken words convinced 
him, that all were not dead, in this heap of inanimate bodies. 

Hallo !'* said he in a loud voice, “ Who is groaning 
here i Is it any one, who has life enough left to come witli 
me r 

Silence, in God^s name was the answer returned in a 
whisper. “ If they hear ycni, they 'll return to the carnage, 
and we shall be done for !*’ 

“ Eh ! who are they, I beseech you, who will return to do 
us harm?" Jacques de Saveretlx asked, speaking in a more 
subdued tone. 

** Those who have left us for dead I" said the voice, which 
seemed almost expiring from suffocation. 

^ Night-robbers? Roysters? Pen my soul I know nothing 
of wliat has happened—am neither dead nor asleep E be¬ 
lieve r 

** Are you not grievously wounded as I am?" 

1 do not perceive it, but wounded or not, I feel myself 
capable of using my sword right well. But why all this slaugh¬ 
ter ?" 

You must be in a bad way, if you no longer have any 
recollection of these horrors! attacked and massacred by the 
Swiss of the royal guard, under the eyes of His Majesty and 
the Queon his mother!" 

** Under the eyes of the king!" exclaimed Savereux. 

Ho raised his nead, listening to the tocsin, tlio cries, and the 
shots which mingled confuHe<ny in tlie air. 

Is the city being sacked T* he asked. 

** lilts Ane massacre has not been began, to be put an end 
to so soon, and my consolation in dying is, that i shall not 
behold the murders of this fatal night V 

‘•They are Aghting in the streets?" continued Savereux 
whooshed to stand up,but wassAll retained by his neighbour. 

Do not move my friend! or else yon are a dead man 
to a certainty ! But, verily you have not even been wounded 

I believe it now, but the devil take me, if I can under¬ 
stand, how I come to And myself here! You were not at 
supper with Captain de Losse ? You have not met M. de 
Ciirson V* 

** De Curson?'* inteirupted the voice having apparently 
gained more strength: ** Where is he ? Has he been able to 
escape the butchery ? God grant that it be so!" 

“ 1 do not know, wliAt has become of him, since 1 left him ; 
we have supped, drank, and played together, so much so that 
1 have become his brother in arms." 
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“ You!” replied the voice, seeaiingly weaker Rffain, whilst 
from the of the dead a bead rose, all covered with blood. 
“ Your name?’* 

“ Jacques do Savereux, wntleman ftrigourdin, tlio best 
player at cards and dice, and thd most tri am pliant toper, to 
be found at Court. And you?** “ Batard de Gondriu baron 
de Pardaillan, gentleman of the ohan^ber to the king of Na¬ 
varre?*' ** Par Iqmesse! I should not have recognised you 
in this pitiful plight, you the glorious baron de Pardaillan tlie 
favorite of Monseigneur Henri de Uourbon T’ 

The voice had become silent, and Saveroux waited in 
vain for an answer. 

The disfigured head, which had risen up before him, ha<l 
sunk back again amongst the dead, but he could distinguish 
it from nil the others by the mask of blood which covered it 
and the horrible wound which had cloven the skull to the 
eyebrows. 

The baron de Panlaillan lay witliout movement, yet hie 
pulse still fieat, and his hands retained alittlo warmth. 

Snvereux did not hesitate in aflbrding him all the aid he 
could: heUAed him gently off that bed of corpses, and car¬ 
ried him to the water's edge. 

There, ho washed his face, and useil the shreds of his own 
shirt, which he foro off to staunch the bleeding from tliroe 
wounds, the least of which was mortal. 

Then Saveroux sought in his mind, the means of complo- 
tingx his good action, by procuring the necessary assistance 
for tlie wounded man ; he only saw the liouvre, where tliat 
help might be Ibund, which Immanity never re fuses to any 
one, whoever it may be that socks it. 

Pardaillan, however had told him enough to make him 
doubt the reception they wouM meet with that night at tlie 
Louvre; not that he placed implicit reliance on the strange 
declarations of Pardaillan, accusing the King and tlieT^atho- 
lics of treachery and assassination ; he supposed simply tliat 
a quarrel had arisen between the Huguenot and tlio Cath(fflJ?* 
gentlemen and that wouude<i and dead had remained on the 
ground. 

Nevertheless, he was astonished, he was terrified at the 
state of Paris. 

The shouts he heard were not shontn of joy, the firing, on 
account of a public rejoicing, the tocsin, a ringing of f^tive 
bells. 

What extraordinary, what terrible events were hoppening ? 

He could not repress the dread of some great catostropho. 
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Ponlaillan had not recorered his senses. 

Savereiix was interroguting Iiini^ in yain, in the ho})e of 
receiving some more explicit account^ when, a numl^r of 
armed men and of the populace, came down from the cloister 
Saint Germaiii^rAuxerroie towards the Seine; vociferating 
and carrying torches. 

Savereux did not waver in marching straight up to them, 
after having drawn bis sword. 

They were soldiers, dragging a headless trunk, soiled with 
mire and blood, by the feet: a hideous train of v/retches in tat¬ 
ters moved about and presseil around these uiirccogiii'^able ro- 
nuiiiiH, which each one in his turn wished to look at and outrage. 

** To the gibbet with the admiral!” sci'eamed those furies. 

l«ets go uij<l hang him at Mont-faiicon ! He'll be l>etter 
fried at the pUori des l[<tUes\ Oh ! the dog of a liea- 
then ! Death to the Huguenots! no truce or quarter! Kill! 
kill! Wlien the reptile is dead, the venom is gone I This 
here then is the gi'eat enemy of the Mass? Lets burn his 
heretic enreaso !"—« 


** Salaboz, is it you, who have been making this fine expedi¬ 
tion a^ked Savereux perceiving that Captain who iutd much 
to do ill (lotendixig the corpse, the rabble wanted to tear it from 
him. ** The admiral is really doail V” 

“ How does it seem to yon retorted Sahvbr;*^ turning round 
with a monaciiig air towards the unknown who imd called 
to him hy name. 

“ Cd who art thou?*' aske<l one of the most excited of the 


bund turning to Savereux aud prosenting the point of a flag¬ 
ger to his throat. “ Shout: ia Messe —if not, to the de¬ 

vil with your patron !*' 

Ah I its you, Monsieur do Savereux !*’ exedaimed Galaboz. 

And running up to him, lie treed hiui from the hands 
of his adversaries whom Savereux found some dithculty in 
keepiUPofF, with his sword. 

If I understand anything of what’s going on may 11)6 
^!CTldemiied never to drink anything but wat^r all uiy life, 
aud never to touch cards or dice again!” 

“ You have nevertheless done your duty gallantly ?’* said 
Salaboz seeing him all covere<l with blood ; “ How many have 
you already killed J’’ 

“ ril count them some day, to let you know-.but who 

are they, wlioin it is necessary to kill 

All who are Huguenots either avowed or concealed, all 
who hate the pope, the King and the Duke de Guise, ail those 
in fact, whom it may seem good to you,to kill 
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** Vrai Dieff! Captain Sdlalm, Ido not pride myj^elfon 
being cj^uiie so fervent u Catliolic> and will leave the best part 
of tljis killing biisincs^j to ycHi/’ 

Jacques do Savereux, mdignaiit and grieved at this excess 
of religions fanaticism which he felt unable to join in, turned 
his buitk on Salabo^ and reiurne<l slowly to the bank of the 
river, whore he had left Ihirdaillan, lying senseless. 

Up to this time, Savereux had shared the hostile feelings of 
the Catliolics in regard to the Protestants, not througli reason- 
ing or conviction, hut from hubitfor he was scarcely a Chris¬ 
tian except by baptism. He might then on this night, in 
another state of mind have followed without reflection the 
example of his usual coiiipiuiions, in gniiiing and debau¬ 
chery, have believed in the jnstico of a general massacre of 
the rluguoiiots, or at all events laive authorised it, by divine 
and human reasons botli, have joine<i witli a blind passhm in 
the execution of this vast plot and have )}ccn as delighted as 
Salubo/. to shod the accursed blood. 

On the cunfniry, however, the circumstances in winch ho 
found Ijimself, had acted forcibly on liis maiuior of scoing 
and fueling things, in such wise, that the cause of the Hugu¬ 
enots appeared to him, then, the most just, and from that mo¬ 
ment he sympathised with if. 

Moreover, the generosity and frankness of his character, 
predisposed Iiini to tlus change of opinion, in presence of an 
act of treachery as base as it was criminal, lie could liave 
understood a final struggle between the two parties, wlio di¬ 
vided iTaiicc and in that case, he would not Jiave thouglit 
of deseiting his colors, her even of enfpiiring wliicli side hud 
right; but he would have wished this struggle to have taken 
place in o]>en day, witli an equal division of ground and sun, 
as in a duct to the death, regulated by tlio l^aws of (Mdvalry. 

He therefore promised himself to remain neuter, and not 
mix himself up with the odious [>orfldy of the CathuliSS. 

It was under the influence of these impressions that he re¬ 
turned to where he had left the baron de Pardaillan. 

He did not know him, but from having seen him playing 
at tennis and at mall, and from having heard him vaunted 
as a brave and worthy gentleman; yet, he remembered as 
one remembers a dream, the beautiful lady, who that very 
night, had come on horse-back, attended by a servant, and 
pronounced the name of Pardaillan. 

These motives alone, would perhaps not have sufficed in 
determining Severeux to attack himself to the fortunes of 
this Huguenot Captain, whom he had mot lying half dead, 
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hy the similarity of their fates during this niglit 

of l>looil esceiiiecl to him a bond which be ought not to break; 
litKideH, l^arduillan was not in & state which permitted 
his being abandoned, mthoat the chaise of inhumanity. 

Pardaillau moved not, ndt opened his eyes, ad Havereux 
bent over him, but he still breathed and the blood had ceased 
to How from his wound. 

Eh! Monsieur de Pardaillan 1'* shoutet^ Jacques de Save- 
reux into his ear.’* ” Tim is not a good place for you I Uo 
you think you could walk with the assistance of my arm/’ 

You ore Catholic*’ re|ilied Pardaillan with an accent of 
siiHbring resignation; ^^kill me here, sooner than any where 
else, I beg oi you!” Kill you? Good ! but why should 
I kill YOU?'* answered 8avereux, offended by the suspicion 
ho hau not merited. ** I shall rather endeavour to prevent 
your being killed.” 

“ You arc not a Catholic then ? It was not you then, who 
just now conversed witli the munlorers?” 

I cannot and will not be either Catholic or Huguenot; 
I am a genUoman, and us you are also one, 1 owe you assis¬ 
tance and protection on that account*” 

This is bold and noble language” said Pardaillan. “ I beg 
of you liencoforth to consider me as a brother and a friend.” 

And he hold out his hand to him* 

** So bo it ?” answered Savereux accepting the offered 
linnd* ‘‘ It is necessary to remove you from here, and con¬ 
vey you to a place of safety*” 

“ U 1 l•oullI only cross the river, and got to the Faubourg 
Saint Cieriuain ere I die!” 

‘‘ You must not die, if you wish to be my brother and my 
friend! Have you not got strength enough to rest yourself 
on my shoulders whilst I swim ?” 

“ It ivoiild bo drowning yourself with me, to do so I Listen- 
much better leave me in this place, until I can be brought off 
• hi"d boat, dead or alive, and you, who are so willing to serve 
mo, will do more tlian save my life; you swim across the 
river and go to tlie Faubourg Smnt Germain to the Hotel de 
Oenouiliac, by the porte liuisv** 

** Imagine nio to bo there already, and tell mo what I am 

to do- Cordieuf Here are people saving themsdves on 

sides, by swimming.** 

Wear this scarf os a token that you come from me, and 
having dolivercil it into tlic hands of the demoiselle Anne da 
Curson—” 
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Anne da Curson V exclAlmed Sarereux with undeflnable 
emotion. Is i^he not a kinswoman of the young sire de 
Curson V* 

** Yes, truly, she is his own sister, and liad it not been for 
this unfortunate night, 1 sliould %ave married her tomorrow.’* 
Jacques de Savereux stayed not to hear more, })Ut witliout 
coiinnunicating his intention to the baron do PardaiDan, 
plunged dressed he was into tlio river, swam with vigorous 
strokes towards the opposite shore, and reached the ferry 
boat there fastened to a stakes to throw himself into it, undo 
the fastenings and seize the oars, in spite ot tlie shouts of the 
ferryman who had come out of his hut, was but the w'ork of 
a few seconds. 

After the lapse of about ton minutes of absence, Savoroux 
had returned to the wounded man, whom he lifted up in lus 
arms and carried into tlio boat. 

He recommenced rowing with ardor. **Ah! wdiat 
a noble heart yon have !** innnnered Pardaillun: you, 
wiiom 1 accused of having abandoned mo!*' 

“ Abaiidon you!*’ said Suvereux in astonishment; ^Mmve 
I not told you that I am tlie brothcr4n«arm9, of your future 
brother-in-law, Yves de Curson?’' 

The river was covered with dead bodies floating on the 
surface and wounded miui trying to save themselves by swim- 
ing) several endeavoured to cling on to the boat, but Save¬ 
reux piishe<l them oii'with tho oars, fearing, lest they should 
upset tlio frail bark. 

At that moment, the king re-appeared on tho balcony of tho 
Louvre with torches, iA order to l^hold the Seine dyed with 
blood. Several arquebuss shots were tired from this balcony 
at the fugitives crossing the river. 

A ball whistled past tho ears of Savereux, who looked upon 
the king and his favorites as the authoi^ of these arquehusados. 

Dieume dnmne!'^ he exclaimed. *' It is liis most Christian 
Majesty, the king of France who makes targets of his poor sub¬ 
jects. Truly, I am ashamed of being a Catholic.'* 

The boat touched the strand and was out of range of tlio 
bullets; but, as ho prepared to land Uie wounded man, ho 
was obliged to draw his swerd, tokeep off the forry-man, who 
threatened him with a blow of tlie laiat-hook. 

• ‘‘ Hola ! said he, to him in a lone of authority : 

which do you prefer of the two, my rapier through your 
bread basket,or five hundred gold crowns in your purser* 

“ Five hundred gold crowns!** repeated the ferrynianwho no 
longer thought of opposing the landing. “ What is it you want 
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you help me to convey this gentleman to the Ho¬ 
tel tie Genouillac by the Porte Bnt to make you cer¬ 

tain of receiving the promised sam, here, 1 pay you in ad* 
tnuce without counting,’* 

“ Oh my brother, my frie^id!” murmured Pardaillan, op¬ 
pressed by feelings of gratitude. 1 am going to see Anne 
before I die V 

X. 


NearthePor^^ which separated thestreet Saint Andre 

des Arcs from the faulwurg Smnt Germain-des-Prvs, and 
mis situated near the street Contres-carpe, rose an old man¬ 
sion called the Hotel de Bussy, because Simon do Bussy, 
councillor to the King, had lived there, in the 14tlj Century ; 
his heirs had sold this Hotel to the noble family of Gene ml- 
lac^ who gave it their name. 

At this period, every noble family owned an hotel in Paris 
wliich they sc^ircoly ever occupied, but to which they attached 
their name and their arms. Moreover it was a dwelling 

{ >luoe rea<ly to receive the proprieto]*8 or their kinsmen and 
neuds, iu case of their coming to the capital, in order tliat 
they should not }>o obliged to put up at an inn, like any 
strange traveller of inferior rank and condition. 

So it was, that the sire de Genouillac had placed the keys 
of his house in Paris, at the disposal of the baronue de Curson, 
who came from Bretagne, for her daughter’s murriuge with 
the boron de Pardaillan. 

In a large apartment on the 6rst floor, the Lady do Curson 
Sitting upright and motionless on u higfi and inui^ive chair of 
chestnut-wood, was listening to the grave and solemn voice 
of a protestant minister, master Simon de Labarclie, who was 


reading the Bible to her. 

lliey w'ere both so absorbetl, the one iu reading, the otlmr 
in liste/ntig, that they would have res6mble<l two statues, had 
it not been for the movement of the minister's liand in turning 
^h^age of tlie book. 

llielight of two thick candles of yellow wax, in heavy 
silver candlesticks, feebly iiluminated this nocturnal scene to 
which tlie reflectious from the tapestry of the chamber ir 
cordouan or ^ilt and figured leather, and the colored panes of 
the arched windows, added a strange effect. 

Silence and obscurity reigned out of doors. 

At intervals only, could t>e heunl the step of the watchman, 
marching up and down the terrace of the towers at tlie 
Porte pussy. 
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At interrals also, a maviog ray of light crossed the tvindowe 
1 becoming colored cro it fell on tlie matted floor, or mounted 
to the armorial decorations of tlio ceiling: it was some ])as8ing 
foot-floiclier or cavalier preceded by a terchboarer. 

At that montent, the ministd^ was reathng the history of 
Joseph told by his brethren : 

And they took Joseph's coat, and killed a kid of the 
goats, and dipjieiJ the coat in the b]oo<l; and they sent the 
coiU of mnny colours, and they brought it to their flttlier; 
and said, This have we found f know now whether it 5 )g thy 
son's coat, or no« An<l he knew it, and said, It is my soi/s 
coat; an evil hath devoured him; Joseph is without 

doubt rent in pieces. And Jacob rent his clothes, and put 
sackcloth upon his loins, mid mourned for his son many 
days.” 

•* Ah! master Simon!" inurninred the Lady do Curson, 
with mournful aunont: my son is dearl, and so is also my 
wcll-belovcd daughfor Anne!’* 

From whence arisen this evil tliouglit, madam said 
the minister in a tone of reproof. Is the Hod of Isj’ael not 
ever proMuit to protect ills own ?'* 

** It will soon be day, and Anne has not returned ! It is 
four hours and more since slio left on horseback accompanied 
by onr old Daniel I” 

^*TIie fault is yours, for having allowed her to go. Is it 
wise and proper, that a iioblo damsel of her nge and beauty, 
should be i^ailuppiiig almut the streets of the city in the ndd* 
die of the night { Yost have idime<i through imprudence and 
now yon bear the punishnioiit of yonr sin, wdiicli is anguish.” 

“ £h! muster Simon, 1 was not less uiieAsy about the 
al>Henite of my son than she wai(; lie is too much Inclined to 
the passions and pleasures of this world—*’ 

1 have frerjuenlly shared your affliction ahont him^ .messire 
Yvch does not know howto resist thodiabolieni temptations of 
sensuality ; he gives Uhnsolf up voluntarily to lil)ertmisui. 
debauchery, to gambling as a Catholic would do. I have 
preached to him and admonished him on the subject, without 
his raring to amend. Only yesterday I counselled him to 
eschew the company of l^apUts, who can only lead him into 
evil ; so he frequents a certain Captain de Losse who incites 
him to drink and to gamble.” 

‘‘ God restore him to me, the poor dear child !*’ murmured 
the lAdy de Curson, clasping her hands, oud raising her eyes 
towards Heaven. 
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Qod restore him to you, pure and immaculate, for it were 
better to lose life, than to soil it in the mire of vice. Papists 
tree themselves from rcmorae and repentance by absolution. 
Sin is not to be effaced but by reparation ; af ter the offence 
a good example is required—®—** 

Where do you think she can hoV asked the Lady de 
Cur.son following her own train of thought through the pious 
reffeetionH of the minister. 

‘‘ We ought to return thanks to the Divine Providence 
which tfleclares itself for those our religion/* continueJ the 
minister, ** but it is blindness and ingratitude to iiiiagino that 
peace is granted us for the sake of banquettin^, playing at 
cards uud dice, having dissolute purposes and living in papis¬ 
try. The boon of peace deserves to he better employed : it 
is incumbent upon us to practice charity, to* perform good 
works, to meditate on the Holy Scriptures, to attend at 
churcli-” 

Listen I Lli^ton V exclaimed the I-^ady de Curson. 

She stretched out her artii in the directum of the Louvre, 
distinguislialile in the distance, like a black mass, over the 
roofs of tiio houses*. 

“ Wluit boll is that ringifig ? It is not Iho boll for matins, 
nor that for the Angelas : it is the tocsin !*' 

“The tocsin V” retiirnod tlio minister quite unmoved, and 
witJiout leaving his place. 

“ 'i'iiere aro so many l>ells in this city, tJiat one cannot un¬ 
derstand, what they me;m. The {>a}ii»ts arc not content with 
ringing fur tlieir classes : they ring for vespers, complies, ma¬ 
tins: tlio) ring for marriages, Iiaptisme; the dead- ** 

“ The dead! It is tJio day of the dead ! repetited the La¬ 
dy do Curson, overcome by her preseutiaients; “ Hearken 
to those cries, to the firiug,anil al>ove all to the tocsin!'* 

God s will be done, at all times and in all places !" tran¬ 
quilly implied the minister. ‘‘Will yon not be pleased to 
linish onr lecture, nuidame f* 

•• Hy soul My daughter T* exclaimed the poor mother in 
despair. 

• She liad darted towards the open window, and looked 
with eyes dimmed by tears fixoilly towards the horii^on. 

‘‘ Whore are they, where are they, groat God 1 The tocsin 
still the tocsin ! People are fighting, tliey kill, they die ! Absent 
both of them ! If I only knew, that I was to see them agmn !”• 
It IS God who knows, madame, and 1 invite you to inter¬ 
cede with Him by prayer, to restore you those, whom you 
mourn, ^afe and soundV^ 
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The La fly Je Cnrson ovor-po\vero<l by grifrf, obeyed tliis 
eouiisel, winch permitted her to concentrate her tljon{^htH uii 
her children. 

tier knees bent under lier of their own accord, and she fell 
prostrate, her eyes Kxed on tlm disnuit point, whence the tu¬ 
mult arose, which seemed to mcreaso and extend every nio- 
inent. Her lu\nds were clenched tojfether, rather Hum joined 
in iwnyer; slieprjiyed not, she did not even hear master Si¬ 
mon, prayin*^ fervently, in a loud v<nco beside herj hut she 
olhuod up to God lier own Ufi>in exchange for those of a sou 
and a danglitcr, wlioin her inaternal imagiimtion pictured us 
ex loosed to the greatast perils. 

She romuinofl crusimd nndof the weight of the anxiety 
which devonrcit lior, continually listening, and* looking out 
with fcveribli ortpectufion. 

It was u touching sight, this old !n<ly on lior knees, or ra¬ 
ther sunk dow n like a condeniTHMl person before the block, 
whilst at her side, the protestaiit miiiistor, a miseruble looking 
old man, witli a i)alo nttemmlefl face, bright, Hery oyns, bald, 
whitf^ head, and yellow, shrivelled hands, fortified unduninm- 
tod liiinself by prayer, like a martyr. 

The Lady (lcCni*son hud torn c*H*hcr cop of black velvet, 
to enable licr to distinguish allsoumls uioro phiinly, and her 
, white hair, gHneraliy bonnfl up in large curls on her temples, 
]ia<l boeoum uudoiie and beat against her check s^iturated witli 
tears. 

Tim nppoarance of her desp^iir was still inoro striking, on 
account of tlie dress of black wool, like that of a reHtpeusc; 
a costume which (>atIft)riiio de Mrclieis, hud imposed on all 
widows, since tlie death of Henri 11. 

J3ut this })]ain boddico temiinating in a point, this long 
skirt with itsamjde folds, tins mantle trailing to the ground, 
with a raised collar coming up from tlic sliouhlers like u fan— 
not all tlieso, nor the austere color of her garments^ couM 
change tho expression of gentleness and goodness imprinted 
OJi her noble teaturcs. ^ 

joeing a widow, she wa.H only the more a mother. 

All of a sudden she rase, she ruslicd into the balcony, she 
lc»ant over to di^tingnisli in the t>bscur>ty of the sfreels un ob¬ 
ject of which she had a prcsontiiiierit; the ptjpils of her eyes, 
dilated and shining, her lips half open, her breath suspended, 
heart heating with violence! 

She distinguished the trot of a horse on the pavement. 

The trot increased in rapidity on approaching tho Portt 
Bu9sy. 
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XL 

Mnnnwhile an indescribable confusion had spread throu^^h- 
one the M*holo of the city, 

The hcl!s in all the stecplt;s were set in motion and accom* 
panted at the same time the tocsin of Saint-Uerrnain-rAux- 
erroin and tlie eliimes from the palace helfry« 

Shots wore fired in every sti*eet niul every house; cries for 
mercy ••:ere mingled with the cries of death. 

'riio dismal light of torches inovecl to and fro, as if inecn* 
diurisin were to succeed to the massacre. 

Already the <Iay began to break, and tho sky to be colored 
ill the east. 

But the Lady de Curson beard hut the trot of a horse, 
whicli si 10 had bt^u ablo to follow amidst all other sounds. 

Soon she thinks to see, she does see, a horso in the street 
baint-Aiidrc«des-Arcs; she calls Yves, sho calls Anne! 

Two voices reply to each of those calls, which she repeated 
uiih loss streiigtli, but more emotion, to make certain that slie 
ho not deceived by an illusion of her heart. 

‘‘ It is hiiu ! It is her ! It is them she exclaimed with 
iiidi's<Til)ablo joy: Oh! my God! my Godl Blessed lie 
thy lioly iiaiiie!'^ 

Hlic hurried, she hounded down tho stair, she arrived at the 
street door, slio pushed Ixickthc |K>uderous bolts, she turned the 
Inu^u key iu tho lock with as much ease as a viffovous hand 
coulfl have done it; maternal love had doubled her strength. 

Blit once in the street, she found herself still separated 
from her children, by an unforeseen obstacle against which 
all her efforts were of no avail. 

'file Porte 13ussy ^ w^hich was locked at ciirfea% difl not open 
ciruiu till five in the umrniiig, the keys of the locks on tho 
city side, were in the keeping of the warden of the qujirter; 
the of tlic h>cks on the side of the fimhourg with the 
provost of the Abbaye <le Saint Uemiain-des-Brcs. 

*’1h'so lucks were Jirranged in amatinor wliich would have 
dcHcd even anew Perinet liCclerc to give entrance into the 
city to an enemy, and the gates renewed by Francis the 1st 
were thick enough, and so bcirred with iron, as nut to give 
way to any tlnng less than artillery. 

How could Madame de Carson join her children ? How 
could they enter the hotel cle Genouillac, which would at leifA 
place them in safety ? 

Xlio Lady de Curson struck with both her clenched hands 
against the massive gate; she scieamed, she implored, she 
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demanded that tlie gate should be opened, slie promissoil 
a large reward to any one who would come to her assistance. 

But the watchnian liad fled at the sound of the tocsin and 
tlic firing ; the iiiliabitauts of the neighhourliood kept them* 
selves sliut up in their own houses uneasy and ti*eajl)]iiig; 
the faubourg and the contiguous quaiters were still quiet and 
as it were strangers to what was going on in t)ie rest of Paris. 

It was then that, Yves de Ctirson and his sister presented 
themselves at the Porte fhfsfsy^ and without dismounting from 
tlie horse wdiich carried them Injth, announced tlieir arrival by 
a shout of joy. 

If8 you Anne! Yves! ITk you niy much bolovod rfiil- 
dron f* said tlie f^ady t\o Cnr'un, still o^^ayiiig wdth }u r feeble 
liaiidH to shako the gate, throngli which her voice scarcely 
penetrated. lias nothing lja[j|>cned to you, are you both 
sate and sotind r 


“ Ko cry, no noi'e, my lady-iuother’' answered do Curson, 

Try only to get this gate oimiie<l.' 

“ llio Icoys arc partly wiili the provost of the Al>f)ayo, 
and partly with the warden of the quarter Saint-Andre- 
doa«Arcs'* sorrowfully remarked old Daniel. “ You ought, as 
I wanted you, to have got ont of the city by tlie Saint Mi¬ 
chael gate, which is open night and day, and ontorod the fau* 
bourg, by the Ahbey-gatef* 

“ Yes, all right, if tlie street do la Harpo wore not already 
in commotion !** returned the young man, inwardly consider¬ 
ing wiiut to <lo. 

What is happen hi g ?" askod the Lady de Curson. “Is 
the city ))eing pillaged? Who are the enemies { Why this 
great tumult f* 

“ Dontyon see any means for getting this gate open inter¬ 
rupted Yves de Curson; “if it be jx>sHible, do not delay ; 
but if not, return home, wake up your people, barricade doors 
and windows and keep yourself on the deibnsive, till t return 
by some other way/’ 

“ Mother” said Anne inatremhling voice, is M. de Paj- 
daillan not with you to defend you?” 

“ M. de Paivbiillan ? I have not seen him, nor do I expect 
to see him before the time fixed for your marriage/' 

“ Oh ! you have deceived me, Yves, in assuming me, I should 
find M. do Curdaillan here !’* exelmined the demoiselle de 
Chirson with bitterness ; “ I should have done better had I 


t ursued my intention, and gone where tny heart led me, when 
met you by the BasliUo.*' 
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“ Oui-dn, ma mie, where would you have gone to, if you 
filoiiso.'” unswored Yvos; “you could have not crossed the 
bridges which are guarded, you could not have wandered 
about the streets of the city without danger of meeting with 
ili-trciitmeiit. Is it not I, lOechante, who have conducted you 
as far as this, in spite of numerous perils ?'* 

“ I would tliaiik you, Yves, for this kind succour, if M. de 
Panlaillan were present, if I knew him at this moment to be 
in safety 1” 

“ Ho is more likely to bo safe than you aro, Anno as he 
lodges ill the Louvre in the king of Navarre’s own auart- 
nioiit!’ 


" llie Lord help us!” cried the servant: “ here are horse¬ 
men debouching from the street Saint-Andrc-des-Arcs!” 

“ Mercy on us!” screamed itnnlame tie Ciirson, “here is 
a large body of men coining out of the Abbayo witli tor¬ 
ches !” 


“ My lady-mother go home!” said the young man, in a 
tone oi authority which the occasion warranted. “ I promise 
to join you, ere long, with God’s pennksion, “ And you my 

sister, on your life, not a word, and let me act, as is necesLirv 
for our safety ^ 

“ Oh my son ! They come I My poor daughter I’’ mur- 
mured the liudy de Curson." 

She clung with both hands to the gate, wJiicli she iiuaffin- 
ed she was moving. ® 

“ Par voire d>ue ! My lady-motlicr if you tio not go home 
quickly,” you will destroy us all!” said Yves do Cursmi h ilf 

aloud. C'd, my sister, do not utWr such lumoiitationsVor 

God s sake! 


The sire do Curson waited for tho approach of the horse 
men, without dismounting. 

He Inid drawn his sword, and covered his sister, seated 
era croupe behind liim, with his body. Old Daniel also lield 
himself in readiness to make use of his arms. 

*“ But it would have been absurd to think of resistance 
it was the cavalry of the Duke do Guise, sent under 
the command of Maugiron, to sict against tlie Huguenots 
living 111 the faulxiurg Saint Gerniaiu-des-PrCs, and *the abl 
batial guard cojiiing to join tlio military in order to assist 
in the execution of tlie massacre. 


The former brought with them, the war.len of the quartej- 
who was to open the gate for tlieni, the latter wore aceom- 
piiiued by the Provost of the Abbaye. 
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” Qui vive?*' wasoaHoil out, on perceiving a man on horse- 
back, who appeared to be guarding the Porte Pusst/: “ Hu¬ 
guenot or Catholic ?** “ Catholic I'* answ’ered Yves de Curson. 

The sire de Maugiroii, went in front to see with wdiom 
they hud to deal. * 

“ You have, it is true, the white Croj^s on your hat, and the 
white hundkerehiof on \our right arm?** said Mjuigiron re¬ 
cognising the yoiv^S ilugnonot, wiili whom he had siipiK!d and 
gatallied tiiat very night at the house of Captain de Lo^se. * 
I belie VO yon have turned (/Utholio, only a very short 
time ago 

** Since I met you* at jday/’ answered the young man, with 
happy presence of mind, ** since 1 lost to yon tive and twen¬ 
ty thousauil gold crowns, winch I still owe yon." 

Imvo and twenty thousand gold crowns?*' repeated the 
sire de Maugiron. 

He comprehended tliat they were oHbred to him as ran¬ 
som, and took care nut to refuse theiiu 

Keally ! I remeinhor your debt, and am obliged to you, 
for not having forgotten it. But, at the sumetime, I thought 
it was fifty tliousand gold crowns ?'* 

No doubt you have a bettor memory than I have,sir, and 
1 will go hy your opinion ; let it bo then, fifty tliousaiid gold 
rrowjis/* 


Par la fffesse !'* Yon are a handsome gainlder! But 
pray, alien tloyou intend |>iiying me this simj?*' 

'' 1 will pay it you, on my honor, as soon as yoii shall take 
hrivo of us provuled lean return to Bretagne, with my mo- 
r]»er, my sister an<l iny servants.*' 

Where do you live?'* said M. de Miuigiron, in a low 
voice, approaching Yves, and giving him his hand. “ I will 
escort you to your lodging; 1 will order that the door shall be 
guarded, you shall be looked in with yonr people, and I will 
conclude the bargain, when I shall be able to conduct you 
out of Paris myself.*’ 

Maugiron retunied towards his cavalry, whom .hc^liad * 
caused to be halted, whilst he alone went to meet Yves de 
Curson; he announced to them with a loud voice, that this 
horseman had been transmitting orders from the king to him. 

Hie warden of the quarter, escorted by the soldiers of the 
watch, opened the Porte Bvxsy which the provost of tlie Ab¬ 
ba^, also unlocked on his side. 

The military filed in with drawn swords, and pistols in 
band, past De Curson, his sister, and their servant, not with¬ 
out casting glances of defiance and menace towards them. 

H 
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Maugiroii, after having posted and instructed his troop, 
the coinuiand of which honindo over to his Lieutenant^ re- 
taijied to the yotmg Huguenot, wh6m he had not for an in- 
stiiiit loftt ‘<ighl of- , 

Douth-cries resounded through the streets of the faubourg, 
wlioro the liorsciuen of Mangiron and the archers of the ab- 
bsitial iiuard were tumultuously scattered. 

Yvos de Curaoiu thought there was nothing left, but to sell 
his life us dearly as he could without even waiting to be at- 
tacked. « 

“ I usked you, where you lived,” said Ma\igiron, who had 
no lioslile iutentious in regiird to tliose whom he iiad agreed 
to raiJMiin. 

Tlie nnipom I proniUed you, includes all the members 
of luy family and all the inmates of my bouse without any 
ex(tC|itiou r 

“And in addition, M. de Parduillan who is fo be my bus- 
land/’ Slid Anne, troubled by a ssid presentiment, which 
rsoiS(‘d hoj’ voice to falter. 


“Ah! PardailhiiW” said ^raiigiroii with a shake of his 
bend of evil augury : “ I wisli for liis sake he were w itli you 
Imt l»e is at the Louvre wilh the king of Navarro.” 

“ \ hut of the people who live at tlio Hotel do Ge- 

nouilluc/’ auwoml Yves; “you engage to convoy them 
safely out of Paris 

“ Ves, anri that at once, Ijcujrotlio massacre l^ecomes more 


furiou'^^. Make all yotir iK'ople mount on hoi-sehack or in 
litters, and I will conduct \<ui myself, witljout a hair of 
your ho ul I oing loucliod/* * 

“HI worr alone, in my own pei'soii, I would never con¬ 
sent to pmv!uc.e my life ^>^th gold, but would sooner die with 
my hrollmm who are Ixungso treachoronsly murdered.’’ 

“ CVf wo/i mffiUrr' Mangiron retorted briskly “do you re¬ 
gret the Vilty thousand gold crowns, which are you said, a 
(kauihling Debt 

“Here is the Hotel where inadamc my motlicr lives,” 
answered the young man wilh cHginty: “ I invite you to 
cuter, in order that 1 may acfpnt myself of my debt to you/' 
“Eh! Sfoiisieur dt? Cursoii f Is not that you?'* exclaimed 
Ja eqiies do Siivcr^ux wlio appeared on the balcony of the first 
floor : “ Come up (piiek, your presence is greatly required !'* 
“ 1 shall wait for you here,*' said Mangiron to l ves de 
Curson ; “donot delay long, I entreat yon, if you wish 
me to retain the i>owcr of keeping tny promise and saving 
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XII. 

Addo <le Citrsoii hail*huani a <Iying voico, wlucli callofi 
out her name ; &he could not inistal^o that voice ; and shu 
had iireci|)itatocl herself* to Uie gnniud before iier brother 
tiiought of retaining her. 

Ho followed }jer into the Hotel the <h>ar of which had re¬ 
mained half open, and fonixl her nt the moment, when slic 
threw hcrsolfall in tosus on the body of her Jiunrv. 

Parduillan, about to render up hn l;u^t breath, regained 
sufficient sti*ength to pre^s Iter in las arms and address a last 
adieu to her. 

Anno, dear Anne,*’ hesiiid in the agiUiuM of death, “ I do 
not wish to die without having married yon, and your \vido\\ s 
weodn sliall he a souvenir of mo/' 

Uliink rather, that you shull not die, 1 implore you*' au- 
swored she sohlnng; ** I will nurse you, I u'ill cure you! 
If yoti wore dead I would bring you to life again!** 

‘‘ No my well beloved Anno, no minudo of nkill can make me 
survive my wounds, nor even give mo an hour uion^ of ex¬ 
istence; but the time which remains to me, is sniH< ient f »r 
the solomui/.atiou of our marriage, and I have I>oggod master 
Ijabarojje to marry us in a Ghmsfiau man nor, as if vvi* were 
wed<lod to bpend our lives together/' 

“ 1 do not o]>]io o it, ifsiicli beyour wish ; but T re([uiro fhst 
that a j^nrgeon Jk> sent for, that you bo placed hi hurl, 

that your wounds 1)0 bandaged-“ Oh ! wliul: dola v, 

dear domoi"^ollo! Have 1 not told you, that 1 am dying, thnt 
lam almost dead.' * 1)0 not retard the con-eolation 1 ask 
of you. Hero is the scarf which I have pre erved as the 
pledge of your he<irt, here is tlieriug which I held us t)ic pledge 
of your liaml/’ 

“ I^et it bo as you wish my de;ir lord, and I trust iii (jiod 
w ho is about to bless our union, that He will uot«Iot death 
dissolve it so soon/* 

“Monsieur de Cursoif' shouted Maiigiron from i^clow* 
“ when shall you have finished the pro pa rations for your de¬ 
parture' Make haste unless you prefer not getthig away 
at all!*' 

No one present, gave heed to the j>ressinj'call of Muugiron, 
no one heard tlie fearful shrieks issuing from tlie neighisour¬ 
ing houses; where the Huguenots wore being uiassucredand 
thrown from the M'indows. 

The Protestaat minUtor had entered on (he duty of solem¬ 
nizing the marriage of the Baron de PardaiHan and Anne de 
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Curdon, with as much calmness and solemnity, as if the cerC' 
mony were taking place in a temple, under tlie guarantee of 
the edicts of Peace. 

The Lady de Curson and her son had knelt down by the 
side of tlie dying, man, on whose features besmeared with 
blood, could not be traced the gentle joy which . agitated him 
in the midst of sorrow, during tlie celebration of this sad Hy¬ 
men. 

Jacques de Sarereux standing in a comer of the apartment, 
joined, in thought, in the prayers of the minister and became 
more and more interested in the fate of the family, in the 
midst of which, hazard had introduced him. 

Ho did not permit himsolf to contemplate the beautiful head 
of Anno, who, with her forehead leaning on one of her hands, 
whilst with the other she counted tlie beating of her husband’s 
heart, had concentrated her whole soul, in ono Bxed despair-* 
ing look. 

Sire de Gondrin, baron de Purdaillan,'* said the minister 
in a linn and imposing tone. Do you swear to accord loyal 
and liouorahlo protection to tlie demoiselle Anne de Curson, 
whom you are tuking before God as your lawful wife 

‘‘ I swear it before (J<h\ V* answerml Pardaillan recovering 
bis natural voice to pronounce this oath. 

And you, demoiscllo Aime de Curson, do you swear to 
love, chorish and obey in all tilings mossire de Gondrin, 
barou do I’anhiillun^ whom you w ill hold before God as your 
goo<t and faithful husband 

“ ilefore God, I swear it,^’ answered the bride with renewed 
sobn. ■ 

‘‘ Par la incsse^* cried Maugirou with impatience, ‘‘ will 

J 'ou soon have done { Como down quickly, or if not, I’ll 
ct you go to the devil!" 

“Its you Maugiron.^” «u<l Saveroux, who came out on 
the balc(R4y, on recognising the voice of his companion at 
play and at table. “ What are you waiting for down there 
“ Its^’ou Suvereux i-otnrned Maugiron, astonished at this 
meeting/udiich at once gave liiiu tlie idea, that he was being 
laughed at; “ What ai-e you doing up there V* 

“ I! I am settling my account willi my friend De Curson ; 
after which wo’Unmeet yon in the Prc-anx-Clercs, in com¬ 
pany with ten or twelve good Huguenot blades, to settle the 
quarrel we had at supper.” 

“ Are you dreutiiing, or rather, arc you mad ? I imagine 
you have slept until now, not to be aware, that the Huguenots 
are being hunted down, and that there will not be one left in 
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Parw by day-break. ^Advise then, your friend De Curson to 
come and settle his accounts with me also/' 

Jacques de Savereux returned to tlie apartment where his 
name just then had been uttered. • 

He saw that the barou de Pardaillan bad raised himself 
upon his elbow, and was listening to the disturbances without, 
whilst his wife and brotherdn-law, were endeavoring to keep 
him down on the^carpet whore he ha<l l>een laid. 

Pardaitlan was convulsively Hgiiuted : he beat Ills forehead ^ 
with liU hands, and tore his liair, as if he had recovered his 
energies to compreitenfl the imminent danger, which men¬ 
aced the objects of his adection. 

He seemed to grow calmer on perceiving Savereux and 
fell back exhausted and pmiting, s|>eechless uiid almost with¬ 
out vision: tlien making signs to lutn to approach ; 

“ Monsieur de Savereux'^ he said with u consideniblo effort 
** you have conducted yourself in such wise an regards me 
in devoting yourself to save me, that 1 am convinced of your 
devotion to n person whom I lovo better than myself: 
when I am dead 1 conddo my widow to you, to guard and 
defend in my stead, as if she were your own >vifo, and you 
were iny brother l)y alliance/' 

** Monsieur de Savereux, you are already my Iwother in 
arms,” said Yves do Curson,‘‘be also my brother by ulll- 
ance.'* 

“ Brother hy alliance, brother m arms, brother in Jesus 
Christ! exclaimed Jacques de Savereux with fervor. 

“ Madame my mother, is not the dower, wliifli you are to 
grant to my sister Amfe, sixty thousand crowns ?'* 

“ Which arc in sixty sacks, locked up in this chest !’* said 
the La<ly de Curson: “ they are yours, monsieur de Par- 
daillaii/* 

“ I give and bequeath them, to my lieloved widow, to make 
such use of, as she pleases —** ' 

“ I want them to-day iny sistor,” interrupted Yves do 
Curson: “ I borrow them, and will rej^ay tlieni out of my • 
patrimony, for it is important that I should |)ay a gambling 
debt, namely seventy thousand gold crowns, wliich 1 have 
lost to night to M. de Savereux, now present.” 

“ Par la rnordUu! what do you want me to do with them?'* 
exclaimed Savereux pushing away the small cbo^t winch the 
young man presented to him. 

“ You shall lend them to me, in your turn, my brother in 
arms, in order that I may {tny the ransom of my mother, iny 
sister and our own into the bargain, W'ith fiily thousand gold 
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which Maii^^iroD is waitjog fo% the gate of the 

Hotel/' 

“ Monsieur do Curson/' again shouted Muugiron, ** if you 
delay coming, I will no longer be answerable tor any tiling, 
and withdraw my promise of safe conduct!" 

Anne was sobbing, l^ending over her expiring husband, who 
no longer saw her, but still spoke to her, encouragingly. She 
liad become insensible to every thing else ; she hud noknow- 
loclge of, no care fur the imminent {)erils which surrounded 
her; the clamour of the frcn%wd popuhice and soldieiy did 
not roach her ears; she felthei'self its if alone in the world 
with tlie beloved being, for whoso i>ossession slic believed she 
was disputing witli Uoatin 

Parcbullon although dying, had caught and uiidorstood 
some of the fuarlul sounds which filled the faubourg ; lie felt 
the necessity of their dying, for want of power to delbiid theiu- 
R<dvos; he was impatiently uwaiting dcalli, so ns not to be nn 
obstacle to this ilight. 

“ Anne, 1 coannand you to follow him, ^Yhom 1 liave cho* 
sen as your guardian, protector and defender; Suvereux, here, 
take in rcinemhraucc of your generous M'rvicos, iny scarf 
and this ring, which I hope, my widow wid nut tako from 
you/* 

“Come, tnailuiuo** said de Carson, wlio Ind boon fo pre- 
])aro a litter ami lii^i>>es, to liis mother; “ ( ome niy sister, 
there is not u moment to he lost! M. de Maugiron wishes to 
c^coH us in ]jersou, to a place ofjisylum or safety/' 

“ Adi^ni, lUtidame do Vardaillaii!" excliiimed tlio dying 
m|n ; “Adieu my brother by alliiiuce f Adieu Yves! Adieu 
fo all of you, whom I entrust to God’a protection !” 

Having uttered those words, lie tore olf violently the 
lineu which bound iiisM'oimds, aiul thus brought on a hoinor- 
rage, whicli siitfocatcd liim on the instant. 

Anne Tad fainted, midst the streams of blood. 

Jac<pies do Savcnuix carried her, perfectly motionless, into 
the Wte{, to which Vves do Carson had already led his mother. 

The cortege proceeded under the care of Do Maugiron, 
who hud imieli trouble in bringing them tliroiigh the fau¬ 
bourg without accident. 

Although Yves*de Carson had made all liis people and the 
Protestant minister even, wear the rallying sign of the Catho¬ 
lics, tile white cockade in the hat and the handkerchief tied 
rouud the right arm, yet the murderers were so eager for car* 
nago, that they sought victims every where, and all those 
not besmeareu with blood, for Huguenots, 
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Happily, Savereitx offered in this respect as much guaran^ 
tee as these butchers could desire. 

“That fellow*' said they ^)n seeing lilin« “ has worked right 
merrily. May I turn Iiuguenot if he has not ohhuned par¬ 
don for his .sins for a hiuidred ami twenty years 

When the litter got on the road toSaint-Clond, and was shel¬ 
tered from the attacks and the pursuit of the Catholic party ; 
this road lx‘i)ig filled witli people Hying from the massacre, 
Yves de Curson requested Ins ]>eople to tuko off the eoekado 
aiul iKuidkcrcliiefs, \Yliich had protected tlieiii u])to that point 
but wliich further on might prove fiital to thorn. 

lie then went up to Almigiroii, tlainkod Ijim for his 
jirotectiun, and offered liiiu the casket, containing the sum 
agreed upon us the price of their ransom. 

“ The sum is entire and in there,*' lie said to him : “ you 
Imvo only to count it. Hut we are not altogi'thcV ipiits mon¬ 
sieur, you, as well ns your fri<ui<Is, owe me a fair trial of arms 
whicli nill not now come off at tlio Prc-aux-Clercs, hut jilo jso 
God, on some fii'ld of haltle, wliero the Huguenots will take 
their revenge for fho jM^rlidy of tlio Catholics.'* 

Muugiron roceivod tlio casket, opone<l it to oxaniino tlio 
contents uml placed it in front ufliiia ou his saddle ; he then 
$tarte<l off at a gallop for Haris. 

Jacques Jo Saverenx hIioiUchI to liiin to stop and came up 
to liiin fifty )luces from the party ; then seizing his bridle, 
sword in haiuj, cried ; 

“ Voii arc my prisoner, Maugiroii, and I impose a ransom 
of eiglily thousand gold crowns ujnin you ?** 

At the same time he •brought tlic point of Ina sword to tho 
prisoner’s tliroat. 

“ Tho just is n pleasant one, Savoreux,** s;iid Jlaugiron 
laughing. “ But I have not leisure to play at this game, my 
businew at tho faubourg Saint-f«erm;iiii is not yet finished. 
Have you not just gained Paradise tlioro, by my mctfiis ?*’ 

“ I am not jesting, Maugiron, and I l>eg of you to hand 
over to me tliat casket contuing sixty thousand gold crowns: 
ou will owe me a balance of twenty thousand, and' I will 
et you go on your parole, unless you prefer accompanying 
me to La lioelielle, with vour hand:^ tied." 

“ Savereux, it*s a joke of youra, doAhtle&s 
“ Is it then also a joke that you carry off tlic marriage por¬ 
tion of the poor demoiselle de Curson ? CH make haste to 
hand it over—” 

“ What! vrllanous traitor, you pretend to despoil me of 
my property V* 


i 
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•* Its only rifrht that you who ransom people, should be 
ransomed in like manner. Do not accuse me of treachery, 
fur I aui now a Huguenot——”’ ' 

Huguenot?” 

“ Yes, Huguenot and I huve liencefortli to revenge on the 
Catholics, the blood of my brother by alliance, the baron de 
Purduillan. 

Jacques de Savereux in fact abjured the Catholic faith, 
married the widow de Pardaillan, and became one of the 
bravest captains of the Calvinist army. 

He always kept at the bottom of his heart, a kind of gratitiida 
toward Samt Uartholoniow’s Eve, to which he owed his 
fortune, his wife, and his liappincss. 

From that time he never again touched either cards or 
dice. 
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EPODE. 

{ To the poet L * * * departed for Italy^ J 

• 

And so thou art gone to the Beautifnl Land 
And the blue sky. 

And the gentler gales of a southern strand» 

But oh, say, why ? 

Art thou gone to lie m the tangled lanos 
Where,clings the vino, 

And brighten thy pale lip with purtde shiitis 
Ofjuico divine? 

Art thou gone to sing to thy fervent lyre, 

Mid myrtle hushes, * 

Till catching tho glow of thy spirit's tiro 
Tliy wan cheek Hushes? 

Art thou gone to muse tuid some ruin hoary 
On older days. 

To bring back, in tliy dreams, the ancient glory— 
Bask in its rays ? 

Or to cushion thy head on a mossy steep, 

* ’Neath arching trees, 

When tln^ waves of the lake aro woke from sleep 
By tlie night breeze? 

When tho yellow lights shine in the chapel oId,«^ 
When swings the l>ell 

In the Tower that rises so grey and so cold 
From the sombre delL 

And there to call up from the grave of years 
Thy early prime, ^ 

The vision of youth, with its love and its tears— 
Tho fairy time I « 

Alas! not for this : with thy feverish hand 
—'Thy sunken eye, 

Tliou art gone to the beautiful, sunny land. 

Only—to die. * 

Yes! to pass from the green earth’s fkirest spot, 
To perfect rest, 

Where thy cares and thy pains may enter not 
—^Thy Saviour’s brea^. 
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PAPERS ON PUBLIC APFAIRS IN THE NOR’ITI 

Western provinces.—no. v. 

Qus mala qiut buna amit spectoi." 


I must say unto you in goneral” remarks Lord, then Sir 
Francis Bacon, KiiigUt, wlien King^s souciiur, ui ni» uliargo 
upon the Commission of Oj^er* and Tnnuiuer aeld lor tne 
Verge of tlie Court, 1 mu^l say uiiioyou in general tliut 
lito is grown too cheap in these times ; it is set ut tlie price 
of words, and every petty scorn and disgrace can have no 
otiier reparation ^ luy, so uiaiiy men s live') are UiKea away 
with impunity that the very hie ol the law is uluio.<3t taken 
away, which is tlie execuuou; and thei*eibi*e though we 
cannot restore tlie lilo of those men tnat ai*e shun, yet 1 
pray, let us restore tlie law to her life by proceeding with 
'‘due severity* against the otfeuders/' .Now u is true that 
these remarks were culled forth iiy the existence at that time 
of a (juick and most irrituhlu sense oi honor in uien's uiiiiils, 
which excited tlieiu upon receiving any trivial slight or fancied 
insult, to seek re(>urutton at the sworn o point, iiut the latter 
portion of the sentence which have uken tlie liberty of 
uiiprojiriatiug, may be of general apphcalion in all eoujitries 
and at all times. W a iearn truiii it one wholuauuie le:?soa, 
that if crime is sutfered to increase iruiii uidiherence or any 
other cause which results lu iinpumtyi to udenders, the hie 
of tlie law, tiiat is, its execution, becomes gradually paralysed 
and tiiially extinct. It is our belief that tue udiumuirutiou of 
criminal justice in liuliu has lieeu tor years steadily lapsing 
into tills imbecile couditinii, uud that sooner or later tne hie 
of the laVr will L>o reporteii sick uiuo death. VVe do not say 
that tliere is no remedy ; fiu* from U; hut the only means 
which can aveit such a mistortuue are to be found in the 
timely exhibition of restoratives and a returu to a course of 
rigid mid uaoomprumisiug seventy. We snowed in our last 
paper, in a review of the administration ot criuiinal justice 
for a period of several years, that crime ol’ the deepest dye 
was iiTesistibly gaining a dangerous asceudaiicy, uud this, m 
spite of ceaseless etforts to the coiUi%iry made by the Magis¬ 
trates mid police authorities who execuiu the provisions of the 
law. We thou ottered several reusous fur tins continued pi'Ospe- 
rity of evil, and fairly proved that its progress must bo attributed, 
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in a very great drgreo* to mistaken leniency in high places, 
and in alluur Criuiitiuis Courts towards convicted ofien* 
ders, and in addition to Urts and other causes^ we pro¬ 

minently noticed, but did not iihibfrate^another unhappy en- 
eounifjeniuiit, il iuita fruiiful soiirv'C ot crime, in the coiTuption 
oi the iMice and the general inadeipniey vi' the present es^ 
talilialuaent to pnitcci either the lives or property of our sub- 
jeeitt. It is ])ro{ipse<l to supply onr loriner omission in tin) pre¬ 
sent, and one or twoMiceeediiig papers. As w e shall jivobuhly^ 
be coinjHilled ( o liundle the Uoiice with muuo rung I mess, it is 
but liur to juemise our remarks witli the ubsurvution, tliat no 
Police force can ever arrive at a more ihuii avorngo degree 
of utility, whicli is not su)>|K>rU?d and eneounigeil l>y the ap¬ 
probation of liie Covunuuent i.i M.»rves, or is distrusted in 
its operations by those to wlioin is coniinilted the duty of ad- 
uunistenng the law. labernl [i;ty ami pleuljful rewards will 
stimulate any Police, us a body, to activity and success in re¬ 
pressing crime. 

iiin It is small oucotiragoment for men to exhibit persevor- 
ance and zeal in harassing and laboriens duty, if their exer¬ 
tions are suspiciously regarded, or rewanJod with nothing 
rTioi*€ snhstaniud than a lew words of hviutly-expressed praise, 
It has been tlic fate ol the Indian i^olice to sutfer from l>oth 
these mislortunes. The lorco lias always boon inudec^uutely 

K aid, and the hiir allowance of rewunU permitu^d by law has 
sen administered with a uiggaixliy hand, and this us u gene¬ 
ral rule, wdieu more has La^en exj*ecleO iroin them in the way 
of detecting Crime and uppreliujidmg ollenders, than the 
ruguhiUens by which tliey ai*e govoruod, admit ot being 
done.* With this admission, which is only due to un over¬ 
worked, and in some iiisuiicos a baiily-used body of men, we 
shall proceed to show that the l^olice Kstahlislanerit as now 
constituted, has not answered the cx]H)ctalions of its irajiiers 
and after noticing some of its more startling dcti<j(uiicies, we 
shall urthr a tew .suggestions lor iLs reorgainsation and perma¬ 
nent improvement. « • 

In oiuer to place our subject in a clear light, ancf because 
the present system of Police is jiarlly founded u]>oii that 
wlucti existed under the Native rule, it would he perhaps 
desirable to give a brief sketch of the measures adopted un¬ 
der the Mahomedan blmperors, which preserved the general 
l>eaco of tlie rural districts and secured the country from op- 

• Tlie drift of an A«*t hst alrcAdjr •j>pcsrc<l. which drpHvet the Pnlice of the 
ten per ceot. Ctfmmiiieion oa sU rooovmJ etolen pivpert; beretoturo allowed 
them. 
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pression and rapine. To this description we must add a short 
uccount of the abuses found in existence, when the British 
authorities ,tirst asv«iumed charge of the internal administration 
of BongHl, Behar and Orissa ; of the early attempt made by 
Wurren hlastings to reorganise the police, and the necessity 
which demanded the intr^nction of numerous Tliannadars 
nnd a fixed establishment, and led to the promulgation in 
1703 of llegulation XXII. the .basis of all our endeavours 
■ at improving t^e system as it stands. 

When the Muhoinedan Ride waa in its palmy state, the Em¬ 
peror appears to have l)een the main spring which worked 
a peculiarly constructed police, whose functions were discharg¬ 
ed by the landed proprietors of the country. We are not to 
confound these individuals with the miserable and impoverish¬ 
ed class, who now constitute the landed interest of the greater 

C art of India. For they were chieftains of high degree and 
irtli, ]) 0 S 8 esscd of itnuienso estates and exercising within 
their own limits, police jurisdiction on behalf of the Sovereign, 
as the Father of his people. In Zemindary lands fanned out 
by the Crown, and in others managed by a servant of the 
state, the parties in possession were vested with similar au¬ 
thority. Under a weak reign their duties were naturally 
ill-fulfilled, but when rulers of men'* sat on the throne, such 
as Aklavr, Jehuiigeor, Shalijelian and Aurung/.ehe, ^liesechiefi 
and extensive proprietors were inaile to umlei'stand, that feal¬ 
ty was sometJuiig move than a mere name, and obedience to 
imperial orders an irresistible necessity. Excuses for neglect, 
or pleas of inability to put <iown criiuo and apprehend olien- 
dors, mot with no respect or were listened to only as an ad¬ 
mission on the part of the ilelinquent, that he was powerless 
to carry out his own conditions of rental with the Sovereign. 
It was virtually resigning his interest in the soil to the Em- 

J ieror as its owner, w'ho eoiihl readily supply his })lace« As 
ong (is tlib public tranquility and protection were secure<l, 
the state cared not by what means or measures the result 
was obtained. In this respect the Zemindars were left to use 
their own discretion. In addition to the ordinary village 
watch-men, tlie same now as then, they retained large bodies 
of men, both horse and foot, as occasion required, who effec¬ 
tually preserved the peace wiiliin their separate districts. 
All men moreover, subject to a Zeinindar*s influence, were 
liable to be called out at a moment's warni:^ to aid their 
Chief, and as the latter w'as answerable to the Emperor m all 
casOK of neglect or failure to recover plundered property or 
capture free-booters, we inuy feel certain that the former 
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would rc^ulil)' lend thoir best support to do both, rather tliaii 
subject themselves to the necessity of providing tlioir Lord 
with a sum of money sutficieut to mitigate imperial wrath. 
The following is a copy of the partieulaf^ clause in a sunned or 
grant of his estiite, which bouncTa Zemindar in Akhars time 
to discharge police tiuties with iidelity and vigour. He is 
required* to keep the high ways in such a state, that tra^ 

** vellera may pa;^ in the fullest conHdence and security ; but 
(wlucii God forbid !) should any one notwithstanding be rob*^ 
bed or plundered of his pro]>c^ty 2 he shall produce the thieves 
together with the property stolen. If lie fail to produce the 
parties oflonding, he shall* himself make good the stolen pro¬ 
perty.’^ As tlie Emperor was not a inan likely to say one 
thing und mean unotiier, the above condition was most pro¬ 
bably not such a dead letter, as certsiin itegulations now are 
which re(|iiire from Zeinindars the performum.o of various po- 
li(;e <lulies,—but this is anticipating future remarks. 

The control of the |x>lice in cities whs outriistud to paid 
officers, and a kotwal was vested with supervising authority 
over tlic estuDlishmeiit, and also over the headmen of every 
niohullu or w'anl in a t<i\viu 'riie kutw'al was aiisworalle tor 
the apprehension of thieves and recovery of stolen property, 
and he very projierly made his police and the head rue n of 
the city feffl that it was equally the interest of all that the 
guilty should not escape detection. Flo exacte<l from all his 
subordinates tiio most perfect vigilance, and insisto<l on the 
immediate couiiiinnication of important intelligence regarding 
passing events, or the arrival of strangcTs within tlie precincts of 
each ward. iFe w'as fnspiHTtur of markets, trusted with the 
Superintendence of the conservancy arrangements, uthI w^ts 
a Board of works in himself. But tlie duty of supjiorting 
the police w*as not only imposed upm tlie headmen, but 
the choudriesand hc<ids of enifU and professions were obliged 
to render a daily account to the head men of tlieir several 
wards, regarding the condu<*t of artisans employed in 
each guihL and were severely punished iu all cases wli^rtf they 
failed to do so, or were suspected of not exorcising their in¬ 
fluence to keep them jiidu<t.rious and morally disposed. Thus 
we sec that every man of respectability and position within 
the walW of a city was engaged in pronu5ting tlie comfort 

* ThU and copy of the IrutruiiioHa to kotwal a Will be found with other 
curio IU matter ia Maciiaaghtvn’a OliaerTatioru on the Laws and Constitution of 
India, and oti the aytfem of llcvenuu and I'inaoec as cafubhAbed hy tbi? Mahoin* 
metUu Law and Mofhul Goromoivni; with an cni|uiry into t)io IU venue and 
Judicial adminUCration and rosulations of ut prtseut vabtirH^ in Ucii|{al, 
London 
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and se<’uring the protection of tlic geuoral community^ a 
material Ha|>|>ort which the town police uuder tlicpre^nt rule 
have been Joprivetl i>i\ or more correctly speaking, have never 
pr)v^os.sod. The puni:^»inei)t ill these days of the headman 
of a ward for harbouring ahd not rejiorting the presence of 
iniprojKT ciiaractors witliin its Innits, ^^ouid 0 |>erate lar more 
siii'ces^fully in keeping a town free from robbery, than the 
dismibsul of a liiuidred choukeydars for neglect of duty. 

Jiat the rei|uireinents and duties of a kotvval under the 
native rale have been elaborately' described, in a copy of ins^ 
tractions to his kotwals, cinailated by Abkar which might 
also with lint a fow, though im|>ortant, reservations servo the 
par|)oso of a magistrate under the British (JovcMument. 
“ 'Pi 10 office of kutwal requires one who is courageous, expe« 
no need, active an<l of quick apprehension. He must be j>ar- 
ticuiarly attentive to the night patrols, tlmt from a coutiJence 
in his vigilance, tlie inliabitanU of the city may sleep at ease, 
and every attempt of the wicked ho prevented or frustrated. 
It is his duty to keep u register of all houses and frequented 
rofuls; and he shall cause tlie iiihahitants to enter into eu- 
gagenunits to aid and assist, and to be partakers in the joy 
and sorrow ofoavh.’** lie sliall divide the city into wards and 
iiuiiiiiiate a pro|H>r person to the superintendence thereof, 
nndor wlioso seal, lie shall receive a journal whatever 
c<unes in or goes out of that quarter together w'ith every 
oilier information regarding it. He shall also appoint for 
sjm^s over the conduct of the Mccr uiehal, ]' a jierson of that 
luehal and luiother w ho is unknown to him, and keeping their 
reports in writing, be guided. Travellers, whose persons are 
unknown, he shall cause to alight at a certain serai; and he 
shall employ iutelligeut i)ersons to discover who they are. He 
must carefully attend to the Income and ex peaces of every man, 
he must make himself acquainted with every transaction; out of 
every claSs of artitioers he shall select one to be at tlieir head, and 
appoint another their broker for buying and selling, and regu¬ 
late die, business of the class by their reports : they shall regu¬ 
larly furnish him with journals attested by their respective 

* Truly, wc would rhe Gods*h«d nuutc the Ma^str&ros now a days more po* 
ctica). liat wc Bttppuse that fonnsj and moolbly statemoota haro rendered Oicro 
too acrupidou^ for milli I thence la dowery terms and pc«ioda ; or perhapa Uiey 
ngreo with aiiiiple tVatured'* Touehatnne tlmt the **trueet poetry ia the moat 
fcilulling." CerteSj we tlunk that a littW luaa roughnesi in apce<*)) wouhl be mord 
with the mnunora and cuatoneof tlic people, and perhapa <|uito aa efh* 
<*ftcioua aa thraate and lucnacee. 


t Hcer mobah head oftbc ward. 
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sc!il.4. He shali endeavour tu keep free from obstruction, the 
smaller avenues and lanes, tix Uirrier^ at the entrance 
and see that the streets sire kept dean; and when niglit 
is a little advanced, ho shall hinder people from coMling in or 
going out of tlie city. The idle htrshall oblige to learn 
some art. He sliall not ])erniil any one forcibly to eu^ 
ter tlie house of another. He shall discover the thief 
and the stolen goods, or be hiujself answerable for the 
loss. He shall vee tlmt the market prices arc morWate, 
and not suffer any one to go out of the city to pur-« 
chase grain* (forestalling), nether shall he allow the rich 
to buy more than is necessary tor their own consumption,— 
examine the weights—prevent making, selling, Imymg and 
drinking of spirituous liijuors, but m^d not tiiko pains to dis* 
cover ndmt men do in secret (in this way.) He shall not ah 
low private persons to coiiKne the person of any one, nor ad¬ 
mit of people being sold as slaves. He shall not suti'er a 
woman to hum hersidf with her husband's corpse, contrary 
to her inclination, l^t him ex]>ol from the city all hypocri¬ 
tical miilliuigccst and kulhinders| (sturdy mendicaiils), or 
make tlicm quit that course of life, hut he must be cm’eful 
not to molest recluse worshi|)|>erH of <ieity, nor oiler violence 
to those who resign themselves to poverty from religious pur¬ 
poses.’’ 

Such is Aic view entertained by the great Akbar of a Town 
Police OHicer's duty, and wo confess that to uiir mind it is not 
only more suitable to the ]ieople but much iiioro per/bet than 
our own, ))ut it would not in many particulars, and for obvious 
reason's find favor in yiirely jUnglish eyes, whicli are prover¬ 
bially short-sighted. Wo cannot however let the opportunity 
pass by of strongly commenting ii])on and deprecating the 
absurd interference on the ]>Hrt of juihcial authorities with tlic 
power of a Magistrate to interjm^ summunly aiul of himself, 

* ForeatAUi: Thifi was done recently in our own city wwl in*otiior 

CantooincnU, and whutovor may be dM to tlio l ontrory poJitiral ucoiicindate, 
tre avow It to bee very proper subject for iuterfvrciico. Thu poor wbo « 

Uvo on groin ^utfer severely froni the practiu). • 

t Mnliun^pes or more i>roi>erly Mtfllunffn, a kitnl of MBlionimo<)an fakcers. 
When ppi>• *is^u>ns<it Ihe Blork up yearly to Ihe tomb of Mndur Ha* 

hib at Mukkunporc, a number of may to Uiis day liC dancrin^ and 

leaping along the roads, and shoutmg tUcir dervish cry of^ *' Vum maddr/* 

{ KuUutidvrs, another sect of fakoers formerly of repute. The nader will re*, 
member the three king's Siins of this i^rsuMion in the Arubiun Nights, written 
in the funny old orthography which gave a«i /Ifdadden /Awrrft,—"the three 
Calen<lurs/' 

Indian Kullundm ares low set, and genortUy travel with clmcing l>cars and 
rzhibiting monkeys. 
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for the purpose of punishing shop-keepers who use falsa 
weights. Purely there is no fraud more cruel in its opera¬ 
tion ihaii that which stints the food of those who live by the 
sweat of their brow» and with continuous labour, from dawn 
until late at night cmi but gatlier sudicieut for their daily 
support. How far more provident for the wants of his peo- 
pie was Akbar in this res|)ect, and how contemptible must 
our Goveniuiont appear, which requires prepayment of eight 
annas from some detrauded wretch, bcibre a Magistrate is per- 
nutted to take cognlzunce of or redress his wrong. A few 
years ago the couuuon sense aiftl humanity of the Magistrates 
interfered to prevent so iniquitous a fraud as the habitual use 
of false weights in Bazars and Cities. Now tlie wisdom 
which crietli aloud in tlie chambers of the Sudder Judges, 
proclaims that a Magistrate has no authority to inspect weights 
and measures, witli a view to punish tliose who truile with 
false ones. He may indeed use his eyes, will) which a 
higliur power tlum that of the Sudder Court has provided him, 
and whoa passing in his morning ride through a crowded 
bazar, he tnuy test the measures which lay belore Inin on a 
counter. To that extent he is not atibeted by judicial blind¬ 
ness, but if relying upon the general truth of tlie adage that 
seeing is lielioving, lie summons the sliop-keeper to Court in 
order to receive tlic reward of his knavery, the Law steps in 
to protect the knave, and the Magistrate is told, ^Jiat unless 
tlie party defrauded presents a petition on stamped paper 
and prays for im{iiiry into the fraud, the rascal, who has cheat¬ 
ed him must reiuaiu uiJ|mnished! Our readers possibly will 
exclaim is this Law? Our answer is, Ay Murry is *t. lle- 
gulatlon Law, though not the law of common sense or libe¬ 
rality.’'* 

Tills we believe to be a fair picture of the police Regula¬ 
tions in the best days of the Moghul Empire, tliat is from the 

* Thu 1 UO of faUo weights 10 fazushablo hf a Magistrate undo? the general 
Rvgulations. Cunetructioo No. 1^74 of UieNuamut Adawluthowever ia ruling 
thi 0 » does HO( except it fruen the provieiona which Secs. 4 and 6 Reg. IX. of 
1S07» l^vc attach!^ to the prosocuUoii of miadeiaeanors. The opinion there¬ 
fore of th^tsuJdor Court, oa given by Messrs. Bogbie, Deane oud Brown in 
June 1651, (iu the case of Baboo Ham Narain Government vA<iueel, versus 
KajaU Durgali Persbod and others charged with bribing tho vcn^ueel to rum his 
clients couso in an appeal before the SSudiier Dewooeo Adawiut) with reference 
to coses of bribery, corruption or extortiun holds good in regard to the use of 
false weights. That oiKnion decides that the party affected by a misdoioMuor 
mwii himself institute Urn prosecution of it in the regular way, i*e.> by petition 
on stamped paper beforo the Magistrate. Tho focU of tho case which Baboo 
Uaiii Noraiii pnweeuted arc wcU known in Agra. Tho iirst piucoodings wuru 
held to be irregular and a new trial was ordered, because the Ma^MraU institu¬ 
ted tho pros«TuUon aud did not take a ivtitioii on siam]>cd |>ap r iroiu the par¬ 
ty tttlvmpted to Uu bribed. 
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time of our Blizabolh to jieorly tliat of Queen Anne. 
The Iliiifloo pO|m!ntio)i doubt Iosh lived uiid^r u tyran¬ 
ny, and like the chaMren of Iscaol, occasionally serv* 
od harsh taskmasters. Tiie vast iiionmneiits of iinporiol 
greatness scattered over the country attest the grutui- 
tons labour of a subject nation, hut on tlie whole, 
the people nuist ha\o found their account in tho 
strong (iovornineiit which .scciii’ed to them protcctioiv 
from foreign rah Is amk into^tiue lawlessness. An 

einiuoiUly agricultural pojmlatioa must have a[iprocjat- 
6 cl the jirivilcge ivhich onablcd them to pursue their 
occii|Kition in tlie tields, without danger or interrup¬ 
tion. 11iey must have rcjoictui to dwell under tJio 

shadow of a tln^one, the occupier of wliich encouraged 
thoui to watch tlieir waving crops gradnally ripening 
into tho goMcm line of promised plenty, in tho fullest 
contiiloiHui that tho harve.st witeu reaped, should* grace 
tlieir <iwn liarns instead of tIuKst), in a neighbouring 
province. The ilospotism which can H<x*uro to the poor 
the peaceful eniployiinnit of their lime, is not the go- 
vorninent, whicdi either has <!oiio or will do tho greatest 
mischief in the world. Hut we must remember that it 
was onl)> when tlie Kinporors wei*e strong, that the^ 
zemindars wore compelled to do their duty and redress 
wrong. Tn the declining days of the ICmpire, when its 
whole ftbric was cnuuhling into dust, and amircliy 
prevailed on all sides, the cliiefs and landlords instead 
of preserving the |irnfi*c of their districts did tlnnr best 
to break it. Their retainers for pidha^ .service and 
duty >verft cmpluveil in carrying on fends with thoir 
neiglibonrs. ('onfusiun reigned supremo thronghont tho 
length and breadth of the laud. Wlicn tlie British 
first assumed charge of tho civil and criniirlTd udmi¬ 
nistration over tlie jirovinces of Bengal, Holiar and 
Orissa, they found a st<tte of tilings existing, of which 
the following is hut a faint cxpre-'Sion* “iho Nazims 
exacted what, they rouM from the xemimlars, and groat 
farmers of the revenue, whom they left at liberty to 
plunder all below, reserving to theuiselve» the prerogative 
of plundering them in turn, when they wciti supposed 
to have enriched tliemselves with the spoils of the country." 
The administratioD of criminal justice was regarded as 


* Fifth Report f^cn tbe icket Committee on tho»Raire of tho EMt'Itidln 
Company, Orderod by tho Houoo of Coamona to be printed 2Sth iaiy 1612. 
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liopeless: tJiere was nothing of the kind. 'Every body preferred 
SIS fjisiiiorahjitandanl die convenient pHnci pie that might is right. 

' The good old rule 
SufRccd them : 'the simple plan 
Tliat tlicy should take who have the power 
And they should keep who can. 

. “ The regular course of justice/* writes the President in Conn* 
eil, in a letter from Fort William, dated 3rd November 1774, 
‘‘ was every where su'^pendeil; l)Ut every man exercised it who 
had the power of conipdling others to stihinit to his decisions. 
It was in a season of confusion and anarchy such as this, that 
the East India Company received u Royal hrman in 1765, 
conferring upon them and their heirs fur ever, dewany autho¬ 
rity over the provinces of Bengal, Behar a ml Orissa. In ad¬ 
dition to the functions of Dewan, J^ord Clive naturally as¬ 
sumed those of Nu/.iiu, the Nawuh hceoiiung a pensioner of 
die British (■overument. The charge however of collecting 
the rovonuos and of pnwidiiig fortheaduiini^^tration of justice, 
was entrusted at liist to native agency. Seven elapsed 
from tlic gratitof dewany authority, liuforc the Frosidentand 
(youncil felt themselves in a (losition to remedy existing abuses. 
J [aviiig ascertained from ollictei's appointed for especial 
purpose of a<'({uiring iidnrmation, all that was desirable should 
ho known regarding the civil and eriniinul administration 
of the country, t’»e Governor in I77*i, with the sanction of the 
Court of Directors, doteriiiincti for tlio future to retain in 
his own hands the eiitii*e management of affairs, and to intro¬ 
duce in all liranches of (lovernment the most complete re¬ 
forms. The CoiiTicII entrusted tlie reform of the administra¬ 
tion of cTiminal jiistic^e to the Governor hhnself, and accord- 
jngly we find tliat no less a person than Warren Hoistings, was 
the first ihaii in India who attempted to organise a sys¬ 
tem of police. His reform commenced in 1775, and 
the iit?vv plan then introdtu?ed lasted for five years, hut failed 
to proiluce the advantages exjiected from it. The leading 
feature of this police nils the appointment of Foujdars, assist- 
ctl by Tliamidars and an arroecl force, to the fourteen dislricta 
into which Bengal had been divided. I’iicduty uftlies eofficers, 
wl 10 were natives, was to preserve the public mace, and to 
expel from their strong holds the hor<les or robbers and 
plunderers, whom a tong season of misrule had attracted to 
tlie provinces. In 1781 under resolutions of the Governor 
General and Council, dated 6th April of that year, the judges 
of the dewanny adawlut were invested with the power aa 
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ma^iistrates, of apprelieniiing dnooit^* and persons cliareod 
witii the conimHsiou of 9py crime or acts of violence within 
their respective jurisdictions/’ Tlicre wore at ti/Ts tiiiio 
teen of these judges in dilForent courU^ecently establislied, but 
though vested with the powers of apprelieiiding, they were 
not permitted to try ofleiulers but made them over to the l)a- 
roguh of the nearest ibu jdsiree. 

Certain zeiiriiulard ;d<o might be invested with such part 
of the police Jiirisdictioii as they formerly exercised niT- 
** der the Mogul (.iovermiunft/* in which case, wo are told, 
tlie Euro)>Gaii CoHector in his cu]>iu*ity of Magistrate, tlie 
Darogah of the iiiz^uiiut adawlnt, and the /emimlur were 
to exercise a concurrent untliority for the apprehension of 
robbers and all disturbers of tiio public peace/'f It wa^ 
now tlmt the system of monthly re|)orU and criijiinal returns 
of the number of persons apprehendetl hy the police and con¬ 
victed by the Judges commencofl, an evil dcsigJi wliich lius 
been mutured into a Balad of confusion. The next uttenipt 
to improve the police, lasted from I7f)d to 1607, uml consist¬ 
ed in the introduction of tiie Tliumidarry systmn, and thu 
establisluneut of small jurisdictions throughout the country, iii 
extent not greater than twenty square miles. The Tlianachirs, 
were sujiported by an armed force, and acted under the imme¬ 
diate onlers of the Magistrate of their dUtrict. 

The /eiuindui^ in Bengal were reheved from all respcnisi- 
bility and deprived of all police jurisdiction, and the village 
wutchtnen, tliougli they continued to lie ap|>oiiited hy the zo- 
inindurs, were pluced«undertlie coulrol of the Thanaditrs. The 
town police and darogah worn iiit rod need into the citioH of 
Patna, Jiacca, and Mooi*sheilal>;Kl, and were governed hy a 
kotwal wlio regulated the police in each wanl, and also all 
market prices and arrangements. In the city and district of 
Benares however, an exception to the nilo prevai^iig in Ben¬ 
gal was made, and the /.emiridars and Telrsildurs were inves¬ 
ted with tl^o power of police ottici*rs nnd made respon^ihlo ihr^ 
the preservation of the peace, as they were formerly under the 
native government. i$imilar exceptions were also admitted in 
the newly acquired and ceded provinces, and in the J)oah and 
Bundlccnnd, where the “ 2 e}nindar«, farmers und other holders 
of laud, were not exonerated from the duties and re.<[ionsilnli- 

* DftCoiM are termod io the moliition of Coont'il **aspcd«i of (IqiriHlatora 
who iQtvat the country iu gangs. 

t The Fifth Report from the select ComioitUc on tho aflairi of the Enst India 
Company. Ordend by the House of Conoaona to be printed 28th July 1818. 
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ties imposed on them by the terms of their existing engage¬ 
ments, or the ancient and ostHblinSied usages of the coun¬ 
try, for the prevention of robberies and other disorders, and 
for the maintenance of^euco ^iiid good order within their li¬ 
mits/* Hog. IV. of 1804. 

We next find lleg. XII of 1807 cloclnring, that tlie 
great reform introduced by Lord Cornwallis had fairly 
broken down and that ** the ]>oUce of Jieitgal, Behur ana 
Orissa had been found iiisiiHieient for the ]>nr])0S6 of their 
appointment.’* This regnlatiouAttempted to repair former 
errors Ijy reuniting once nioro in the same person the func¬ 
tions 01 revenue and police otficer. It provided for the ap¬ 
pointment of aincens, who received a snimiid from the Ma¬ 
gistrate, as cotiJiuissioiicrs of police, and exercised a concur- 
ent JurisdictiuTi with the darogahs. These ameeiis might be 
zemiixlars, tehsihlars, fanners of land or respeittable men of 
position ; the only comlition of a)>poiiitmont was tlierr fitness 
for tJie duty. Within timjc years, Iteg. \'l of 1810rescinded 
this ])Ower of choosing ainceiis, tlm^ leaving the police estab¬ 
lishment on the s^inie looting as it stood after the promulga¬ 
tion of Hcg. XX11 of 179*1, that is, the rural police were 
])bic.od under the immediate control of the darogahs, a per¬ 
manent ibree of avincMl in^ti was entertained to support 
the darogalis, and the zomiiiflars wore tleprived or all police 
authority. 1 Vo vision was made liy repeatiMl regulations^, 

for severely punishing zemindars who failed to report 
heinous crimes^ or who Inirbuuml notorious lad charac¬ 
ters or concealed uffemlers, but they wore no longer 
comiiellctl to ro>»tore the value of stolen property if they 
failed to apprelieiul the ni))hers. The expencea of the 
force were defrayed originally hy a jiolice tux, leviable from 
the inhabitants of every j)crguiiiiuli or nard in a city. This tax 
was snbso(jiieutIy alolhlic<l, and it was dotenniiiod to provide 
for tlie deficiency in rho revcinie by the substitution of stamp 
• duties, which accordingly was iiotiH(*d by J{eg. \l, of 1797, 
The next step towards iinproving the wasllie apjioint- 

incnt of a snperinteiident of police, for rlie dividon.s of Dacca 
Calcutta and MoorsluHlabad, wlniso otfi<*e was e:?tHl)lidied at 
Calcutta, and wlio^ liatf coiicurieni jnri^dictioii with the city 
and /Jllah Magistrates in those divisions. Tliis appointment 
woa made uinler Hog. X. of 1808, and the arrangeiuont being 
found to work well, il was determim^l to establihli a rimilar 
office in the Patna, Benares ami Bareilly divisioiM, Patna 

» Vide Reg, IX. of 1808. Vl.oflSlO. 1. of 18U. 111. of 1812 Vll of 
1814 and See. 83. Reg. XX of 1817. 
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accorcliijgly was annexed toCuIciitta^ and a snperiiitendent of 
police WHS noniinatocl for Benan^s and Bareilly divisions, 
under lleff. VIII, of 1810. Wo liuve not sufRoftnt space, 
nor indeed is it the ohject of this article,* to notice all the mo* 
difications which may Iiuve been introduced into our police 
regulations, from 1793 up to the present time. It is enough, 
if we only aihuleto what were considered points of improve¬ 
ment. ihu9 Ueg. Vll. of 1811 took away from durogahs 
the power of interfering in petty offences, or of administer-^ 
ing oaths. The reason of tlns^prohibitioii U worthy of parti¬ 
cular remark, namely, that the <larogahs had villainously 
abused the trust reposed in tlicm. ileg. XIII. of 1813 in¬ 
troduced a now assessment for city police in the cities of Dac¬ 
ca, Moor shed abaci and Patna, on the principle that the com¬ 
munity protected should maintain the force enrolled for its 
jirotcction, with the priviledge of appointing their own police¬ 
men, TUii jirovisious of this regiilatioii were extended by Ueg. 
III. of 1814 to all cities within the divisions of Cnlcutta, 
Dacca, Mourshedabad, and Patna, at wliich Magistrates re¬ 
sided. llog. IX. of 1814 made tlic (Uiac^tmmU a)>plicalde to 
British sidijccts in common with all otlier persons residing in 
those divisions, and Reg, XVI. of 1814 extended the chow- 
keyilaree assessment to the Benares and Bareilly divisions, but 
excepted tlie city of Benaras from its operation. Reg. XXII. 
of 1816 res<'inded all fonnor regulations rogsirdiiig city police; 
cousolhluted all the existing rules, and remains in force to tho 
present time. Eacii Cliowkcyclar was to receive not less than 
tw'o and not moro than three rupees per month, for his pay.* 
Two men were a])|)oiiitcd to watch over lilly houses, and the 
tax demanded from eatdi hou'^e holder was not to exceed two 
anas per mensem. A punchayot of the inhahibiiits in each 
Avard was to regulate tlie asse anient vd nominutc the police¬ 
men, A native was a|>|>oiuted to tJie particular office of tax 
collector, and defaultei^s exposed themselves to a warrant for 
distraint and public sale of tlieir property; the collector of 
tlie tax miglitalso be pmii.Jiedfor iindite exaction, or.dbrnipt 
conduct, ifh dismissed and imprisonment for six months and if 
he failed to i*efund, might lie i 111 prisone<l in a further term of six 
months. Persons refusing to serve in tho Pimcliayet, rendered 
themselves liable to a fine of .50 Ku|)ecs,und ftny one presenting 
a frivolous complaint against the tax collector might he 
punished by a fine of 56 Its., or in default of pHying witli six 
moDtlfs imprisonment. Act XV of 1837 ruled that British 

* inermed by Reg. VII. of 1317 to 4 rupeoo ts the tnaxiinum. 
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subjects were also liable to asse^ment, and the maximum 
amount which might be collected from any individual was 
increased*to two Rupees. The chowkeyduree tax can only 
he introduced in those stations at which a Magistrate or Joint 
Magistrate ordinarily resides, hut the iuhahilunts of any town 
can estaldlsli the tux of their own free will and w ith the sanction 
of Government. But themost important police legislation after 
the passing of Ucg. XXII. of 1793 was that which consoli* 
^dated and amended all former rules, and arranged them in 
one Act under lliirty-four Sections, Reg. XX. of 1817, ap- 

S licahle to all parts of the country under the unthority of tlie 
[izamut Aduwlut The appointment of all Police oUicers 
was entrusted to the Magistrates. A Police thunah was 
governed h^ a darogali, as the chief, a mohurrirand a jema¬ 
dar, and a tWee of armed Police-men, or hurkumlauzes was 
atUiched to each Police ottice, the jurisdiclion of which was 
not to exceed ten koss sipiare. The Police olHcers might 
arrest all olfendors or auspicious {>arties, w ithout warrant, on 
condition of forwarding them at once to the Magistrate. The 
moliurrur was compelled to keep a dim'y of daily acts and 
occurrences, of wdiich tlie Magistrate was to receive a daily 
copy. A diary was also to be kept of all persons apprehend¬ 
ed, whkii should contain their names, the crime or odence 
with which they were charged, the date of their apprehen¬ 
sion. and the date on w hich they were forw arded to tiie Ma* 
gistrate. To wliicli also was to be added a diary of every 
petition and complaint presented in the thanah, wliuther the 
substance of the eomjduint was or was^ not cogni/uble by the 
police. A book was also to be kept of all reprosentatious, ab¬ 
stracts, reports, and returns made by the pobce to the Magis¬ 
trate, of all orders received from the MagUtrate’s court, of all 
despatches of prisonproperty, of robberies and heinous 
oHences committed within the tlntnah juris<liction, in each 
month, of nil stolen property delivered by any person in the 
^ thanali, of all the villages comprised wdthin tlie limits of the 
thanatt,, containing the names of the village proprietoj's and 
the watchmen, and in-addition to these books, a register was 
to be kept of allofienders who had broken jail, or escaped the 
hands of justice, for whose apprehension order bad l^een re¬ 
ceived at tlie tliaitali from the Magistrate's courc. Arrunge- 
meuts were made for tlie rapid trunsinission of all communi¬ 
cations from the thanali to the sudder station. The Police 
ofticors were forbidclen to trade, or to receive money from 
any individual. They were not allowed to employ spies 
(professional) without express permission, nor to take cogui- 
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zance of petty offences, or to admit compromises. In heinous 
cas(*.s tliey were to take tile deposition of the prosoeotor on 
oath, then to make local enquiry, and to take note^of the in- 
furinntion they obtained: in cases of lanrdor, unnatural or 
suspicious deaths to liold inquests* to give all necess^iry assis¬ 
tance to wounde J pei'sons, and to endeavour to find out the 
authors of any crime. Houses were to be searched only on 
the warrantor a Magistrate, or on receiving a written infor¬ 
mation, charging any parly with having stolen the goods, or« 
pointing out tli<} place in whic)i they Inul boon concealed. A 
eoinmission often percent, was granted to darogahs on all 
recovered proi)erty, nnd they wore tohenreh alll lionsesin which 
persons wore accused of countcrfeitiiigcoin. They were authoris¬ 
ed to tiike voluntary confessions in the presence of throe subscrib¬ 
ing witnesses, who w'ero not to l»e connected in any way with the 
police. OHoinlors were oiilv to be kept in the thanah for a peri¬ 
od of forty eight hours. They were then to be sent into the 
sndder station, or timely notice was to be forwarded to the 
Magistrate, hitiiiiatitig the necessity of further detention. All 
sii’^picious churactei*H were to be a|>prchonded, and if neces¬ 
sary, forwarded to tlie Magistrate. Persons of notoriously had 
rei)ute, when liberated from prison, wore to be sent in the first 
instance the thana, and there to be released in the presence 
of the headmen of the village to which they belonged, who 
were admonished to watch tlieir conduct, and aid them in 
loading an honest life for the future. The landlords were 
]iunish:tble for neglect to report tlie absence of persons, so put 
under,their charge, frpni tlie village without a cause. Due 
provision was also made for securing tho vigilance of the 
rural police, and ensiirhig frequent reports from them con¬ 
cerning the state of tlieir diHerent villages. Cliovvkeydare 
residing two miles from the thaiiah were to ropo-t daily all 
occurrences of the last twenty four lioiirs, those residing 
within six miles were to report twice a week, aniTtliose at a 
greater distance, once a week or fortnight as the darogah 
might direct. Any heinous crime, or important niatter^was to * 
be reported witliout loss of time. Police officei*8 have to 
assist in the seizure of smuggled salt and opium, to arrest ali 
parties not in the service of the Government, wearing badges 
or military uniforms, to prevent nuisances and encroachments 
on public roads, and to apprehend all insane persons. The 
regulation also made provisions for punishing resistance of 
process on the part ot landlords and other individuaU, and 
allowed the assistance of the police to prevent a breach of the 
peace in the occasion of a landlord's Straining for rent; and 
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furtlier pm]) 0 'vcved them to su)>port officers of revenue in 
(jHtraliiiny: for nrrenrs of tlie abk^U 7 collection. Reg. Ill of 
1821 strengthened tlie bauds of the |>olioe» by granting tliem 
power t(i arrest and debiin large bodies of men passing tlirough 
their district, or assembling in numbers under circumstances 
which warranted a suspicion that their olject was to coiuniit 
gang robbery, and all jn'opnotorsof land and principal inliabi* 
tants of villages worn required to give the earliest intimation 
•of such asseinhUos, to the darogah. Tlie suppression of dacoity 
or gang robliery, and of thuggee was, as our readers know, 
in conseciuonce of the ^)eculjar nature of those crimes and 
the difficulty of detoclnig fhoin, was withdrawn from the 
ordinary police and entrusted to a siiperinteudent appoint¬ 
ed by the supreme Oovemmeut. The only iiuportunt ad* 
ditiOii to Reg. XX. of 1817, which requires notice now, 
was the enuctnient of XI. of 18*11 which invested Tehsildars 
with tlie power of a police officer, and placed the police of a 
perguniiivli under tlieir charge; the durogahs were tlius re¬ 
duced from being the principal officers of police to that of 
second in authority. Tho cxpeiliency of that regulation 
wc cannot at present comment upon, but must reservo onr 
remarks on the subject for another jw|ier. Wo have now brought 
our notice of the police from the earlier days of its establish- 
Tuent niidor uuy rogidar jiIhii up to the present time, and must 
710 x 1 jiroceeil to show liow the system has worked. Onr ren¬ 
ders will pen^eive in the foregoing sketcli of the rise and 
progress of tlic police establishment, that tlie Rritish Clovern- 
juent has entirely stijiersiided tlie custom under the native 
rule, of eulrustiiig the landed jiroprletors with police authority. 
Reg. XXII. of I7i)3 declared that tliis autliority liad been 
abused and tlicrefure it was msiimed. No attempt seems to 
havebeen made to modify existing abuses, or restore to its form¬ 
er purity a police power which had confessedly worked well 
under a na^'ive governmeut,wiion strong. Tho new uirange- 
ineiit was in our mind, pixipLetic of the necessity, which in 
uflcr ye^rs rendered the continuance of any very extensive- 
mivateinHuence or individual aMthorilies,impo>sihle under tlie 
British rule, ^llie law of self-preservation systematically com¬ 
pelled onr Governineut to a course of policy which has tend¬ 
ed to deprive the hmded proprietors of India of any influence 
which might hereafter prove dangerous to its existence. Even 
in Bengal tho landlords possess but the shadow of their former 
greatness, and in the North West Provinces, almost from the 
earliest days of our occupation, a blow was struck at their posi¬ 
tion.' Such was the horror experienced at the fatal mis- 
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take made by Lord Cornivallis in tlie permanent settle* 
merits of Beiigid, that the very contrary principle was es* 
tablished in our new * acrj nisi lions. Short .seUicninents at 
firsts and a steady determination n^t to act in the dark» 
but to obtain on all subjects connected with land tenure 
the fullest information, led to tho aduiishion of the smallest 
sliareliolders to equal rights with tlie larg;est, and to a direct 
settlement with (jovornnumt. This principle m*us of itself sutticU 
ent to destroy tiieinHuence of the great pro|)rielors, or rallier^rs 
eupiers,fortluu|uestionof th^ir right to be cuu si derod proprietors 
was decided against them. But there were other causes wliich 
operated most prejudicially to the continuance of remindarry 
power and inHuence under tlie British sway, and atnongnt theso 
nut the least lias been the law of sale in all eases wliero the 
Govenmieut revenue hue not I)G(m punctually paid, and to 
which w'c may add the facility ofterod hy our civil courts to 
individual members of u family to ruin themselves and lionse. 
But there i.H also one other cause, whicli has weakened and 
done its part to destroy the great families and proprietors, and 
that is the Hindoo and Mahotuedan fuws of inheritance which 
subdivide property. This must have hiip])ened in the course of 
time under any rule, and we confess lo thinking, that in our 
position as invader and conquerors in a country ami amongst 
people utterly oiijiosite to us in character, habits and customs, 
the continuance oi an extensive influ(ui<*e of the zemindars 
over the people, would have l>cen fatal to our (iovernment. 
The measures may liave been hard which have ruined the 
landed iiitereht, and destroyed an mistocmey of birth, 
but «wc believe that they were ne<tessury and instiuctiyely ap. 
plied. We could never have attmeted the great landlords to 
our interests, fur our views concerning the land wore so entire*' 
ly opposed to their own. We endeavoured to improve the 
condition of the poorer Ryots, and thin gave the deepest of¬ 
fence. In all our undertakings we have endeafT>ured to raise 
the poorer and depreciate the highor orders. We may win 
gratitude in the one ease, but could only give ^'ence m 
the other. Shopkeepers, Merchants and poor husband* 
men have dirtyen under the British rule and we have 
created a very hirge body of public sorvants, whoso best 
hopes and interests are bound up in its continuance, but 
the aristocracy of land has sunk for ever, it is as dead 
as protection. Its continuance would have been danger¬ 
ous to our Government, and it has gone. Tliere can bd 
no return to Che old system ; if it were possible, it would be 
useless, as Uiera are no great landlords in the country pos- 

L 
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Mssing nny influence which could be of advantage to our 
police, whatever assistance is necessary, the principal men 
ill every village are bound to give, an'd it rests with the Ma¬ 
gistrates to see that they do give it. Under the new system 
we stand alone, supported by uo local influence in any pro¬ 
vince, receiving nothing but negative aid from the proprietors 
of land, and depending solely upon the exertions of a fixed and 
paid establishment to repress crime and pro^erye tranquillity. 
\Wiere this trnnqudlity is seriously dibtnrbe<l, we rely on 
the support which a standing arieiy well di>cip11ned and at- 
tuched to our cause by regular pay an<l benefit h in the shape 
of rewards and pensions for long service, will ever be found 
ready to bestow. It is clour then, if tlio present system have 
failed, and we think that in i^oine resjtecU it must be considered 
to have done so, that not only some speedy means must he 
resorted to for its improvement and the remedy of its defi¬ 
ciencies, but timt all iiiiprovementH must be eiigrafled on 
the syiitem us it now &tau<U, for a return to t)ie old one 
is impossible, and the present form of numerous tl\anahs and 
a fixed establisliinent as a basis for future operations, U the 
only conceivable plan which could be adopted. 
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** llkinga 4re apt wLftt ib «7 tpem.** 

* ljONOrKl.LOW« 

In th6 strange land of drearos there Is no time: 
The scydiod pilgrim hath not set his foot. 

His solemn foot^ upou that wondrous sliore t 
Therefore the dead, whose desolating loss 
Hus wrung the heart for many a weary day, 
Return to us in sleep, as if the grave 
Had known them not,—as if the ghostly shroud 
Hud never wrapt them in iU chilling folds. 

4 

There may be truth, percimnee, in that wild world 
Which we, whose eyes aro blinded with the gUre 
Of the immediate day, can scarce discern. 

At nigl\t, I wandered in that farrie realm, 

Tlie fiower-enwoven Arcudy of sleep, 

And she who stood beside me bad long since 
13een laid l)e)iouth an antir|iie chancel floor, 
Though now no trace rcuuiined of wu sting death 
But, like the eagle’s, was her youth renewed. 

And what, site said, my brother, shall I sing? 

Oh sing ! and then 1 asked a pleasant song 
That once fell sweetly from her earthly lips. 

Thou hast heard chaanted music murmuring peal 
From out the arclies of a chapel old ; 

Thou hast, perchance, upon a giussy height 
Heard hlythesome ditty swelling from the dale, 
But—thou hast never heard such soug as this. 

Like one borne gladly on the pliant wave 
What time he lingers in the eummer stream, 

So the etheriai soul was upward buoyed 
Upon the circles of that melody. , 
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But I awoke and for that lovely place 
A dark, dull chamber; for that thrilling song 
SilenceMiow sullen! for the gentle form 
Only that burdensome companion ■ myself^ 

And which, I said, is right and which is false? 
Body and spirit tell a difierent tale : 

Are time and death the cruel foes they seem. 
One mowing what the other* gathers in ; 

Or are they phantoms in the dream of oarth. 
And is it, when the mortal body sleeps, 

Tliat then the soul awaking of itself 
Catches some feeble glimpses of the truth. 
Too soon to vanish when the day appears? 
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Thli Fftblo ra47 b« ^pplieU to iho onfortuoftt* dMliiuetof Lopeful joun^ Men.'* 

liOap Bacvk. 

• 

^ Continutd from j^gt 429.^ 

VII. 

HETERODOXY. 


The magnitu<Ie uiul the minuteness of physical nature : 
the romance of history: tlie mimclei of science: the genealogy 
of nation and of race > these subjects, uiid such us tliuse» 
possess sutftrieiit charm to withdraw men from the troubles 
and delusions of life into protbuud solitude, whore they shut 
out the world, wliero tlioy hear not the tiioving feet of the 
earthly muhitudos and whore they peiietmte in silence into 
that which they desire to know. How aslunishing that mortal 
man cun ever separate liiiuself ns an individual being from 
the crowd, and having done so, can think of aught but the 
wonder of^is being.'* 

This was an entry in a dairy which Ktnilius had begun to 
keep in his second year at Oxford. Solitude and neglect 
turned his thoughts upon himself, and then occurred to him 
that extraordinary moment in every mail's life, wlien the mist 
of sense hrst breaks, and when we perceive with dismay that 
our spirit is as a frail bark on a rolling streuni, bearing no 
news of in what meadows it was launched, but rolling fur. 

ward unmanageably as tlie stream rolls, and-the cataracts 

at hand. 

1 do not think we can fully realize how dolRl religion 
was fifty years ago. We of the days of Arnold and Carlyle 
and Father Newman an^ Theodore Parker and Dr.,<.^um- 
ming can hardly imagine a time when religion, unconnected 
with institutions, was put almost in the same category with 
clean linen and early rising. And yet tliere are many things 
to indicate that such was the case. Look at * a most striking 
proof in the life of Shelley. There was a man of the noblest 
impulses, of the gentlest disposition, of the most subtle and deli¬ 
cate sensitiveness, and yet it did not really occur to that man 
through life, that there was anything in Coristiauity beyond hi- 
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shops and tjthea and dogmas, with occasional Sraitbfield and 
coinuiitiulioii. Tlicra was a stiitiic ul'diviiitest art butit was 
tricked out in the toggery of a wax-work show, and so tricked 
oul that*'an iiitelligeut observer was deceived and positively 
over-looked Pliidias''ii) Jarley. 

Souietliiiig of the same sort may he said of Lord Uyron 
He was never quite clear that a warm reception of l^aul 
and John did not also involve Lord Lldoii. It could not 
hajipeii now that such men should entertain such views at 
any rale, of Christianity. Whatever they might have been if 
they hud lived now, they wbuld not have been wliat tliey 
were. 

When Einilius was at Oxford, the paralytic orthodoxy of 
the time was beginning to show symptoms that it was"^ not 
long for earth, ilut us yet Llicre was nothing to take its 
place. 

Tor a man brought up as KmUius had been, and pe¬ 
culiarly tempered as Li« mind was, by the intiueiice of his 
destiny, it was nearly impossible that ho should be able to 
distinguish the wheat ot truth troni tiie chad'of system. So 
in his exuniiuatiun of Ciiristianily be utterly mistook it. 
Ho wrote a pamphlet embodying tlie result of liis enijuiries. 
More need not be said of tins performance, than that it was 
•well-written uiisuppreheiisiun from lir&l to lust, and that Holy- 
well sti'oot would now refuse to print it, not because Holy- 
well street is more afraid of consequences tliau it was, but be¬ 
cause even the scejitics of tlie shop-board ami tlie infidels of 
the indentures would refuse to wade througli such exploded 
stuff. 

Hut the old orthodoxy, though like grandfather Smaliweed 
tottering and shrinking m its hwt arm-chair, like him too it 
kept a cushion at hand. The veteran cripp.e hurled his cus¬ 
hion at the devoted head of Einilius, witli a nervous venge¬ 
ance. TJie pamphlet had been priiiteil in London, but it was 
distributed iii Oxford ; suspneiou soon fell on the right man 
and he was too honorable to deny for an instant its author¬ 
ship when the charge was fastened upon him. The Dean of 
his college was a short, stout man, with little, juicy eyes and 
a puffed face which exliibited a purple pad of cheek on 
the car side of his whiskers. The class tliis man belonged to 
is extinct; opinion suddenly arose and annihilated the^whole 
clan. He was a greedy eater, an incessant whist-player, hk 
veins throbbed with port wine and every one knew that 
he was far too familiar with his cook, liut nothing could 
sl^ake that man’s cfaurchmausbip. He was down like a hawk 
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on Cuiiliils. Hii) primuples injured his appetite, and reduced 
him to plain nicoliul. In two or threedn)S the Dean by his 
own cxertiors cast an accessory small bookseller inii> prison, 
presided at a bonfire of the interdicted pybliration in his own 
quadrangle, prcacliod a tremendoiu denunciation of infidelity 
with crudiiijg side-blows at schism, w rote a letter to the prime 
minister on Cluirch and State, haled Emilins out of the (Ini* 
Ter>iity and retired^to liw bed, after all this furious exciiemeiit, 
with ail attack of inoiplmit delirium frotiioiis. 

TUhh through that narrow w^*kct wtikdi ho hud unronsci- 
ouUy passed, w'as Emiliiis extruded with violeuee and exe¬ 
cration. 

Then to Hahylon : ojnnions cannot maftcrin Babylon, who 
cares for aught but sin and gold in Jhihylon/' 

This was a mistake.* 

VIII. 

I'OLITTCS. 

I'he present writer has hoard an ifii|>nssiunod Profoefionist 
doidare, that in the event of his inciting with the jute Sir 
Kol^ert Peel and that hamnet being in thi> mifkvorahle circitms** 
tauces of a ditch, lie (the Protectionist) wonhl lend no 
as^i^tance. This was poliiical nniuiobity. Bur ceriainlv t}n>re 
is no party deling in the prc^ent day at ul) cqnnlling that 
which existed in file l?cgcncy* Perllap.s few puhliu men Itavo 
ever come in for more unpopularity tiuni C^istlereagli. IIih 
O|) poiients W4n*e iu)s|mring, untiring, unforgiving: iridi*:;nation 
yelled at each act of Ins career: they hutifoN) him to doatli uikI 
death eiN^n could not jwotect iniii; samisiii would not pass 
over bis fearful end, and ridicule jibl>ered over tlie suicide’s 
grave. 

Eniilius settled in London : the wealth, misery, sin and suf¬ 
fering around him drew his attcution to social matters, lljore 
was plenty of corruption, luisgovernnient and lM^gIect in 
reality, and these viewed impatiently by u mind panting for 
the recognition of universal sym]mtliy appeared so darhr and 
hideous, that nothing short of the disruption of existing^ower 
beemed a fitting remedy for such evils. 

Without therefore very definite ideas of what lie was for^ 
Emil ins had ho sort of doubt what he was ayninst. 

It was a hot day in June, 1819 an<l Etniliua was one amongst 
a vast crowd collected round a liustings in Covent Carden. 
Tlie general election was going on, a time always involving 
a great many disgraceful scenes, and few more so perhaps 
than this one. » 
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The niiJiisterial canilidate bad his bead tied up and his arm 
in a sling : on tlie s^ime platform, though in opposition, stood 
the well«kuown tiguresot Uoiuill^ and iiurdett, and the burly 
Cleon of the day, ^unt. Kobody could manage the crowd : 
it was a half mad, wholly-druiiken mass vociferating* in tor- 
luentiag thunder, against souiotimig they did not know what, 
and in favor of something they md not know what either. 
The votiug w<is proceeding briskly, ^heo u gentleman 
pushing his way 'boldly along, declared his vote m a loud 
voice for Sir Murray Maxwell, and niiiuediately turned round 
to depart again. Mo sooner had he turned, however, than 
such a yell rang through the air, us never eclioed in tlie Dom- 
daiiiei caves. 

** Who was that?'* cried Emiliiis: a man answered Cas- 


tlereagh.'’ EinUius yelled louder th^n utiy ruthun ]>resent. 
Tlie uri]>opular iiiinister was not easily cowed. He fearlessly 
breasted his way along, though there were live hundred on 
his track, tumbling over each other and roaring and hissing 
like a tangled muss of evil beasts and reptiles, Einilius ])lunged 
madly along, he was at tlie M inUter s shoulder and harking 
rejiroof into his ear. At lust in Leicester S({uare a body of 
men run on uiul then turning, came towards Castlereagli again, 
he therefore found liiniself in a minute or the centre of a 


ring of these bellowing and raging rutHans. h'uddenly, he 
burst aside into a sliop and fastened the door: the chorus of 
Furies wove their liomble dance in front of the house. Then 


a sudden pelUiiiell run took place, for it w as discovered that 
Castlereugh had e.s<Niped at the back. Tliey cauglit him up 
at lust, but he was near upon the Adiiiirufty, and*joon got 
inside the iron railings which separated liiui from his pur* 
suers. Turning round with perfect coolness, he took oh* his 
hat <nnd bowing to the mob, thanked tliem for their atten¬ 
dance thus far, and said, he would now dismiss them. 
A tew i'ughed and one or two cheered.* As Emilius 
stood, still detailing in a loud voice the many wrongs of 
the «peopie, tlirough the iron railings, he became consci¬ 
ous that a plainly dreased, stout man who was standing 
near him was observing him carefully and listening to ins 
words. Some how that man hajipened to be passing the same 
evening, just as Emilius was turning into his'lodgings, and 
that man al^o paid a call on Emilias at a most unusual hour 
of the night and took him into custody. There were two 
Magistrates present at the Office in the morniDg: one a fat, 


< * Fvt of cbii Koao ia froui Raeh's Moxconads.'* 
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rather good tempered looking man who swore like a trooperi 
and the other a refined, tall man who was reading a book and 
paid no attention to biish^ss. Some of the things EidjIius 
renjembered he had saul, sounded very strange^ when tlie 
Bow-street Officer repeated them and frWn they were sworn 
to aUo by another man, whom Etuilius had ne^er seen, and 
whose account coincided, ^surprisingly accurate details with 
that of tlie Officer. 

‘‘ D——n,'’ roared the fat Magistrate. ** You could be 

hung, Sir,,for a d-d rebe^ on a gallows d—n liiglf, 

if you were worth the rope/' 

Emilius retorted with acrimony. 

‘‘ One d-d word more and a d- A spell at the tread¬ 

mill, my buck!" said the Bench. 

Einilms stoorl speechless with rage and contempt. 

” What shall we do with this fellow ? Aubrey' asked the 
active Magistrate of the jiassivc one. Mr. Aubrey looked up 
for an instant and then said in a low, quick voice. 

Nothing—un enthusiast Noticed, become a martyr, un¬ 
noticed, subside into a tool." 

He tliou turned to Ids book again: Emilius was warned with 
tremendous oaths and dismissed. 

Unnoticed, subside into afoul" muttered Emilius—‘‘shall 
it bo so and lie commenced Hiat very iiiglit a book full of 
treason and heterodoxy. Amidst a barren waste of misappre¬ 
hension thcj*e were a few o.ises of hope and aspiration, but it 
was a strange affair altogether. As the only thing resembling 
a unilbrm purpose in it was abuse of the Prince Itegeiit, it 
was called “ Adonis Idtten by a Country /ioor," and it pur¬ 
ported to be written by a peasant. The verisimilitude woa 
not great and out of the few who ever read the work, none, 
if may be safely averred, believed for un instant in tlie pea¬ 
sant. 

In the stillness and solitude of prison, tlie indictment, the 
trial, the decision, the verdict (two yvixTH confinement) all 
seemed a feverish dream. ^ 

But stone walls and iron bars are realities and tliere they 
were. 

“Is the world like tliis England?” thought Emilius “in 
old lands, in new lands is there no goodness, no sympathy, 
no harmony .with tlie universe? Is it all convention, 8uj>6r- 
etition, bigotry, oppression, are none of tbe eternal principles 
of the heart recognized in any place ? I will go and see, 
before I die/’ 

M 
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“ The blue streams of Yamuna wiml round the grove of 
Vrindayaii/’sailh Jayadevjtfin the song of Qovind. 'Here 
toojn tlie deep shade and amidst flowery bowers wander¬ 
ed the shopherd-hero with his liolWred Hadfui, or forgot her 
in tho wanton dunces of the milkmaids of yraja. It is an 
anckmt city, a printeval seat of u material creed, which hav¬ 
ing made the first great mistnko of looking for.other image 
of (jod on earth than the broken one whieli man presents, 
has sunk to all the depths of l>east and reptile and hideous 
forn». 

Hero on a November noon witliin Iho court of a Temple 
by the river-side, stU musing in the Kultry silence tho unhappy 
N mfdiolept of our apologue, Einiliu«. 

^here was a great troo m the mid<llo of tho court, casting 
thick, black lines of sliadow across tlie flood of yellow sun¬ 
light, On the cooler caves sat hem and tliero tho green paro¬ 
quet, comfortably full of sccrls and berries, and blinking its 
brigliteye in the drowsy heat. On a bough of the tree, two 
or throe female inonkios crouched close together in worm and 
sleo[>y stillness, and higher up, by himself, might be seen their 
truculent lord slowly inundiing molasses with a doKunt coui- 
po.*»uix'. Cortain )>rio.^ts of the temple having bathed and eaten 
wei*o scatoil under (lie tiw, some writing and others chanting 
in a low, luonotoiious voice Sanscrit hymns. 

Tlio liiiin of tiieir voices, sciircely breaking tho hush of noon, 
adfled to tho jiervadiiig associations of languor and repose, It 
seemed an early, siniple life, liolonging to an age when the 
problem of society w'as not a diiHcult orio, and long before the 
star of the busy and troublous West was in the ascendant. 

‘‘Gentle creatures’' thought Emdius, “more in harmony 
surely, witliJirook and tree and sunlight aiul all the beautiful 
and tender features of nature than the intriguing, sinful, sor- 
did sons of European cities. Yos! porhajM it is so,—perhaps 
. we niu^ go back to earlier types of life, and tlie purified sys¬ 
tem fountled on that rude bfisis may brighten into a new 
moral ivorld." 

A short but stoqt native, bare headed and witlioiit clothes 
save the ample folds of flue muslin that encircled his waist, 
here entered the court and bowing to Emilius sat down near 
him. He was a Bengalee and spoke Eng]i>h, and Emilius 
taking advantage of tliis, begged him to call one of the Brah¬ 
min^, an he wished to ask him some questions. One of them 
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came. Emilias remarked You lead a very pure and hap- 

} )y life, oM priest.^* The man replied only by a long tirade, in a 
oud voice and illustrated Ijy many ge4iculatioiis/*** 

The» Bengalee laughed heartily.. Eiiiilius asked what was 
being said. The Bengalee replie* 1 “ He say, sir, this is very 
bad time for poor Brahmi^k tlic gentlemen have taken away 
all their mon^. He say low fellow do as he like now and 
care nothing for ^ood Brahmin. He does congratulate tlie 
days when those lUjahs was reign, when the Bliiingees wae 
to wear crow’s feather to sho\f that ho Wiisnot clean man, and 
if he not wear, lie go killed. Now you see every wliero the 
low man have down to ancle tliis cloth wldoli was not jiorjiiit* 
ted by those Rajahs below the knoe. He say sir, the re¬ 
ligion is gone very b;d,no money to be got at all, sir” 

A great shouting w^is now heard witliont and the trampling 
of feet, and almost immediately a crow<l of people rushed into 
the court all tidking at once to a yoiiiig Englishman iu top- 
boots, who was walking in the midst of them smoking a che¬ 
root, and apparently not listeiilag to any one. Tlio lirahinins 
jumped up from under tlie tree ami joined in the clamor. It 
all referred to a place in a corner of tlie court like a coul-hole, 
which was closed with two pa^Mock^. One man liad got 
papers isihis band, and he whs warmly supported by a large 
body of friemU in declaring that the coal-hole liud been in liU 
family for several generations, and iiiipm'ial warrants had beim 
especially issued with regard to this coal-hole, tliut it should 
always remain in tlie same family to enable them to do Bcr- 
vice at the temple. Another man had five liundrod wiincsses 
to prove that the coal-hole was his, and a third section begged 
that the oldest iahahitants miglit bo summoned, when it would 
be at once shown without a doubt that tlie coal-hole had never 
belonging to any one. The young Saxon made no decision 
on the spot, but stood calmly contomplutliig the disputants 
and at last moved away. The disputants thei^at down on 
different sides of the court and abused eacli other at the pitch, 
of their voices. / 


The Bengalee had explained to Emilius what each party 
a^j^QPted, but when the young Saxon was gone, he laughed 
and added in a low voice. “ It is all very bad lie sir, rich 
man from south come here, and give great charities and they 
quarrel how to divide this: that is all. They only excuse them¬ 
selves with that disputed place to 6ght for those rupees ” 
Emilias arose and looked out on the river, then moved 
away muttering, ** The old world will never do.” , 
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X. 

BUFFALO. 

At tlie werstem termination of Welland Canal, and looking 
on Lake Erie stands Buffalo. Here walking on the pier 
which protects the harbour, and Contemplating the village, 
for it was then nothing more, might have been seen one 
cbeeifful morning in the year 1823, Emilias Champernowne. 

The houses and stores, all brightly pmnted and utterly new, 
shone in the sunlight. Down in the cellars of the mushroom 
streetlhe gnarled roots of the Forest still cumbered tlie ground. 
Life, moving life was everywhere, the quay rung with cheerful 
of sounds ofcommerce and the ways were noisy with bustle and 
industry. Emilius called to mind the be'autiful simile of Vii^il 
on such a scene, a simile drawn from a simple spectacle—but a 
favorite one with the poet, and {)eriiaps the delight of his 
wondering childhood in the rural Andes. 

“ Qualis apes estate novu per tlorea rura 
Exercct sub sole hvbor;cum gentisadultos 
Educunt foetus, aut cum liquentia mella 
Stipant, et dulci distoiidunt nectare cellas, 

Aut onera accipmnt venieutuiii, aut aginine facto 
^oavum fucos pecus pricsepibus arcent: 

Fervet opus, redolentque lliymo fragrantia mella.” 

To Emilius thus musing came up a tall, thin man with a 
long cigar in his mouth, and his hands in his pockets. 

“ I suppose" observed the stranger “ these two tight, little 
rivers joining together and flowing into Erie dont make at 
all a situation for a commercial town. There aint no trade 
likely to come from thq East, no Lake trade neither. I should 
say if I was asked there would not be no salt nor general 
merchandize worth mentioning ever brought to Buffalo. Never 
no flour not: wheat cleared off, passing East: perhaps no 
pig iron.” 

“ I have been admiring your village. Sir, exceedingly," said 
Emiliu3'“ it has every prospect of success.” 

“ Village you call it,” said the stninger “ you wait ten years, 
and call it a village again and if Buflalo dont rise to a man 
and make you eat ,the Gazeteer in ten volumes at the City 
Library, my name's not Ike.” 

“Is your name Ike, Sir?” inquired Emilius. 

“My name is Ichabo<l Yorke*’ replied the other “ citizen 
of Buffalo and not a bad place to m a citizen of either 1 
reckpn.” 
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Well I trust” said Kmilius ‘‘tliat as your city seems like* 
ly to pr&ve so prosperoi^ a coiuincrcial one, that you will 
make it your pride to slio\y the old world a specimen of a 
community carrying out the groat nioi^I system of nature/' 

** Moral !” cried Mr. Yorke with a wiiiK “ just wait a bit, 
my boy, till Buffalo bngins to go adiead in the moral Ii)ie* 
I suppose there wont {>o a church run up sharp—no tip*top 
edifice such as rfever was. And the parson! what a parson 
we shall have, forty horse power: when he luys it on thick 
about brimstone^ ii he ^int l/baixl at Ningara, we sliall pass 
him on east quick sticks, he wont do for Buffalo." 

“ Ah !’* said Kmilius “if you were all bound together by a 
chain of sympathy, how yon might aid eacli otlier^s intellectu¬ 
al progress, in such f\favorahle arena us this young city." 

“ Intellectual progress ” said Mr. York, “ five daily journals 
with a circulation of ten tliousand each, printed for next to 
nothing and brim full of iiitellect and the luto><t intelligence 
on every public question, from wlietlior the old country u 
going to 1)0 annexed down to wliefher it w</$ Nick PiIla)>ott's 
eye as got took out by a bullet down at New Orleans or was 
not, Dont you call that mtellectua! progress^ and tliat will 
come off under the ten years, or else iny name uint Ike, and 
if it aint,|jvhew ! what a owe’ur my godfather must have been 
for lying.” 

“ Yes said Emilius *• but I want your cojiimunity to gnjw 
in intellectual and moral cnpacityasit grows ahmg this shore." 

“ Mark me" said tlie other “as soon as the lioys down East 
find out that tlierc is^ueb a thing a few at Buffalo as timber 
and hides, not to speak of pork, there wont lie a man in 
Buffalo a.s wont grow morally and irUnllectually tlm next 
morning afore breakfast, a little letter than ten feet." 

“ Are you a Christian ? “askod Eniilius 

“ I should rather say so" replied Mr. Yorke “I fancy no 
old countryman believes harder than we do at Buffalo.” 

“Is there not a tost in the Testament about “no abiding 
city 

“ Ha! “ said Mr, Yorke “ and a first chop text too, Buffa¬ 
lo wont bide when you can run up something better, and Z 
expect the next generation will have to sit up all night before 
they’ ill do that." * ^ 

Emilius sighed. 

XL 

ROMS. 

Emiliud was Wing sick in the eternal city. To grapple 
with that dreadful spectre that dogs our steps through life: 
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aye! even when as liule children we totterec] through the 
flowers and. grass, it, grim attendant, was close at Inind—to 
grapple with tiuit spectre is bad enough at all times; ^)OHsible it 
may be to meet it bohfly in t|)e public arena, with interested 
eyes upon one or cheering voices in the ear,—but how appal¬ 
ling to feel the icy grasp tightening, in solitude and silence! 
Tlie adversary tliat ha<l always been in the way with him, was 
turning upon poor Emilius now. 

One hriglit morning, lie was lying in bed and looking 
through the open window; the sun, whicl) hud passed behind 
a little cloud, w'as throwing long shafts of light on dome and 
tower, and the city in this glorious haze loosed like the fancy 
city of western clouds in the evening, 

lie was thinking wliether there would- be hriglit cities in 
the new world whither he was going, and hi** eyes filled with 
tears to remember that if tliere were, their inhabitants would 
be all stranglers to him,for none liad left him for that unknown 
coast who had loved him. A footstep was in his room and 
a moment after, a gciitloiuan about forty years of nge, with a 
high forchcaii and a hoauttiul expression of coautcuunco 
stood by his bed-side. He asked KimUus how he was feeling, 
mentiotied that he was a London physician out for a month’s 
holiday, and liad come to lo<lgoin tlie li(Hi.-'e,and liav;ng heard 
that a young Knglislnmin was lying sick in another room, 
]Vi\i\ come ill the hope of rendering assUUiiice. And from 
tin's day he wa^ coiistniitly with EmiliUs. 

There is no nobler j>rofessioii than that of medicine, when 
it is joined, us it now, so happily, often bf, wltli high moral feel¬ 
ing an<i active philanthropy. To no one do we feel more 
disposed to unbosom ourselves, than to the pliysician, and if he 
is a good man, lie iias opportunities of giving the warning 
word wliich no other possesses. 

The cloistered virtue of the clergyman, that has no sympa¬ 
thy for sin, fiuls often to wake attention, where the pliysician's 
^ voice, ^ coming from one who, professionally, must know 
tlioroughly the pros and cons of immorality often bears with 
it the earnestness of experience. For this reason, (it may be 
harsh) vre feel towards a profligate doctor, something wliat 
people felt towarijs the Coraeliers in the middle ages—you, 
at least, should.not do this,^’ we are disposed to exclaim. 

Dr. Vaughan was one of the best of his class. A keen in¬ 
quirer into science, wedded to his profession and truly entlm- 
Biastic about the welfare of his fellow creatures, he followed 

humbly in the wake of his Master, who “ went about doing 
good.’*^ ^ 
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No one could have been more suited to have met the difH* 
culties of the mind of a person like Kiiiilius, than he. 

When Eniilins talked of tlie spirit of natrire;J*My dear 
friend’* said Dr. Vaughan, “ tlie poets may support you tliere, 
but science never will. Believe ^ne, tlie pj'obleiu of nature 
is quite as dark as that of society. Nature oan loa<l yon to 
nothing l)ut a Being who is infinitely powerful aiirl >vlios6 
“ thoughts*^ to use the words of the Hebrew psalm “ are very 
deep.'* But the morale of nature is perfectly iiuinfolligible to 
tlie human mind. The most beautiful eontrivaiioes in the 
zoological world, for instance, are for offence /iiul defence: of 
Tiiany of the most wonderful amiumls distruction appears to 
be the missiiU), and death, the destiny- Out of the deposits 
of periods anterior to man, come skotetuiis bouriiig both tlie 
weapons and the woikids of eoiiHiot. Other brandies of sci¬ 
ence prencut similar enigmas. So you s<h% dear Sir, that when 
a Being comes upon earth, and prodaiins that Ootl is love; 
lie is proncliiiig no trueism, but a <lor4rino whidi observation 
seems to contradict, and yet it is h iloctrino so satisfactory to 
the wants of our moral natun>, that onco recoiviMl it becomes 
a maiU'spring of action, and a guide to ironduct through life/* 

III this brief narrative, how can wo detail the many conver¬ 
sations that jKi^sed lictwcen this excellent man uiul oitr un- 
Inqipy eitthu'aast. 

SutHce it to say, that the good doctor strove to show, that all 
that Eiuilins was jiaiitiiig Jbr, the establisluneut of general 
sympathy amongst men, the recognition of the conniiuii rights 
that tliedr.st liroatli wo draw entitles us to, the uflnnssion that 
there is tlio freedom of a city bestowed upon us in our cnullo, 
which no man can take from us—all these, it was especially 
the mission of tlic Lord Christ to inculcate, and tliat these ob¬ 
jects will be best furthered by obsc^rviijg and foiioiving the 
nay in whicli He uiideavoured to further tli(?in. By active 
benevolence, by the education of the poor, by th^sootliing of 
physical evils, by bearing witness amidst a perverse genera¬ 
tion, by self-denial and if it should come to that, by dea^i itself. 

Ho that poor Emilius began to we tliat concealed in one of 
the institutions it had been liis desire to uproot, lay that which 
had heen tlie object of his desires. 

Within the uncouth Idol were hidden precious jewels* 

XIL "" 

DEATH. 

Tmcy Vaughan is on her knees. She has heard from her 
father of the young stranger, who is lying sick above, am^sbe 
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bfLs dett^rrniiierl to nkl iu attcmiance upon Kim, but ber deter* 
mination is formed not without a struggle : her warn) imagt- 
natton is all alive iu Rome, ami she would lain give up do 
thno from Art and a7)fiquity for other objects. But Lucy 
Vauglmn is on her kao<;s ^nrl a gentle mtiuence deslcends 
which aids her in choosings in this little matter, tlie better part. 

Lucy Vaughan is on her knees. Her dark blue eyes are 
turned upward and through the sha<le of \i\*r chesnut hair, 
shino like two holy stars. Let fancy hut supply around her 
brow, the glory, ami she shall ppss for ancient suint. Prayer 
triuinplis and now day by day she renders tltose little offices 
of kindness in the sick-room which woman only can render. 

Poor Kuiilius, how he grow to love her, not with the paa- 
81011 that he felt for Sophie, but with a subdued feeling, with 
a fond admiration, contented to a<linir(f, and M'ithheld from 
growing in intiuiMty because tlie day was now far spent w ith 
him and tlie night at hand. 

The conversations with Dr. Vaughan hud so altered tho 
views of KmiliuH, that he desired, not with a hope of obtain¬ 
ing benefit, but as •coaling his new opinions, to be bapti7.ed. 

Haptisui broke the spoil. She who had wutuhed his every 
wish with a kindness dictated only by duty and goodness, 
was now drawn to tho dying be<l by h (^liferent feeling. Oh ! 
what would she have given, if lie could have lived^! What 
was Home toiler jiow? what was Art? what was antiquity ? 
wliat was tilt* world ? She loved—and death had got tlie ob¬ 
ject of her aihuUions in his strung liands and lunnan aid was 
of no avail. 

Tlio struggle could not last. One evening Lucy had been 
reading tho New Tcstauieul aloud, and afterwartis she and 
Em thus had been talking over what they had read. Some¬ 
thing was wanted and Lucy, gently removing her hand which 
he had claspcil in both of bis, left the room to fetch it. When 
she returnoei>,she heard at tho door a gnsping for breath : 
afraid to enter, she stood for an iiistsint atul pooped through 
the curtains of tho bed. The lust light of the sun was shin¬ 
ing in from the window, Einilius was struggling for life, his 
breast was heaving, he had the Testament in his hand, he put 
the leaf that bore the name of ** Lucy*^ to Ins lips, then pla¬ 
cing, the book in his bosom, fell back. The girl ran to his 
side, she lifted up his poor head, and rested it on her bosom: 
he cast up towards her one look full of love and hope aud so 
departed. 

Lucy sank without motion to the ground. ‘^Alas! he is 
gone,'* said the doctor entering the room, ** like Memnon, 
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he hasted to an unequal combat, he mistook the worM and 
with its 4 )owerful hand it has destroyed him; Alas! alas I 
here indeed is tha*‘‘ flowef of virtue cropt with too sudden 
a mischance !** ’* , 

And the good physician fell to his knees in tears. 


% 

Arrayed in purest white, and decked with dowsers lay tli^ 
beautiful ruin. The f^pirit in/leparting had left a smile on 
the classic features, and it lingered like the blush of evening, 
when the summer sun hath set. Lucy looked upon the sileut 
form once, and only onco; she knew it was not he; tliere 
seemed a voice that broke even the i<ileuce of death to wliisper. 

He is not here, he risen.’^ 

The Burial was at hand, when one midnight came a knock¬ 
ing at the gate. It was o]>ened aiul an aged priest of com¬ 
manding stature enquired if there was not one dead in that 
house. Being told there was, he requested to see the body 
and so conducted to the chamber, he stood gating on whut 
remained of Emilius. To liear the passionate weeping of that 
priest, as he knelt by the bed and lamented and prayed till 
morning, miglit have touched the hardest heart. 

At length, at sunrise, placing his crucifix on tho bosom of 
his son, Champernowue, for it was he, left the room. 

He had done, wliat others have done; failing to find the 
Truth, he had ceased to look for it and had hushed the ques¬ 
tioning of his reason in anthems and ave-«narias. Will this serve 
for excuse in the day ^>f judgement ? We cannot tell: we 
had better not inquire; we shall not he on the bench, nor 
yet ou the juiT, but at the baron our own accounts. 

If our mind is at rest, let us tbauk God. 


PAUL BXNlfiOK. 
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OFFICE THOUGHTS. 

I. 

Ears, wliere the "music of the brooks flowed in. 
Are listening daily to tlie tales of sin ; 

Kyes, once delighted with a green tree's grace, 
Watch hour by hour the criminars hard face } 
Fingers, that wandered as the fancy told, 

Draft off the dull biography of golcl; 

Wlien and oh ! wliere were sadly lost to me 
The visions of the younger poesy ? 

II. 

Tliis is for thee a heaven-sent discipline, 

Thou hadst a castle-building dreamer been, 

But God to nerve the languor of thy mind 
Sent thee to work amidst thy fellow kind; 

1 o deal to outnige its allott^ fate, 

And gatlier in the needful dues of state ; 
Therefore be still, though happy lost to thee 
llie visions of the younger poesy. 

IIL 

I’o heal tlie breach between the poor and great, 
Tu south the ills sociedes create, 

To speak on civic matters to the mass, 

And point the moral of events that pass:— 
7’hore lies a mission—follow it with zest. 

Till life and hope are gathering to the West. 
Wisely, canst see it now? were lost to thee 
Tlie visions of the younger poesy. 

IV. 

Not thine a mighty Minstrel’s priviledge 
To sit upon the mountain’s haughty edge, 

And, having sent the multitudes away. 

To weave in solitude the wondrous lay. 

«. Yet when thy plainer tasks are duly aone 
A hush may sleep around thy setting sun, 

And once, Mside the grave, come b^k to thee 
The visions of the younger poesy. 
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0^ the 20t’i September last, the Secretary of the Agra 
Botius Fund addressed a Circular to tlie memhers of the Civil 
Service, North Western Provinces, with the view of ascertain¬ 
ing their wishes relative to the renewal of the Fund for 
another year, foa a term of yeai^s, or in |)erpotiiity. The res nit of 
his reference was communicated by the Secrotnry to the servi¬ 
ce through the medium of tl^e provincial papers, and, imdud- 
ing a few votes which, as we have ascertained, were subse¬ 
quently received, 70 officers voted in favor of a Bonus fund, 
under various conditions or under none at all; am! ntthomdi 
the circular contuiueil an intimation that all gentlemen who 
miglit fail to return ^ reply, would be recorded as <lissenting, 
five officers coiuuninicated their imqua!iKo<l dissent. As the 
number of Civilians of the North Western Provinces in India 
was 134, and tlie ConiniiitiH3 considered tliut tlie assenting of 
five sixths were required to decide int lie affirmative the question 
of the renewal; tlie result of the votes, acoordiug to the terms 
of their Circular, [lut an end to the Coiiimittoe's iaU^rn, and 
tlie question of the renewal of the fund might have been 
considered as definitively negatived. Unfortunately however 
for the service, a frciitess agitation is kept up hycortiiiri parties 
whoso letters occasionally appear in the prints, wJjich 

also advocate the meiisure hecanse those o)>inions only have 
been made public which are favorable to the establishment of 
a Fund. 

L^se of time has dow rendered] impracticable tlie renewal 
of the Fund for tho year 1852-53, but the question of its 
establishment for 1853-54, wliidi, we presume, could only 
be under rules corresponding in principle with those of the 
expiring Fund, may still Ije considered. Tlie retirement of 
more than five or six officers could not etibcteci, and to 
onr knowledge two of thoin, and vve believe four, long ere 
the question of the renewal of the Bonus Fund had liem raised^ * 
expressed tlieir deteriiimation to retire during tlie* present 
season. Tw'o of them at least would seem to be clinging to 
their appointments in the hope of obtaining from their imme¬ 
diate successors, or from the service at large, a sum of j^ney 
with which tlieir previous arrangements hkd enabled them to 
dispense. Though the instances here named are particular^ 
the objection which is pounded on them is general, namely 
that officers wbo could and would retire unassisted if no 
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Bonus Funfl existed, would refuse to retire without levying; 
a CCS8 on tfio service under the operation of a Fund. 

To tiio ntncwal' of the Fund for one year there is'^also this 
special ohjiKtion, that circumstances connected with the pro- 
iiiatioiis consequent oiv the retirement of the officer whe^ holds 
the principal appointment thdt is likely to be vacated, would in 
all probability deprive the Fund of the contributions of the 
promoted olhcers, and thereby increase so heavily the sura to 
be provided by the service at large, that if the publication of 
the estimate did not induce a majority to dissent, the utmost 
that could be expected would be the assent of a bare majority 
of the service. 

The olijections already enumerated must equally apply to 
the estabbsliment of a Fund for the period of five years, but the 
following are still stronger. 

All the itimuities now available, and those that will become 
available within the next five years, may be, and most pro¬ 
bably will be, absorbed by retirements from Bengal, and 
inilcpciideiidy of any Bonus scheme, from the Nortli West¬ 
ern Provinces. When tlie demand for annuities shall exceed 
the supply, the pajmient of premia on retirements will have 
become an absurdity. The interest of those whose standing 
OP circnmsUinces will not admit of their retiring from the 
service within the next five years, should dictate t^e policy 
of liiscounigiiig retirements, as every deatli in India of a 
would-be retiring <>ificer|entitle<l to an annuity, is tantamount 
to an nnnuiry gained to the service. 

The Civilians in the Punjab cannot unite with those of the 
North Western Provinces in the establishment of a Fund, be 
cause promotion is there ecpially distributed between Civil and 
Military men; but they are available for apiiointments in 
these provinces, and as they have now been outstripped in 
promotion by their brothers of the provinces, the equilibrium 
will be restored by a transfer of Punjab Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners to pf^vincial Collectoi'ships. Even a Punjab Com- 
, missioner may be found who will willingly forsake the Board, 
for service on inferior, emolument under the Lieut. Govr.' 
The advocates of a Bonus Fund may ui^e that the Civilians 
of the Punjab should lie invited to assent conditionally, and 
that they probably would agree to surrender for a stated 
peri«4 the enioluftients they might derive from promotion in 
these provinces. True; but suppose the case of a Deputy 
Commissioner on 1,600, promoted to a Oollectorship on 
a.a.'iO ; he would surremler Hs. 650, per mensem, but the 
remaining 1,200, which would be realized if the promotions 
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fell only In the North Wesfem Provincea, woulJ be lost m the 
Piiiijub. 

l')lO'^^bstacles to the establishment of a Fund for any term 
of years do not end here! It might be establishevl under the 
auspices of the mnjority requbite for its support, bnt that ma-< 
jority would necessarily be liabib to periodical diminution by 
the accession to the service of new members who could not 
be bound by the resolutions of tlieir predecessors, and who 
might refuse td involve tliernselves in a responsibility which 
tbcw would not feel it incumbent on them to incur. » 

Officers on furlough mns^obtain appointments on their re* 
turn, and as the hope that they wtuild be induced to coufri- 
bute a percentage of their allowances for the benefit of the 
Fund, proved last year vain, so would it prove hereafter; and 
under such accumulated difficulties, the large uupromoted 
majority of the service would find themselves involved in i^es- 
poiisibility to an extent which would make them rue the day 
they bound themselves to support a scljetue so chimerical as a 
Bonus Fund for a term of years on the principle of the scheme 
of lust year, which was established under a concurrence of favor* 
ble circumstances os unprecedented as tliey are unlikely to 
recur. 

We assume it to be certain that several of the retirements 
which ^ay occur within the next five years would not be ac¬ 
celerated through the operation of a Fund, ami the artnal 
dead loss to subscribers would he exactly equal to the auuniut 


of bonuses paid on the unaccelerated retirements, togetlier 
with all interest and charges thereon. 

Having tlius disposed of the question of the establishment 
for five years of a Bonus Fund on the principle of the sur¬ 
render by each subscriber of his increased emoluments for a 
• stated period, it appears needless to argue that that principle 
is totally inapplicable to a perpetual Fund. 

The permanent scheme proposed by Bombastes would res* 
trict the award of bonuses to Civilians of 25 ^urs standing, 
and therefore no Civilian entitletl to his annuity would even 
be invited to subscribe to it. The lynjority of the members* 
of the Sudelur Board, of the Judges of the Suddur Court and 


of tho Commissioners has always consisted of officers of more 
than 25 years service, and the number of promotions to those 
appointments of such ncn-subscribers w^iild be sufficiently 
great to derange entirely tbe working of that superliciany 
considered scheme. 

The average length of service of Civilians who have hither¬ 
to retired the N. W. P. is 31| years. An actuary can 
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only draw hia conclusions as to im future irom his experience 
of the past» and it wouM therefore be unsafe to assume that 
the averaye would be reduced below 30 years by granting 
boTuises unK)uating to less then one years salary of each 
retiring meiubor. average being 30, a majority would 

‘ retire independently of the ^und ; but as every promoted 
momber must pay for bin promotion, it follows, as an un¬ 
avoidable consequence, that a majority of tlie subscribers to 
the scheme of Bombastes would l>e mulcted for notlii ng, and 
wo are satisHed that a due consideration of the probable work¬ 
ing of that or of any similar scheme, must lead to its general 
repudiation by tlic service. 

The constitution of the army differs so essentially from that 
of tlie Civil Service that arguments deduced from the working 
of the Artillery, Medical or any other ^ilitary retiring or 
Bonus Fund, are totally inappHcableto asorvtce where pro¬ 
motion is not strictly by seniority, and may even be awarded 
to olHcers previously attached to a branch of the service 
distinct from that of the bo<ly of the subscribers. 

In regard to the establishmeut ot any permanent scheme, 
it must he admitted that the following elements are indispen¬ 
sable to the attaiainent of general support. 

1 pit.—Assured profit to a majority of its supporters. 

2 ncl,—E([uulity of assessment. ^ 

3rJ.—A profit that may bedeciniMladequate with reference 
to other easily available modes of investment. 

We have shown tliat a majority cannot expect to obtain, by 
promotion only, under tlio o|)erution of any sclienie similar to 
that of Bonibsistes, a profit proportional to the amount of 
salary they would be require<] to surrender. The assured 
profit therefore must be an assured boiiiis to each subscriber, 
m the event of survivorship; and that bonus must not be« 
barred by length of service. 

Bqiiality Or assessment can only be obtained by a percent¬ 
age on safaries^ for on the princijde of surrendering increased 
allowances, a Magistrate of 14 years standing would retire as 
*Judge after a further seg^ice of 11 years, having contributed 
only R9.‘250 per measera, for 9 months; whereas a Joint 
Magistrate a few months his junior must contribute 1,250 per 
mensem for the same period. 

Th^dequacy of*the profit derivable from a Fund raised 
by a percentage on salaries, with reference to other modes of 
investment, remains to be considered. 

Under the former rules of the Civil Fund, an amount pro^ 
portiooal to the property left by the husband was deducted 
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from the pensions of widows and cJiildren, and those rul^ 
afforded an additional and a strong inducement, which now 
no longer exibte, to sink Aioney with the probpect of benefit 
in tli^ event only of survivoiship. * 

In the creation of a pcnwnac/ii^fund, the idea of borrowing • 
money from a bank, whereby each subscriber would involve 
himself in a debt bearing interest at 8J per cent, must be ex¬ 
cluded as prepobterons; and as the assets could not be invest¬ 
ed on interest at a-higher rate than 4, or at the utmobt 6 per 
cent, the advantages derivable from such a fund mu'^t be muck 
less than tliose which are held out by the London Insurance 
O dices, whose funds are bO much more profitably invested ; 
and although the first recipients of bonuses woud gain by 
their adhesion to a permanent Fund, the aggregate amount of 
gain, and therefore die average amount gainea by each indi¬ 
vidual subscriber, would be much greater if he contributed to 
an Insurance Office the amount that would be levied from 
him if he supported a |>crm<ment Bonus Fund. 

His contributions being of the nature of subscription to a 
deferred annuity, it would obviously be more advant^eous, 
if he were a married man, to subscribe on the joint lives of 
himself and wife; but such a subscription would be barred 
by the ^ery constitution of a Gvil Bonus Fund. 

If, as we hope, wo have proved the impracticability of re¬ 
newing the Bonus Fund, either for one or five years, without 
involving tlie unpromoted subscribers in a heavy amount of 
responsibility,-tliat the attainable advantages are not com¬ 

mensurate to the requisite ox|)enditare,—and, generally, 
that the aggregate 1^ occasioned by a Bonus Fund esta¬ 
blished for any term of years must more than counterbalance 
the gain that might be derived by a few individuals, we would 
earnestly suggest the policy of setting the question at rest for 
ever. With this view each member of tJie Civil Service 
whose opinion coincides with our own might intimate to the 
Secretary of the present Fund his unwillingness to subscribe 
to a Bonus Fund for one jear or for any term of years ; for * 
we are persuaded that nodiing less tb^n a general e&pression 
of dissent on the part of all those who are unfavorable to the 
establishment of a Fund, will put^ an end to the ^itatioa 
which, by raising fallacious hopes, has induced and wiy jiere- 
after induce Ci^alians to remain in the service after'the com¬ 
pletion of arrangements which they had previously considered 
adequate to their reaignation. 
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Since writing the fore«gaing we have observed in the 
Delhi Gay.ette of the 24th November, a letter signed Fitz 
Fnsbos, adch^saed to the Civil Servfce N* W. P. To Fitz 
Fushos, as to Fui^bos and Bombasies,to all the advocates of 
rtheir schemes, and to the members of the meeting held at 
Miissoorie on the .4th October, whilst we accord credit unli- 
niiled for the sincerity of the opinions they have expressed, 
and the honesty of their endeavours to beneht^the service to 
wliieli tliey belong, we would express onr regret that they 
have limited their calculations to the result of one yearns 
operations, when the soundness of their schemes could only 
be ascertained by a com|mnition of tho result of the aggregate 
payments of each subscriber during the whole period ot his 
service* 

Now with reference to the remarks in^he body of this pa- 

E er, it is evident that, in estimating the honeiits ot a permanent 
onus scheme, the only representative of tlie profit or loss 
accruing to each retiring member is the difference between 
the bonus received by him, and the amount paid by him for 
that bonus* 

Commencing therefore with an assistant of two years stand¬ 
ing, and assuming his pay, till ho has completed a service 


5 years to be Rs. 

.. 400 

9 do. 

do* ,, • • 

700 

14 do. 

do* ,, 

.. 1,000 

e 

22 do. 

do. „ 

.. 2,250 

25 do. 

do. „ .. 

.. 2,500 


and taking th^ scheme of Fitz Fusbos, which is similar in 
principle to the others that have been propounded, as the basis 
*of our calculations, we have compute the following table, 
in whichdt will be obsei^ed tliat interest has only bean cal¬ 
culated Irom the end of each year of payment, and dial the 
deductions on account of Civil and Annuity Funds have been 
assumed at 9 percent. 
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0 
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Beit feraembeTed that the columns of loss and gain ore 
applicable only to Civilians who may retire immediately after 
the completion of 25 years service. After 26 years i/S would 
be necessary to add a sum varying from about Rs. 11,500 to 
above Bs. 13,^ to the loss, or deduct it from the gain in 
eachinstance. Aftei*27 years the sum to be added or de¬ 
ducted would vary from about Rs. 24,000 and upwards, and af¬ 
ter 28 years there would be a loss iu every instance, amount¬ 
ing in the highest to near Rs. 60,000; but wo have neither 
f rma nor space to enter into more minute calculations. I'iie 
table shows at a glance that the protit is in the inverse ratio 
of the periods of subscription. “ Friend didst not thou agree 
with me for a penn^. . Take that thine is, and go thjr way.” 
So shall it be with those ^ho suUcril:^ for two, or for»twenty- 
^ree years. 
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'• find or leamin*^ Tvlt1» various •'’•r^ments and jiC*ntc of r.lt, 

ar« drawn to^^dtacr UcUcd !•« !•••/ »autasUc for^/' 

liOllD C^AFTESBUBY. 


Jordan’s ” vo^aob litteraire*” 

In our No. 1. with reference to tins work we said, “ we 
think a version of the English part of the Journey would 
form an amusing nuper for the * Miscellany’.’' A kind friend 
undertook the task for but after 60 \pe portion of it had 
been executed, we found it was so purely bibliographical and 
literary, that it would not be likely to interest the general reader 
and the translation was given up. 


THR AUORIGIKAL RACES OP iNDTA* 

It may be remembered that a article on this subject was 
published in our August number, and was a selection from 
the Chui'ch MUsiofiun/ lattWi/encer ; another paper, has ap¬ 
peared in that Journal continuing the same researches and 
giving an account of tlie peasantry of the Rajniahal hOls, but 
as Capt. SlierwilPs book is tlie chief authority and that work 
is perhaps familiar to our readers, we did not think fit to trans¬ 
fer the paper to our pages, but have exlracte<l a portion which 
describes the operations of tlie Bhagulpoor Mission atfd will 
be read, we think, with interest. 

It is a subject of thankfulness and encouragment to re¬ 
member that me Mission at Bhagulpnr, after an abeyance 
of twenty-throe years, has been re-occupied, and is already 
exercising a ^lappy infiunce on the InH-people. We have 
before us—dated Nov, 1,1851—the fiv^ Report of our Mis- 
sionaryfthe Rev. E. Prcese, who commenced his labours at 
Bhagurpur al>out the end of March 1850. After adverting 
to the general inJifterence with which the preaching of the 
gospel is received by the Hindu and Mabommedon popul¬ 
ation,-Mr. Droesei* observer— 

A somewhat more favourable aspect is exhibited by a 
small fraction of the Bhs^l|>ur population, consisting of 
people belonging to the biU-tribes, wfakdl. inhabit the hills 
^ east and eoutn of Bhagulpur. Most 
to a resiment m tuU-raoxera 
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These hill-people seem to ^imilnte with their neighb^ll^ 
of the plains in nothin;; he^uies tlie dark livery of their skiniV' 
III frusie of body, cast of featam^coustittUion of mind and 
mental factilties, in langifage, religion, and hablts» in their 
very s^ns, they prove to Ikj quite a cl^atinct race from the 
people of the plains, Uoinjf fme^roni that cures of Hindus¬ 
tan, caste, and being so pliiiosophicully unscrupulous in the 
choice of their food as would make it diHicult for even a 
Chinese to oitt<le them therein, neither fear nor disgust jire- 
vents them from u^sociufing wilh Cliristiuns: hence, they are 
more accessible to the Missionary than either the ilindoos or 
Miihuinmeduns, 

” Besides, they are a more natural people than their neiglu 
hours of the plains; their minds am not to that extent twisted 
and distorted by an artfnHy-wronglit-out system of a false 
religion, as tlie MahSmiriedan, and especially the Hindu, 
miud generally is fonml to he: hence, timy are more open 
to conviction of wlnit is right or wrong, and more easily im¬ 
pressed with tlie weighty simplicity of tho gos)iol. If the 
Missionary dwells on the theme that the Son of God loll the 
glory of heaven, and came on ea' tli to suHer for sinful man¬ 
kind, to die for us a uiost painful doatli, the MaliomiiH^dan 
will not unfrequently be ob^erveil to liston with an expires- 
sion of contempt aii<l di^nst, uiul his leatures seem to say. 
Nonsense, blasphemy !’—the Hindu, with a sort of scepti¬ 
cal smile, as if to say, ‘ Who will Ixdieve that f there is no 
such love to be found with eitlier man or (jod !’—hut the 


hilUraan will generally listen with an expression of astonish¬ 
ment, of awe, as if he whereabout to exclaim, ‘ Wliat do I 
hear 1*0 God, is it tiafs that Thou lovest man 

Many of the hil].|>oople redding here have acquired a 
considerable knowledge of the language of the plains : hence, 
there was in this respect also no obstacle to beginning my 
labours at once among them. 

Here I have in^t with most encouragemmt. I have 
occasionally seen them so deeply moved and almcted by the 
truth of tho gos|iel, mat I fouml great difficulty in preserv¬ 
ing within myself the needful calmncbs of mind. Alihoit all 
the con veits are from the hilUpeople; if God be pleased tp 
continue his bles^sing on the work carried on among them^ 
they may soon form a numerous Christian* congregat^n at 
Bliagiilpur ; and not only that, but we may also see the gos¬ 
pel speed its way to their hilK where the dreariness of a half- 
savage evon^^y relieved by norhing, except fesstsde- 
dtoata^llflljHp^w boDour of llie toing they worship 




drinking songs resound /from rock to rock, but tbe 
upraise of God remains uusung. It is true many years may 
pass away before—if ever it should be—a ICuropeaii Mis¬ 
sionary could think of settling among those hills in order to 
spreiia the knowledge of the gospel Uiere. Now, to liy^ there 
is death to any but hill-uic^i. Yet tlua obstacle is likely to 
be grentlv neutralized by that continual communication which 
is kept up,between the hill-people residing in and around 
Bhagulpur and those living in the ln^l^. JlCM of the people 
beio, though they may not think of ever returning to their 
hilK for good> continue to look** upon them ns their Imine. 
^I'horo they retain tiioir fields and other fiimily pos'^esbions; 
to the hills their savings go; to the hills ihoy repeatedly 
send wiie and children : to the hills they tliein-elves repair, 
whonovor they can obtain leave } and to the hills tho^ will 
oJ^o—please God—carry and spi‘cad tli6 glad tidings of salva¬ 
tion. Ill fact, some feeble beginning liaj* already been made. 

Sonic of those whom I am now preparing for baptism, 
persunded by tlieir Clnistian relatives have left their hills for 
the sake of receiving further Christian instruction here.- 

Mr. DrocbO then communicates some particului*s respecting 
the native Cliristians at Bhagulpur. 

There is now at Bhagulpur a little flock of fifW souls, 
wliicli have been gathereu in tlio following inanner-TThrough 
the zealous exertions of those kiiul Christian friends to whose 
deop iiilerest in the spread of Christianity the Bhagulpur 
Mission owes, next to a wise and merciful providence of God, 
its origiu, were several native^ brought to tlio knowledge of 
the truth, and, through lecolyed into the church of 

Christ. Of tlio&e I found, at my airi\a1, six adults aiW one 
child. During my residence here have hecu added twenty• 
two adults and one child of about five years, who was baptiz* 
ed along with his mother. Seeing a little Christian congre¬ 
gation springing up, an elderly woman, whom I well knew, 
and often advnired for her activity and decent behaviour, was 
encouraged to corao forth and profess herself, to my great 
surprise, a Cbristian.- She has been baptized more than 
twenty‘years ago by Mr, Christian, of the Propagation So¬ 
ciety, who laboured at Bhagulpur for a abort period, termU 
nated by his death in 1827. 

Mahesha Shhft^, the first I baptized, is a hill-man, who 
first became acquainted with the tratb through the Baptist 
Missiouaries at Mongh^^r, whose moosbi he wos at that time. 
Having subsequently ol)tained a Akfloyimaent 

school at Bhagalpur, be sought 
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tian instruction with ^r. flarter^ a Baptist Misdonar^^ 
previous to my arrival here, pursued for a short perio 
zealouj labours, and fell an early victim of hia zeal, which 
induced him to expose himself too much to the unhealthy 
climate of the hills* In Mali&lia I ibund a sincere inquirer 
after the truth, or, better, a of tnitii* Even before ha 
was ba])tizod ho used to collect the children of his class around 
him, praying with them, and reading to them the Word of 
God* lie Wits baptized in September 1850. Being a man 
advanced in years, and gracing his profession of the tsutlv 
with a truly consistent Christian life, lui enjoys the ejsteem, 
not only of all the meml^rs of oiir lit tie Ci)ngregJtion, but 
also of iill M'ho know liim. He is reiuarkably well HCi^unint- 
ed with the Word of Go<l, which may well ho said to be his 
sole delight. Oh* bow many bom in a Cliristinn country, 
M*ho have, from thdir earliest childhood, enjoyed the bo<t of 
Christian education, might learn from this man to love the 
Saviour, and to serve Him ! He has lately, of lus o^^n ac¬ 
cord, commenced a prayer meeting at his lion^o, conducted 
in the hilUlauguage, to which ho invites such iis> are more 
conversumt in the lull-langaage than in the Hindu^tani.-^ 

Tlie Girls^•school, under Mi's. Dru'se's cliarge, consisting 
principally of liill-girU, has already yielded its tirsl-fruits to 
the IV^ssiou* 

—This school was b^in in July 1850, with ono Maliom- 
medan girl of about eight years, the pretly dauglilor of an old 
ugly-looking beggar-woman. For i^oiiie lime thU one girl 
was the whole sdiool. In Soptunibpr there were five girls 
present, all childnni of liegg.irs. About tlio end of tlio year, 
bin -girls also begun to aUeud; anil no sooner did they out- 
nuiniier the furm>?r, than withdrew, iHvau'-e they would, 

as they said, lo-e cu>te by siuing near the hill-gir!s, 

—With the hiil-girls Mrs. I)nrv^ was luojo successful* 
They attend very regularly,anil mo^t of them soem to like 
coming to school very much, for e>eu l!io wor.'it wiMtIior in 
the rains did not detain them, though tlu*y have to come a 
distance of above two miles* These hill-girls were very" 
unmanageable in the commencement. They would at times 
start up in the mid^t of their to play and jump about 

in the compound like a herd of frisky young goiU, and they 
would not easily be prevailed ui^on to betake lliem.selveB to 
their places again until they had rom[^ about to their' satis¬ 
faction. One could eearcely be^angry with them for such ont- 

ture. Would that the generality of 
cUUdren bad som^ug of that 
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of yonth abciul tJieiii ? f In tb^ conr«o of s^^ver.il 
ii^lks, however, tliey liaJ leiinie*! to miiul t!ie ojvler ui t!j3 
Bcliool, and to know t!iat there Is u time for play and a (itno 
to work. d * 

—Two of tlio eldest, tbe wildest of all, the loaders in all 
pranks, soon became the patlnrns of a qniet, decent Udiavlour 
lo the rest of tlie yirls. Tlio>e two sisters, ilio one of about 
fifteen, the otlier alKmt sixteen years, have since been bap- 
ti/.ed, AVJien tliey first opeiiecl their minds to Mrs. Dj o'm?, 
they expressed themselves in a si m pie a ml straight furwanl man¬ 
ner, Thov sahl, ‘ Meni-Sahih, ni^iiy walk in the (Un jl's roiid, 
and so we have iloiie liidierio ; but now we will obey tho 
Word of God, and join your liiith * 

—After their baptism, which took place in July hr>t, they 
lia<l for some time lo sufier iiuicli h; rsh trealm(-»iit from their 
pH rents, hut bore it as iMtcoincs Chri 'tlansf One dry the p'.jor 
things came crying to Mrs. Dixc'C, fering la^r their father 
had tlireatene<I, iluvt if limy again attc'iidod cluircli or seined 
he would bind them together by their liair, <irag them hito 
Hie jungle, and heat them undl they weie <lead. Wleui 
a>kfKl wh'it tlicy re(|nired us to do in this matter, they said, 
that wo should go and speak wilt) their jauviits. tind they 
would pray that God might turn their hearts Whon I ermo 
to their jiarents, and spoke to them, the lalher, a soldier, 
told me that lie was not so lUiiirv with bU daughters on uc- 
count of their having become Christians but Ijocaiiso limy 
had done so vvilhout asking for his [M^nuissiou : of tladr 
baptism lie ha<l not heard miiil s^sverd days al’ier the event. 
I told liiin that ho had,, of course, reason tube displeased 
with his daughters, but he should make an#\vanco : tlu'y iifost 
likrdy had refrahie<l from tolling hhii, not froiu di-^rogard to 
their parents, but from fear ; 5md wlio could tell but if he, 
according to Ids pronii*^, made me a day befi^re the one ap¬ 
pointed tor their baptism, had accom|nuded his daughters to 
church, they w'c^jild, on the way thitlier, have told li m of the 
event to take phn*e. lie began now to cxrij«-e himself for not 
having he\jn able to fulfil liis engageixiont, and pnunited to 
forgive his* daughtoi's if tfiey came and acknowJedgtal that 
they had done wrong in not telHug him of their iutontion. 
The girls are now loft io pursue their way umnole'^ted, and 
they hop§ that their •parents, too, will some day embrace the 
Christian religion. 

—Of the other girU at lending the school, there are several 
more who seem to be impressed with tl^e truth. May the 
guide them on! One lias already/a|r her miud, 
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and 1*4 }>renai*mg for baplifip^ Tliero aJe now 

g!s*>s i i — 

'liiiH •) caiiiuie(»ceiiieii4 has been mrjio ; a ** 

liuiooJ, yei ».ne l>v' no lueaiis to bo de-ij>i:iecl. 

TIm* .bviM \''m\ of u voaif over the bilfs and linvugh tlio m* 
vo/Uiig V *lh 2 v> is in t*aJitem|uutioi)» Thus all iiocej::dtjr 
(hr conveying 1 lie daks dining tlie rainy season round by 
SIkii‘;ulli, rjr|)idnti, and Colgoiig, )>y water, for wl>icli pur- 
po e tlireo boaU with tlieir crew» are kept up, wiM be at ouco 
oli\iuted, us there will Wa high luid dry rovidfrom Rujrnaluil 
to 13lKigul[Jur. May a road ne soon o|>ened, through the 
pood pro vide neo of God, a way in flie wilderness, for tJie 
introduction of the Gos)x)l into t!ie recesses of the Ihijmahal 
hdls, and, through the Listruinentility of the hill-convcrts at 
ISIiagnIpur, the knoHiledge of the Gospel ho widely spread 
uinongst their <rountry]nen. It is tio unusual fact in the his* 
tovy of Missions, to iijid natives, tv ho had i>een separated for a 
time from thoij* immediate country and friends, during that 
time of separation brc.iglit into coiuimniication tvith fho 
Ciiribtian Misbiouary, ei jched by him with the knowledge 
of the gospel, and retunt'.ng lioiue chaigod with glad tidings 
and rich blessings to their relatives and friends. Who can 
say ho^Y soon siurh a happy process of cvangeli/ation may 
comineiifte amongst the I'uhuris and Soiitliuls of the 
hul biils r 








